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SERMON I. 



CHBXBit THE FOUNDAtlON. 

t CCmiNTltlANS in. 11. 
warn OTi^a FouvOAxioitf CAir so maw i.iilt tmaP that is i«An^ 

IS JZ8US CHUBT. 

In the pf^ceding verses, the apostle has been speaking 
of the divisions which prevailed in the Corinthian churchy 
and which had arisen from their unchristian devotion to 
particular teachers. He rebukes them for separating into 
di^rent parties, under different heads, one of Paul^ another 
of Cephas, and another of Apollos. He reminds them that 
thede men are not to be regarded as heads of the church, 
but as ministers in it. ** Who is Paul, and who is Apollos, 
but ministers 5^ whom ye believed ; " not tit whom. " The 
one planted, the other watered ; but he that planted and he 
that watered ar^ 6ne ; '* — engaged in one work, pursuing 
one end, serving one Master, and therefore hot to be set up 
against one another by their followers, and made occasion 
of contention. '' We are laborers together with God " for 
your salvation. " Ye are God's husbandry ; '' it is our 
business to watch and cherish the plants. " Te are God's 
building ; ** it id our business to toil in its erection, and 
complete it a holy temple unto the Lord. ** I have laid the 
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2 CHBIST THE FOUNDATION. 

foundation, and another has built upon it. But let every 
man take heed how he builds thereon ; for other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ; " 
and do ye be careful that ye regard not us^ nor contend 
concerning us, as if we were ourselves tha foundation. 

The caution which the apostle thus administers to the 
Corinthian church has not ceased to be important ; and if 
we would be saved from the folly and ruin of neglecting it, 
it will become us to consider diligently of whtxt, and in 
what sense, Jesus Christ is the foundation. This will be 
the object of the present discourse. 

1. Jesus is the foundation of the church. It is built 
upon him as the chief corner-stone. > This figure is not 
uncommon with the writers of the New Testament. In 
more than one instance they speak of the church, or th"^ 
company of believers, as a temple, each believer one of 
the stones of which it is formed, and Jesus himself the 
foundation, or corner-stone. Agreeably to this idea, Jesus 
is represented in our text as the only foundation on which 
the church can stand, and in which believers should trust. 

The church is that society or collection of the good, who 
have been brought home to God, and been fitted for heaven, 
through the instrumentality of the dispensations of grace 
upon earth. It is a permanent body, existing alike in all 
ages. It is one body, though of many members. It must, 
then, have some common head, and common bopd of union; 
and that is Christ. The members sure united in him as the 
branches in the vine, and draw nourishment and support 
from one stock. If there be any other head, bond of union, 
source of nourishment and strength, it ceases to be the 
church; and those individual members who abide not in 
him, are like branches severed from the vine, " cast forth 
and withered." Without him they can do nothing. Thej 
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can find neither life, nor light, nor support, nor the power 
to bring forth firuit. 

The believers at Corinth seem not sufficiently to have 
considered this; and hence the apostle rebukes them as 
carnal. Instead of being satisfied with the authority of 
Christ, they separated from him and' from one another in an 
unwise contention concerning the supericMrity of favorite 
teachers, whom they thoughtlessly exalted to be their 
masters, although admcmished that ** one only was their 
Master." The r^rimand of the apostle is here recorded as 
a warning to all who should afterwards believe. Yet by 
how many has it been unheeded ! Every age has witnessed 
other men, and fallible men, set up at the head of the cor- 
ner, instead of that elect and precious One whom God 
^pointed. As the Samaritans erected a temple on Mount 
Gerizim in opposition to that at Jerusalem, so the sects in 
Christendom have often erected some authority in preference 
to that of Christ. There is still too much of this. ** I am 
of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas," is still a cry 
too frequently heard. Faith is yet established on the specu- 
lations of fallible men, and the salvation of the soul rested 
on the teaching of hutnan wisdom. 

This is an error frequently and pointedly censured by 
Jesus and his apostles. It is virtually, though not profess- 
edly, a renunciation of his authority, a rejection of his 
rule, a rebellion against his government. The man who 
surrenders his judgment to the dictation of other men, in- 
stead of appealing to the written word of Christ's instruc- 
tion, and the church which fetters itself by articles drawn 
up in language which man's wisdom teaches, instead of 
walking in the wide liberty of the charter of God's truth, 
have laid another foundation than that which is laid, and 
are obnoxious to heavy rebuke. 
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2. In the nei^t place, Christ is the only foundation, be- 
cause the Christian religion rests on his authority* He is 
its prime and only sufficient Teacher. The religion is to be 
learned from him, and to his word the fipal appeal must b^ 
made. No representations of what it is, or of what it 
teaches, are to be trusted, except so far as they are per* 
ceiFed to be conformable to his own, as uttered in his life^ 
and recorded by his evangelists, or illustrated by hit 
apostles. 

The wisdom of man is an uncertain and insufficient 
guide. For Christianity is not something to be discovered 
by us, but is a revelation from heaven, sent for our acceptr 
ance, concerning which we have nothing to do, but to study 
and receive it. It affords no scope for invention or dis- 
covery. We may not add to it, nor take from it. We may 
speculate concerning it, but may not affix our speculations 
as a part of it. And if we receive the alterations or addi«* 
tions, which are found in the traditions of the church or 
the books of its teachers, we may be sure that we receive 
error. For the greatest corruption in doctrine and morals 
prevailed when the teachers had hidden the Bible, and set 
up tradition and authority in its stead ; when they placed 
themselves in the seat of Jesus, and men obeyed them in- 
stead of him. In this way, the true light, which ought 
always to have been set like a city on a hill, was hidden, as 
it were, under a bushel, and an almost pagan darkness over- 
shaaowed the world — a darkness visible and heavy — a 
darkness that was *' felt " — which was scattered only by 
uncovering the light of Grod's holy Word, and restoring the 
forgotten ascendency of Jesus Christ. 

The teaching of Jesus must be regarded as the fountain 
pf Christian truth. The instructions of others are but 
streams flowing from it ; some nearer the source, and some 
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more distant from it, but all likely to be more or lestf 
affected by the character of the channel which conveys 
them, and the scmI through which they pass. Even the 
words of the apostles are not .to be taken before those of 
Christ ; for to them the Spirit was given by measure, t6 
him '' without measure." The treasure in them was in 
" earthen vessels," and they " knew but in part." The 
Spirit preserved them from injurious errors in communicat- 
ing and recording the truth ; but still they are not to be put 
on a level with their infallible Master, nor their epistles to 
be esteemed and admired beyond his discourses. They 
wrote for particular churches, on special occasions, often- 
times on subjects of temporary interest and questions of 
controversy, now settled and forgotten ; and this it is which 
makes some passages in their writings so hard to be under- 
stood. Jesus, on the other hand, though adapting himself 
to present circumstances, yet had in general a wider refer- 
ence to all who should in any age believe on him.^ He was 
laying the foundation of a temple for all people, while the 
disciples were building upon it for particular communities. 
Hence he is more easily and generally understood, and his 
teaching is more universally applicable. Not that the epi»- 
tles are to be in any degree undervalued; for there are 
large portions of them still of universal and most important 
application. I only mean, we are to bear it in mind that he 
is the Master of the apostles, no less than of ourselves ; and 
that we are safest in deriving the first principles of our faith 
from his own lips and life, and then interpreting the apos- 
tles accordingly. And this is our duty ; not only because, 
as I said, he is our Master, and not they, but because, also, 
a great part of the perplexing and unhappy consequences 
arising from unintelligible and superstitious doctrine, and 
from misapprehension of Scripture, have sprung from this 
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very fouree-^the leaning on the apostles, instead of on 
Jesus ; the learning Christianity from their obseure discus- 
aions of particular questions at Rome, oc Corinth, or Gala- 
lia, instead of taking it from the plain exposition of their 
Master, who spoke for the edification of all men, in all ages, 
a^d under all circumstancea. We shall avoid a great evil 
by going directly to him, first of all. We are, indeed, to 
build ** on the foundation of the prophets vad the apostles ; " 
but l^t no man forget that Christ is the " chief corner- 
stone." and th«t it is in km* that ''the building, being fitly 
firt^ned together,, is enabled to become a holy temple, ac- 
ceptable to God." 

3. Agaip, Jesus Christ ihay be considered as the founda- 
^pn, because to believe in him as the predicted Messiah is 
the fundamenieU article of the Christian faith. This is 
knpprtant to be remarked, because it presents an answer 
to a^ inquiry of^en made, in which all are interested — 
" What doctrine is to be regarded as truly fundamental and 
essential r* The manner in which our text is worded fairly 
suggests a reply. 

The term Christ, as is well known, is not the name of 
the peri^n, but the title of office. It indicates the station 
or chai:acter, and is equivalent to the Messiah, or the 
Afmnted, The proper name of our Lord's person is Jesus ; 
by which he is designated throughout the evangelists; 
The official title, Christ, did not become a proper name 
imtil afler the resurrection ; for until then the great unde- 
cided question amo|ig his countrymen was, whether he were 
truly the Christ pr not. It was the belief that he was so 
which distingujished his disciples from the other Jews, and 
they accordingly c«^Ued him Jesus, the Christ — the Mes- 

* Eph. ii. 21. The pronoun in the original is in the singular 
number — tv tf. 
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iinh — Ihe Ancttnted; from which use it readily paased into 
a name, as in oar text, and throughout the epistles. 

The primary importance of this article of faith, thus 
demonstrated by its becoming inseparably associated with 
the very name of the Savior, points it out to us as the fun* 
damental article of the Christian's belief All the other 
truths and doctrines of the Christian system grow out of 
this and rest upon it Upon this depend the authority of 
the Master and the allegiance of the disciples. While this 
stands, these remain. If this be removed, they falh 

A slight glance at the history of the New Testament 
confirms this position. The Messiah had been predicted 
by many of the prophets, and his c<Hning was anxiously 
awaited by the Jewish people. At the time of our Lord's 
appearance, the expectation had become general and impa- 
tient. Men thrcmged around him, ** musing in their hearts 
whether this were the Christ or not." The chief people 
sent messengers to inquire, and they put the question to 
himself— '< Tell us plainly, art thou the Christ 1 " This was 
the great controversy between the believers and the Jews, 
Upon the decision of this depended the whole question of 
his authority and claims. Those who admitted it followed 
and obeyed him. Those who denied -it crucified and 
rejected him. Throughout the book of the Acts, therefore, 
we find that it is this which was the burden of the apostles' 
preaching. "God hath made this same Jesus, whom ye 
crucified, both Lord and Christ." "Proving fi-om the 
Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ." " This Jesus, whom I 
preach to you, is the Christ." To establish this, was the 
object which they had at heart. To establish this, they 
labored, and reasoned, and entreated. For they knew that 
when this should be granted, all else would follow of course. 
When they should have persuaded men to acknowledge him 
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as the Messiah, they knew that his iiistractioiis must be 
received as the message of God, and his religion stand and 
prevail by its divine li^t and power. Consequently, we 
find drawn up by them no authoritative list of essential 
articles, no precise and dogmatical creeds, " which, except 
a man keep whole and undefiled, he shall without doubt 
perish everlastingly." * No ; these were the inventions of 
weaker men in more ignorant times, who cared more for 
their own and less for their Master's influence. The ^>os- 
tles were satisfied to proclaim this as the one essential 
article, the distinguishing principle of the Christian, on the 
reception of which a man should l)e numbered among the 
believers. They preached to men Jesus the Christ. 
They declared what he had done and taught, and lefi: them 
to derive his system from his own life and instructions, 
labors and sacrifices — aiding them, to be sure, by their 
reasonings and illustrations ; but at the same time declar- 
ing, " We have no dominion over your faith." Would to 
God that all teachers had been as modest and consistent ! 
Would to God that all Christians would understand and 
abide by the liberty thus allowed them ; acknowledging no 
foundation but this, Jesus the Christ, and taking heed ** how 
they build thereon." 

4. We are likewise to regard Jesus Christ as the founda- 
tion, because he is the source of all satisfactory religious 
knowledge, 

Jesus called himself " the Light of the world ; " and he 
is truly the fountain and depository of whatever light we 
possess on the great subject of religion. There is to us, 
strictly and properly speaking, no other. We know nothing 
on the subject, clearly and certainly, but what we learn 

* The language of the Atkanasian Creed. 
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from him^ ot haye be?9 enabled to attain in ccuisequen^ 
of what he h^ taught us. It is true that we gather . some- 
thing of the existence, attributes, and providence of God 
from the works of nature; but how little should we be able 
to do it, without the aid of revelation ! We find the great 
principles of morality and accountableness in '' the law 
written on our hearts; " but it is our previous acquaintance 
with the Christian revelation, which enables us to see them 
so distinctly there, and they have been very obscurely dis- 
cerned by those who have not the benefit of this aid. We 
might learn something, also, from the great human lights 
which have ad^hed and instructed the world in all ages ; 
but not enough, amidst their own vague and contradictory 
notions, to be a sure and satisfactory guide* For it is 
certain that, however great the wisdom of the world may 
have been, still *' the world by wisdom knew not God." 

What man might be capable of learning, under any cir- 
cumstances, from his own unassisted inquiry, it were upprof- 
itable to discuss. All history declares the plain and incon- 
trovertible fact, that by his own unassisted inquiry he has 
learned comparatively nothing. The certainty and definite- 
ness of the very first principles he owes to the instruction 
of Jesus; and if he have added any thing by his own efibrts, 
it is because he has built upon this foundation, and been 
guided by this light. Who knows any thing of God, ** but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son has revealed him " ? 
Who understands any thing of the purposes of the divine 
will, but they who have received it from Jesus? Look 
over the history of the world, brethren ; in former and in 
present times, in Christian and in pagan lands, — where 
do you find religious knowledge, and from what fountains 
does it flow? Do you not trace all its streams to Nazareth? 
Do you not find every beam emanating from the Star of 
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Bethlehem ? And is not erery region dark and unwatered 
which these do not visit ? Look also to your own minds, 
and consider whether you possess any valuable knowledge 
concerning Ood, any certain and satisfactory truth, any 
sustaining and peace-giving acquaintance with things invis- 
ible and future, which is not derived from the Christian 
doctrine. And will you not say, then, with earnest faith, 
" Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life." 

5. Again, we are to regard Jesus Christ as the founda- 
tion of true morality ; as not cmly revealing the true system 
of religious faith, and the character and purposes of God ; 
but as bearing an authorized communication concerning 
right and wrong, and establishing the laws of virtue. 

It is a distinction of his religious system, that it is emi* 
nently a system of morals, resting on authority. There 
have been other moral systems, but they have rested on 
speculation, and were therefore imperfect both in theory 
and in practice. There have been other religious systems, 
but they have been separated from morality, and have pro- 
duced the monstrous absurdity of open and undisguised 
alliance between religion and vice. Religion, among the 
pagan nations, has been engaged in little else than expe- 
dients to appease capricious divinities, and devices for 
reconciling the consciences of men to their sins, and keep- 
ing the state in order by mystery and spectacle. Jesus 
builds his whde system on opposite principles, and makes a 
thorough, undeviating, searching morality its essential and 
vital spirit, without which piety is but hypocrisy, and wor^ 
ship but blasphemy. 

The character of his morality, also, diJQfers from that 
which has been taught by the wise, and prevailed in the 
customs of the world. They have appealed to the sensitive 
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sttitiinent of honor, and endeavored to make men Tirtooos 
from selfishneflB and pride. They hare colthrated a aporioiis 
yirtae, upon the soil of interest, policj, aad eiqiediencj. 
They have set value on the superficial and showy, rather 
than the deep and real. They have sometimes idaced 
virtue in paasicMi, and sometimes in insensibility, and som^ 
times in the useless and wastefiil seclusion of indolent con- 
templatiiML The moral principle of the worid has thus 
been always unfixed and wavering ; it has fluctuated with 
fashi<« and circumstances, and changed as humor or acci* 
dent might dictate; lor the guides of the world have 
erected their systems on false theories, and on wrong and 
inadequate motives ; or if they had not done so, yet they 
could settle nothing and control no one, for they had no 
aiitfaority. But Jesus speaks with authcM'ity — the authority 
of a commissioned messenger from the moral Governor and 
Judge of men. He communicates, from the instructions 
of infinite rectitude, the knowledge <if duty, the boundaries 
of right and wrong, the definiticms and motives of virtue, 
the promises and threats of retributicm. 

The nature and requisitions of true morality are thus 
established by one who has a right to establish them, and 
from whose word there can lie no appeal. Our own feel« 
ings, passi<»s, and whims, by vdiich we are so ready to be 
ruled, must give up the reins to his law. To that must be 
yielded the decision in all questions of conduct and duty. 
If God had not spoken, we might have inquired, ** What will 
be convenient at pleasant, what wiH gratify our pasmns, or 
promote our present mterests; " but ncyw the inquiry must 
be, '' What doth the Lord our God require of usT'' What is 
die language of Christ? What is the spirit of his religioni 
How are we instructed by 'iiis esanqilet The conduct 
which cannot bear the scrutiny of such questions is wrong. 
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The morality which is not confbrmable to this standard is 
unsoond and false. No matter if it be agreeable to some 
theoretied ridcf of abstract right, or aotae high-toned pfin- 
etple of honor, or some proud and unswerving law which 
we have laid down to ourselves. No matter if it conform 
to son)e strong feeling within, which claims to be the 
voice of God, or to some urgent circuitistsinces of expe- 
diency, which, we persuade ourselves, are the monitions of 
his providence. Still, if it contradict the pure and holy rule 
of Christ, if it be inconsistent with the benevolent and 
devout spirit of his gospel, it is fundamentally and utterly 
to be condemned ; it is immoral and bad. For true moral- 
ity stands only in the instructions of him who is the Way, 
the truth, and the life^* and no other foundation can 
man lay. 

6. We may say once more, Christ is the only foundation 
of the beUever's hope. It is from him and his gospel that 
we learn those truths concerning the mercy and placability 
of God, which give hope of pardon on repentance, and of 
acceptance in our imperfect attempts to please him ; — 
from him alone, also, that we derive sufficient assurance of 
a future life, and an existence of eternal purity and peace. 
Upon these points the understanding might speculate, and 
sometimes plausibly conjecture; but what could it ever 
know T What did it ever ki^ow in the vmiustructed lands 
of heathenism? The whde history of the world teaches us, 
that on these points, so interesting to itaan's heart, so essen- 
tial to man's happiness, there haS been noting but supersti- 
tion and dim conjecture, except where the gospel has been 
revealed. It is the message of Jesus Christ, which hats* 
taught the grace of Almighty God ; whtcft h&s proclaimed 
his long-suffering and compassion ; which has encouraget^ 
sinners to repent and return by invitations of fofgffting lore; 



whkh has 4eclare4 the kind «Uov«iice of oitf Father Ibr qno 
vroidable imp^rfeotioa, aod thus gi?en conri^ to humui 
weaiko^s. It is this oiUj which prodaima to a worid lying 
in wickedness, that *' God hath not appointed it to wrath, 
hut to obtain aalvation through the Lord Jesus Christ/* 
and " hath sent his Son into the worid, not to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved.'' 
Man — doubting, frail, tempted, fearful — hears thai voice 
Qf iQve, and loolo up ia the humble asauf ance of faith* No 
longer an aUen, bat a aon, he aeixes the out>«tretched hand 
^ his blessed Lord, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

There is another hope which he founds on the same rook 
•^-*th^ hope of a coming imii()ortality. Ooee he waa.ia bon- 
dage dirough the fear of death, ^t now his Savior hath 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light. 
Thd bitterness of death ia passed. There is light within 
|be tomb. There is a visible region of glory beyond it 
And the child of earth, who once shuddered and waa 
wretched in the dread of everlasting ei^tinction, is now able 
to smile upon the dreary pathway to the grave, a^d triumph 
over the terrors of corruption. 

What an inestimable privilege is this ! With his open 
Bible before him, and the image of his gracious Savior in 
his mind, how does the conscience-stricken penitent rejoice 
amid his tears, in the hc^e of c^red pardon ! How does 
the humble and self^istrusting believer, who stands trem- 
bling and abashed in the presence of infinite purity, find 
comfort in the encouraging accents of Christ's soothing 
voice, and the hope of acceptance at the throne of grace ! 
How does the reasoning and dying offspring of the dust — 
to whom existence, and friendship, and virtue are dear — 
rejoice with holy gratitude in the hope that his existence 
shall be renewed, and his desires satisfied, in heaven! 

2 
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Thanks be to God for thii unspeakable gift— tMs glwious 
hope, which in every season of trial, and every stormy strait 
of sorrow and fear, is '' an anchor to the soul, sure and 
steadfast." 

It is not necessary to go farther than this. We perceive 
that the foundation of the Christian church, and of all true 
religion in the world, and of individual faith, knowledge, 
virtue, and hope, is laid in Jesus Christ. All our religious 
light, security, and* peace rest upon this rock. Other we 
have none, and can have none. Let us leave this, and 
where shall we go? Who will teach us the words of eternal 
life ? who instruct us in the things which pertain to our 
everlasting peace 4 who guide q^ to the Father of love, and 
open to us the gate of heaven 1 Every other guide is un- 
certain, every other path is dark. Men have followed 
them, and gone astray ; have walked in them, and stum- 
bled ; have sought rest in them, and found none. There is 
none other c<nnmissi(Hied from heaven, but the Son of the 
virgin. '' There is no name given among men, whereby we 
can be saved, but that of Jesus Christ." 
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JESUS THE MESSIAH. 

MATTHEW XVI. 16, 16. 

HB 8AITB UNTO THEM, BUT WHOM SAT TX THAT I AM ? AND UlfOir 
VBTBK ANSWERED AND SAID, THOU AST THE CHRIST, THE SON OV 
THE LIYINO eOD. 

The qaestion which our Lord here proposes to his dis- 
ciples, which agitated with intense interest the whole 
Jewish nation daring his ministry, has lost none of its 
interest or importance in the lapse of ages. It was, and 
is, the qaestion upon which rests the decision of his claims 
to the obedience and gratitade of mankind. It is a ques- 
tion, too; which has received different answers, even from 
his own disciples in his own church, as it did from his 
countrymen while he lived. The passion for specula- 
tion, and the fondness for opinion, have found exercise 
even on this subject, and have thrown perplexity and debate 
on what is in itself plain and simple, and has been most 
clearly decided, in the only important particular, by the 
express authority of Scripture. To the Scriptures, then, we 
have recourse ; and it is truly matter of gratitude, tha* a 
distinct reply to the inquiry is there recorded, which satis- 
fied our Lord, and which consequently ought to satisfy us. 
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If it was sufficient for Peter to know and acknowledge him 

as THE Messiah, it must also be sufficient for us. No man 

may demand or desire a more full and satisfactory reply, 

than that which drew upon the apostle the memorable 

blessing. No man may doubt that a similar blessing 

^ awaits all, who shall make the same profession with equal 

I earnestness, faith, and devotion, and carry it out to the 

^ same practical consequences. In order to this, we must 

understand what such a profession implies ; what is in- 
[ tended by his being "the ChHst, the Son of God," and 

^^ what is the value of faith in him as such. To illustrate 

these objects is the purpose of the present discourse. 

It is to be remarked, first of all, that the titles given to 

our Lord iii the text are unquestionably synonymous, and 

are used to indicate the same office. The ancient Jews 

familiarly employed the phrase Son of Ood as one of the 

I names of the Christ, or Messiah. They used them both 

promiscuously, to denote that great Prince and Deliverer, 

whom they also styled King qf Israel and Son of Dctvid, and 

1^ whom they were expecting to fulfil the prophecies. That 

the titles are thus equivalent to each other is rendered evi- 
dent by many passages in the New Testament. Thus, in 
the beginning of our Lcu'd's ministry, Andrew came and 
, told Peter, " We have found the Messiah,^* Philip said to 

r Nathanael, '' We have found him of whom Moses, in the law, 

I and the prophets, did write." And Nathanael cried out to 

Jesus, *' Thou art the Son of God^ thou art the King of 
Israel." It is obvious that each of theu^, using different lan- 
guage, intended to express the same thing — that this was the 
expected Messiah. Again, when the elders and scribes de- 
manded of Jesus if he were the Christy he replied indirectly, 
^ "Hereafter shall the Son of man sit on the right hand of the' 

power of God." They immediately exclaimed, '* Art thou 
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then the Som of €hdf" In tUa ease nockiiig can be 
plainer tlun that the two pfaraaes are of the same io^Mrt. 
There is also a passage in the first epistle of John, in which 
their equivalenej *' is stated with the praciaioQ of a sjikv 
gism." 

'' Whosoerer betieyeth Hat Jesms is He Ckngt, is bon of 
God." 

** WbatsoeTer is bom (tf God, ofcreometh die wofld." 

" YHio is he that orercometh the world, hot he that be- 
lieveth thai Jemu is tie Sam qf Godf " 

It is thus plain, that, according to the usage of the JewiA 
people, adopted and sanctioned by Jesos and the aposlica, 
the title San of Oad has precisely the same signliieance 
with that of Messiak,* As if to intimate this, the erang^ 
lists are wont to place them together; so that we rend, in 
nomeroos passages, ''the Christ, the Son oi God," evi- 
dentlj pnt in imposition, as interpreters of each other. 

The terra Messimkj or Christy is the spedal, peculiar, 
distingniwhing title accorded to iesns. Its original signifi* 
cation is tke Ammntad; and it embraces whatever office or 
dnty it was the purpose of his mission to perfiwm. In n 
word, it is his official designation ; and ks importance and 
conqdetenesB may be firtimaffd by remarking, that it 



* « To be the Sm 0f Goi, and to be Ue Ckrirt^ are bat dilieieiit 
expressions of tlie same thing." ** It is the rery same thing to be- 
liere OuU Jtnu is tike CAnsC, and that Jetmt iM tke Som tf Gad^ 
express it how yea please. This alone is the ftith whieh 
regeneiate a man, and pot a divine spirit into him ; that is, 
him a conqueror oyer the world, as Jesos was." — Dr. Patrick^ Hshop 
of Ely^ as quoted by Locke, in the postscript to his First Vindication. 

On the whole subject of faith in Jesos as the Christ, I refer the 
reader very earnestly to that invalnaUe treatise of Loeke, Tho tUa^ 

MO dtliatni tnflks 

2* 
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by tills title ke was predicted, expeeted, umoanoed, tfi^ 
cetvedy acknowledged^ and persecuted, preadied to the 
nations, and believed on in the world. From the days of 
the prophets who Ibretold his appearing, to the song of the 
angels at his nativity, and the establishment of his kingdom 
amongst the Gentiles, this is his chosen title ; and by this it 
is declared that " the kingdoms of this world shall beconid 
the kingdoms of oar Lord, and of his Christ" 

Under this title his coming was predicted. When Dafliel 
spake of him, he called him " Messiah the Prince ; " and 
Isaiah allnded to the name when he said, " Jehovah hath 
anointed me to preach glad tidings." 

Under this title his advent was anxiously expected. The 
Jews -waited long for their promised deliverer and king, and 
the name by virhich they knew him was the Messiah. When 
the Baptist came, they earnestly asked if he were the 
Christ ; and they pressed in crowds aronnd the path of Jesos 
with the same inquiry. Even the Samaritans had this ex- 
pectation ; so that the woman at Sichar said, '' I know tiiat 
when the Messi^ cometh, who is called Christ, he will tell 
«s all things." 

Under this title he was annauneed by^e angels at Beth* 
lehem, — *' Unto you is born this day a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord." 

Under this title he was received and acknowledged. The 
twelve followed him, because they had '^ found the Mes* 
siah." Peter in our text and elsewhere, Martha at the 
grave of Lazarus, and the man blind from his birth, con- 
fessed and honored him as the predicted Messiah. As such 
the multitudes waited on him, and ''would take him by 
force to make him king," and welcomed him with hosannaa 
to the holy city. 

As the Messiah, he became subject to persectOion, 



1%* amkithics of the land decreed, '<tkatif any nan 
gbMld e<ttftB8 him to be the Christy he should be put out 
of th6 6ynag«^ek'' They accused him of blaqriMny h^ 
^e their &tm, eooneil, bc^eanse be claimed to be the Sea 
of God, that is^ the Messiah ; and before the Roman magis* 
trate they arraigned him kft treason, in saying ** that he him* 
beif is ChriiA, a king/' As sttch, the soldiers mocked him 
widi a crown and sceptre ; hUd the brutal mnltitnde, at the 
foot of the cross^ hwnlted his seffering wkh the cry, '' If 
thou be the Ohriet, sate thyself; come down from the eross, 
and we will believe." 

' It was as the Messiah, likewise, that he was preached to 
the nations, and belkved on in the world. Wherever the 
apostles went with the message of Heaven, this was the 
btifden of their preaching, " reasoning out of the SoripCores, 
imd proving that Jesus is the Christ." To this when the 
people consented, they were baptized and acknowledged as 
disciples; and on this truth churches were gathered and 
founded. The disciples were so familiarly known from this 
leading itfticle of their faith, that the name of CkriHiane 
was given them at Antioch, and has adhered to them to the 
present time. 

Thiid it appears that the title generally used in the Scrip- 
tures to designate the peculiar character and essential office 
of Jesus, is that of the Messiah. We proceed to inquire 
coHcernmg the nature and objects of the office thus des- 
ignated. 

It is a remarkable feature in God's moral government of 
the world, that it is constituted of successive dispensations, 
each more perfect than the preceding, by which increasing 
knowledge and more perfect institutions have been given to 
men, " as they were able to bear them." In the early com- 
munications of God, we find frequent intimations of a pur- 
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poi6 to make a final and oomf^ete ref dation, and to estab- 
lish on earth, as the greatest boon of di?ine beneTdence, 
a permanent dispensation of trath and grace, beneath 
which a purer knowledge of God should prevail, the do- 
minion of evil should be shaken, and order, peace, and hi^H 
piness hold universal sway. To introduce this state of 
things, was the duty assigned to the Messiah. For this 
purpose he was commissiimed and sent forth. And what- 
ever might be necessary for the acc<HBplishment of this 
great moral design, fcHrois part of his commission, and is 
comprised in the objects of his office. 

To this end, as the very title by which he is known indi- 
cates, he was set apart and consecrated. The anointing 
was a solemn form of consecration, by which the priests and 
kings, and sometimes the prophets,* were separated to their 
respective services among the chosen people. It was the 
most significant act in an august and imposing ceremony 
of inauguration. It was the sacred sign of devotion to the 
appointed office or work, and came, at last, to stand for the 
thing signified, in cases where the sign ig^lf had not been 
used. Thus Cyrus is called the anoiniedf when commis- 
sioned for the overthrow of Babylon and the restorati<m of 
the Jews ; and the patriarchs, and even the whole pec^le 
of Israel, are so named,t because separated from the rest 
oi mankind for the accomplishment of peculiar purposes in 
the moral government of the world. In conformity with 
this usage, the holiest and chief messenger of God to man, 
appointed to effect the most important changes and intro- 
duce the perfect dispensation^ — to take place, in the govern- 
ernment of the church, of all the priests, and kings, and 
prophets, who had, under the former economy, been its me- 
diators, jnstiructors, and rulers, — is for this cause styled 

* See 1 Kings zix. 16. f Psalm cv. 15 ; Hab. iii. 13. 
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tili^tibtdfy tk$ Afwmied; ''above his IWoWft," gays the 
Scriptiire, because canseeraled to a duty and dignitf with 
whieh none other can compare ; *' with the Hdy Spirit and 
with power/' becaaae it was not for temporal and earthly, 
but §dit spiritual and eternal purposes. 

We knay, therefore, without indulging a fancifiil analogy, 
consider the Messiah as aniting in his own character all the 
sacred offices of the ancient church, to whi^ the oil of con- 
beoration was applied^ and use them for the iHustration of his . 
character. This we may the rather do, because each title 
is freely accorded to him in the sacred writings. 

The office of the prophets wa^ to instruct, to teach, to 
admonish^ and to foretell future events. They were the 
guardians of the public religion and morals, appointed to 
Watch against corruption and sin^ and to proclaim the wam- 
ingi and judgments of Heaven against infidelity and crime. 
It was not an hereditary office, but one of special appoint* 
faient, at least in its higher departments, to which expresa 
insjf^iration was necessary, and to which miraculous powers 
were often added. This office, unquestionably, and in its 
highest character, was comprehended in that of the Mes* 
siah. In this character Moses is supposed to have spoken 
of him — "A Prophet shall the Lord your Ood raise up to 
you from among* your brethren, like unto me.'^ In this 
character the people expected him — " Art thou that Proph- 
et 7 " wks their inquiry ; and when they accompanied him 
with hosannas to Jerusalem, ''This is Jesus," said they, 
" the Prophet of Galilee.'' So his disciples described him — 
" a prophet mighty in word and deed." So he called him- 
self, when he said, " It cannot be that a prophet should 
perish out of Jerusalem." And such he proved himself, by 
the works of supernatural power which attested his divine 
anthority ; by the holy instructions which flowed froin his 
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lips, sarpasBii^^ all the moral wisdom of man ; by the fidelity 
of Ittfl earnest and affectionate warnings, his pathetic ex- 
postulations, his powerful rebukes, his authmtative denun- 
ciations, such as no other man ever uttered, — before which 
the proud and hardened quailed as he spake, the ministers 
of justice were driven back, and the prejudiced and power- 
ful silenced ; and by his many predictions concerning the 
future, — which the world has shuddered to see accom- 
plished, and which even our eyes behold in a course of 
fulfilment. 

The office of priest is also supposed to be comprehended 
in the Messiahship of Jesus. It is observable, however, 
that this title is never given him in the New Testament, 
excepting in the epistle to the Hebrews ; and there it is in a 
peculiar relation, and for peculiar purposes, which cannot be 
considered in the present connection. The priesthood 
amongst the Jews was an hereditary office, confined to the 
family of Levi. It was an office separated fi'om the world, 
consecrated to religious duties, devoted to the service of the 
Temple, and especially engaged in the various ceremonies 
of an extensive ritual, and the offerings and incense of the 
altar. It is plain, therefi3re, that, although Jesus was liter- 
ally a prophet, he could not have been literally a priest, 
because he was of Judah, not of Levi, and was not in any 
sense attached to the Temple, or occupied in its service. 
But in as far as he was separated firom the world, and set 
apart to the promotion of religion, and lived wholly in a 
state of consecration to God, so far he might be regarded 
as possessing the sacred character of the priesthood ; just as 
his disciples, for similar reasons, are called " kings and 
priests unto God,'' and '^ a royal priesthood." So far, also, 
as his sufferings in our behalf operate as a means of lead- 
ing us to repentance and holiness, and of effecting ,that 
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forgiveness of siii, which it was the office of the Jewish high 
priest to announce on the annual day of {Nropitiatioii, so 
far Jesas may be regarded as the '' high priest of our 
profession." 

The office of the Messiah may be in part, also, eiplained 
by that of king. The kings of Israd are fiuniliarly known 
in the Old Testament as " the Lead's ancwited ; " and as 
the Messiah was to spring from their race, and sit on the 
throne of his father David, and their government was to be 
on his shoulder, so he was to be accounted king no leas 
than prophet. It may be remarked, indeed, that it was 
peculiarly and eminently as. king that the prophets had 
spoken of him, and his countrymen expected him. '' King 
of Israel " was one title equivalent to " Messiah ; " and 
** kingdom of heaven " was the phrase that expressed the 
state of the church beneath his influence. When " God 
anointed him with the Holy Spirit and with power," it was 
to be prince over his spiritual kingdom among men. The 
people were looking for a temporal prince,* who should 
literally accomplish the words of the promise, and '' sit mi 
the throne of his father David ; " a|d therefore it was that 
they sought *' to take him by force and make him king." 
He was on this pretence arraigned before the Roman ao- 
thprity, as one who made himself king in of^KMition to the 
emperor. And therefore, when Pilate asked him if he were 
a king, he denied it not, but only said, in explanation, '* My 
kingdom is not of this world." Peter, accordingly, declares 
him " a Prince and Savior ; " and Paul speaks of the period 
when, having accomplished his royal labors, and ** put down 
all rule, authority, and power," he shall ** deliver up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father." 

All this implies that the office of Messiah embraces that 
of king, and that he is, in the language of Daniel, *' Mes- 
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lii^ th« Ft'uhu.** To him » eiNQiiyHftd tl^ ^fmnuoR OYfr 
the moral provincos which form Ihe c^harcM of God. He 
18 made supreme in all coaceros of i^ligion ai^d trut^, of 
coiiaoience and duty. The command is given to him o?€ur 
the heart and life, the opinions, the character* foid the des- 
tination of the intelligent children of e^th. Thi» 19 the 
most splendid and extensive kingdom Qver set up among 
men — an empire to which the magnificence and power of 
all the empires that have flourished in ^e past ages of time 
are not to he compared, and to which all the concerns of ^I 
the states of the world are to be finally made subservient 
Already is this in part effected. Already doqs his peaceful 
and spiritual authority sway the minda of men beyond tho 
power of human law and the authoiity of human custom. 
Already are the manners of the nations and the policy of 
princea modified and guided by his superior, influence. But 
he has not yet taken to himself all his power. As k9owi-" 
edge and light advance, the minds of men shall be y^t 
more comfHetely subject^ to him; all hearts shall bow 
before him, and ** every tongue confess him to be Lord." 
Human power shall, be contrcJled by his- rule, hum^iji lawsi 
be limited by his precepts^ and c^l the ^titutions of earth 
be moulded in c<N%formity with his spi^i^ Qod shall lifl tl^ 
arm of hia provid^ce over the nations, " ai^d overture, ^d, 
overturn, and overturn," till ** the jcingdi^s of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Chriist^ 
and he shall reign forever ai^d ev€^." 

Such 10 a general description of the work which thQ 
Messiah was commissioned to perform, and of the efll^ot^ 
which his ministrations were to produce. He ,was to mak^ 
the final revelation of Qod's will; to establish a clpiurpl)^ 
which, as ^ spiritual empire beneath his authority, s)v)Old 
perpetttfite the knowled|^ i^nd influence of religious tjruth; 
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ft spread Hght, and hipimeflt, and peaee^ bjr oiaaM of ya 
iiiBtiltttions; to free men from tiie bondage 'of aapennitiony 
4^e degradation of vice, and the terrors of death ; in a word, 
10 set up the dominion of God's holy imd parental govern- 
ment, and prepare men fcr heav^i by bringing them on 
earth to the lore and practice of those holy gvaees which 
Ibrm the bliss of the good hereafler. '* To thia end he was 
bom, and to this end he came into the world) that he mi|^t 
bear witness to the truth" — the truth which '* makes 
ftee " from corroption and sin, and ^' acetifies ** the soul. 

Three retnarks fc41ow from oixr sabject. 

1. 4[t ia evident, from what has been said, thai the ohcr- 
eetet in which our Lord appears, and in which he claiafts 
to be received and honored^ is an official character simply. 
He comes to the world invested with a certam office, whose 
main duties have been mentioned, and is an object ef atten* 
tion and reverence as holding that office. It is the dignity 
qf the camminiany which is evidendy referred to in all these 
representations. They plainly have no aliusien to the na« 
titre of his persmi, or tte rank of hie being, or his original 
etation of existence. They snggest no snbtite diseusnoas 
concerning his essence and attributes. Tlmy are satisfied 
mth pomting him out to «s as one ordained to aoeoaq>lish 
llie most beneficent purposes of Heaven, and inr tUs veason 
demanding the faith and obedience of man. 

Let us, then, be satisfie d wi^ knowing and hajding this ; 
Ibr it is all which the flerqitares have made essentia on the 
|>oait, qr of wliich Attf seem anzioas to pefsuede wu It 
haa happened, indeed, tfaat men have ever been selieitoaa 
to ascertain something further, and have persuaded them- 
ielvte iiiat a very poeitife decmon ia neoessafy on p<mits 
leMinf , not aaij to the anthorky, hot te the nature, cf 
Petiiap» ia ie not to be ea|ieel»d diat we ahonid be 
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free from all wilicitade on this sabject. But wliaterer our 
Micitttde may be, it should nerer blind ua to the fact« that 
it is the receiving of Jeans tit the ojfices and reiaiians to 
which the Father has appointed him, which the Scriptures 
make the essential thing ; and no decision of ours on more 
intricate and curious questions can affect our Christian 
claim, if they do not affect our faith and obedience on this 
great point. If we truly hold this, all our knowledge on 
other questions could add nothing to our conviction of the 
certainty and obligation of his truth, or to the sapport and 
comfcnrt of our faith ; because, in any case, he that re* 
ceives him receives the Father who sent him, and he that 
rejects him rejects the Father. His, doctrines and his 
pr<Hni8es, his precepts and his threatenings, have divine 
authority ; and in no case could they have more. His life 
has accomplished all which it was in any case designed to 
accomplish, and his death has all the efficacy which it 
pleased God to appoint it to have. To what purpose, then, 
our anxiety to ascertain the mystery of his nature ? Why 
fancy it essential to understand the secret of his being! 
When we receive Jesus as the Messiah, we know that we 
receive him as we are commanded to receive him. It is 
the good profession of Peter and of Martha ; it drew the 
express commendaticm of their Lord ; it is that for whieh 
the apostles argued, and on which the early churches were 
founded; and why should we sufier ourselves to be per- 
plexed by the contentions and mysteries of later ages, when 
we may find rest in that simple doctrine, which gladdened 
the hearts of the first disciples, and . secured the unity of 
the primitive body ? 

2. For the same reasons, the profession of this faidi by 
others should be sufficient ground of accounting them 
Christians and admit^g them to fellowship. So the i^KXh 
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ties thought and practised, and we have no right to depart 
from ^their example. Indeed, if we do not stc^ here, it is 
difficult to say where we may stop. If we may add one to the 
article which they have declared essential to the Christian 
name and fellowship, how many may we not addt We 
should learn a caution from the history of the church ; for 
this proneness to increase the cafiilogue of fundamental 
truths has heen a most ^itfiil source of confusion and mis- 
ery. Every generation and every separate body has some 
peculiar mode of viewing religious truth, and some favorite 
doctrine of its own, which it soon magnifies into a matter of 
essentia] importance, and expects to find in all who profess 
to be Christians. It is forthwith added to the list of 
fundamentals, and made part of the standard to which all 
must conform. This conformity to a various and many-col- 
ored system has been the attempt of all i^s. To secure it, 
the peace of the church has been sacrificed, the rights of 
conscience and man trampled upon, and oppressions exer- 
cised in the name of Christ, which might disgrace the most 
savage tyranny that has ever warred against human peace. 
And all to what purpose ? To secure a uniformity of belief 
in a multiplicity of articles — a thing which never has been, 
and which, it is time for us to know, never can be, effected, 
while God is pleased to allow to men liberty of conscience ; 
«nd to coerce conscience is a crime, which always has been, 
and ever must be, attended with misery. But leave the 
conscience free, and set up no faith beyond that which Je- 
sus demanded and Peter professed, — then the divisions of 
Christendom might end, and " the broken churches be 
healed." That uniformity, which has been hitherto sought 
for by compulsion and fire, will spring up spontaneously as 
soon as believers shall think it sufficient to h<Mior a common 
Master in his favorite and distiiAstive office. 
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Undoubtedly other articles belong to the OhristiaD syt^ 
tern ; and he who has received this will learn them of his 
Master. What is to be insisted upon is, that we have no 
right to dictate on the sttbject, nor to reject any one who 
holds this, on the ground that he has understood some of 
his Lord's instructions in a different sense from our under* 
standing of them. *^ Bjr taking Jesus to be the Messiah, he 
is made a subject of his kingdom ; that is, a Christian. To 
say that an explicit knowledge of, and actual obedience to, 
all the laws of hn kingdom, is what is required to make 
him a subject, is what was never said of any other king- 
d<Mtt. A man must be a subject before he is bound to 
obey ; * and he is bound to obey the Lord of the kingdom, 
and not his fellow-subjects. " He stands or falls to his own 
master.'' How shall we dare to exclude any one from the 
title and privileges of his reign, because he will not substH 
tote some other for the simple profession of Peter 1 How 
riiall we dare to say, " You shall not pass over the Jordan 
of life, because you cannot utter the complicated Shibboleth 
that we have framed "? 

3. In the last place, those who receive Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, acknowledge him to be their teacher and supreme 
guide in religion and duty, from whose authority there lies 
no appeal. ** All things," he says, ** are committed to me 
by my Father ; " '* neither came I of myself, Ji)ut he sent 
me." He is presented to the attention of men, not as one 
whom they would do wisely to accept, but whom, also, they 
are at liberty to refuse. For such is the commission he 
bears, that they cannot refuse him without rejecting the 
Father, who sent him. ** He that honoreth not the Son hon- 

* See Lookers Second Vindication, Works, fol. ii. 625. The 
form of the gentence is a little yaried, t» stut it to the ooaneotio&. * 
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oreth not the Father." In regmrd to other teaehen, it is 
optional With us to learn of them or not. We may become 
their disciples if we please; bat there is no obligation to b^ 
come so. We may read their volumes if we please; but 
if we please we may neglect them. But not so in regard to 
God's Anointed. Such are his pretensions, concerning 
whom a voice came from heaven, " This is my beloved Son ; 
HEAR him/' that, if we turn to him a deaf and prejudiced 
ear, it is at the peril of our souls. It is in a manner the 
essence of his office, that it has clothed him with a divine 
right over us. Whether we will hear, or whether we will 
forbear, that right exists, smd his message is the message of 
God. He is our Master, and Guide, and King, and we can- 
not escape the obligation to follow his instructions and obey 
his laws. There must be no interference with his author- 
ity, no hesitation in our allegiance, no partial compliance 
whh his requisitions. But at all times, in ail places, in all 
concerns, — in the cares of life and in the purposes of the 
heart ; in the duties of the wcMrld and in the preparation for 
death, — his doctrine must be our supreme ktw^ and his pre- 
cepts our only path. 

Let us be persuaded, my dear brethren, to know and to 
feel this. Let the impression sink deeply in our hearts, 
that the moral sway of Christ extends, without exception, to 
c all we are, and purpose, and do, and hope. Let us feel — 
' and O that we might act upon the feeling — that in him 
we have a friend, sent to us from God, that he may lead us 
to heaven. As such let us acknowledge and welcome him. 
The anthems of angels announce his nativity ; the voice of 
jGod bears witness at his baptism ; the pow^s of nature 
wait upon him, and obey him, while he lives ; they are sha- 
ken and convulsed when he dies ; the grave refuses to re- 
tain him, and his resurrection declarea. him to be the Son 

3» 
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of God with power. He sends forth his light and tnith^ 
and the moral darkness of the world is dissipated. The 
temples of superstition fall, the halls of false philosophy are 
deserted^ the humble and neglected are elevated to dignity 
and hope, the troubled are made acquainted with peace, the 
contrite are forgiven, and the dying smile with hope. " Old 
things are passed away, and behold all is become new.'' 
Happy are they who have eyes to see^ and ears to hear, and 
hearts to feel, what the grace of God has thus accomplished 
for the children of men ! Haj^y they who are partakera 
of this moral regeneration ! who know, from personal eiqpe- 
rience, the worth of these messages of life, and the joy and 
peace they impart to the believing ! But miserable they 
who have no sense of the greatest work which has been 
wrought upon our world I who have no share in that joy 
which tunes the voices of heaven, and changes the fa«e of 
earth ! Unhappy men I who see it all, and yet perceive it 
not ; who hear it all, and yet understand it not ; who have 
thus shut themselves out from the most elevated happiness 
of earth, and the sublimest, the only satisfying prospects, 
which are offered to the human soul. " O that they were 
wise; that they would understand this; that they woold 
consider their latter end 1 " 
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SUFFICIENCY AND EFFICACY OF FAITH IN THE 

' MESSIAH. 

I JOHN V. 5. 

WHO 18 HX THAT OYXRCOMETH THB WORLD, BUT HX THAT BBLHTZTM 

THAT JXSUS IS THE SON OF OOD. 

To reeeiva Jesos as the Son of Ood, the appc^nted Metf- 
nah, ta, we have already seen, to receive him in the char- 
acter in which he is especially revealed, and with the pr<H 
feaaion which he himself declared sufficient. It is the 
primary and fundamental article of the system, in which, 
however they may otherwise difibr, all believers are agreed, 
and which all may find sufficient who will receive it in the 
true spirit ; for small and simple as it may appeal, it eonah 
prises ** the wisdom of God and the power of God," and has 
^that efficacy which shall ** overcome the world/' 

It is sometimes, however, thought inconceivable thai 
belief in a proposition apparently so inadequate should pro* 
dttce such vast effects. When we hear with what energy 
the gospel operates, and what extensive effects it is designed 
to produce, we fancy there must be some extensive, com- 
plicated, wonderful machinery ; and with a ready feeling cf 
incredulity, we objeet that so simple a statemeiit of the 
Christian faith must be wholly feeble and ineffieieiK. 
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To this objection, which indeed may seem plausible, I 
will first offer a reply, and then attempt to describe the 
operation of this principle, so as to prove that it is not de- 
ficient in energy. 

The objection proceeds on a wrong assumption. It pre- 
sumes that we are capable of deciding beforehand what 
faith would be sufficient or insufficient for the purposes of 
religion, and that we are at liberty to receive or reject, 
according to the estimate of our own judgment. But cer- 
tainly we are not to trust our own antecedent judgment in 
a case like this. The Christian system is not an invention 
of ours, neither can we control the power it may exert, oi 
determine the consequences that may flow firom it. The 
whole is dependent on that divine authority by which it has 
been communicated to us. It is matter of revelation and 
command ; and if this simple faith be written in its records, 
we have no right to interpose our judgment, and say it must 
be insufficient. If the express dedaration of Scripture be, 
that it shall " Qvercome the world," we have no right to step 
forward and allege that it is impossible. 

Besides, why should we imagine it inadequate to the 
purposes for which it is ordained t Is it not the manner of 
Odd to bring about great effects from aj^arently feeble 
causes? It is so in every part of his works.^ His miglrtiest 
rivers, which roll over immense regions, and bear the fertil- 
izing influence of his providence to cities and nations, are 
collected by him from the drops that trickle from the recks 
of the mountains, and the vapors that fall in ^w upon their 
sides. His tremendous Cbrests, that cover continents with 
their shade, are reared by him from a few seeds, so small 
that the wind blows them about as it were in sport. The 
i^uqtleas multitudes of his children,. who have acted and 
been l^appy on this slage of being, an^ are to crowd the 
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li«biUtioii8 of eternity with life and bliss, were gradudly 
collected from the few particles of dust which composed 
the .first man's frame. So true it is that he di^lays his 
power and scatters his blessings by the iteration of small 
means, rather than by large exertions; gradually, rather 
than suddenly. So true it is that, in all his ways, " God 
chooses .the weak things of the world to confound those that 
are mighty." Why, then, should it be thought incredible 
that this simple truth, Jesus is the Christy should be that 
which is to justify, and sanctify, and save a miserable 
world ? Small it may be, and, insignificant it may seem to 
man's perverted vision ; but it may be all powerful in His 
hands, who has caused a few Galilean peasants to change 
the face of empires, and is able even of the stones to raise 
up children to Abraham. 

This objection is also sometimes urged through a misun- 
derstanding of the actual state of the question. It is argued 
against, as if we had asserted this to be the whole, as well 
as the foundation of Christianity ; as if we made no account 
of the building that is to be raised upon it ; as if we incul- 
cated a '' faith without works." But this misapprehension 
might be easily removed. If one should say, that the rqot^ 
is the essential part of the tree, he would not be suf^KMed 
to mean that the branches and fruit are of no value ; and if 
one should carefully plant the root in his ground, we should 
take it for granted that he desired, and would cherish, the 
branches and fruit. So it is in the Christian system. 
When we call this doctrine the essential article, we do not 
undervalue all others, nor declare that there is none other. 
But we mean that, if this be faithfully planted and take root 
in the man, the rest of the system will grow from it, and 
the fruits of the Spirit be borne upon its branches. And 
therefore we say, that, if we see a man earnestly cultivating 
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this, it should be tfatisfactory evidence to us that he is a dis- 
ciple, deserving our charity and fellowship. We have no 
right to discard him because his trunk leans a little to 
another direction from our own, nor because the branches 
are a little more or a little^ less numerous. If they bear 
fruit, well ; we may judge from that whether the root have 
been well planted, and whether the tree be good. 

Consider, then, the natural operation and direct tendency 
of this principle. One believes, sincerely and religiously^ 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. Now, I ask, is it 
possible for him to stc^ here, and no consequences to fol- 
low 1 If he do not believe it sincerely and religiously, — if 
he take it only as any other historical truth, but not as 
having more concern with himself than the fact that Alex* 
ander was a conqueror, or Xerxes a king of Persia, — then, 
undoubtedly, he may stop at the barren assent. But if, as I 
said, he believe it sincerely and religiously, is it not impos- 
sible that he should rest here? For what is implied in 
such a belief? A belief in Grod, the Supreme Governor 
and Father, who had for ages spoken of that Messiah by 
his prophets, and whose purposes he was sent to fulfil ; a 
belief in his character, authority, purposes, and will, as the 
moral Ruler of men ; a belief that all the instruction of 
Jesus rests on the authority of God, and a consequent 
reception of whatever he teaches, as the true doctrine of 
religion; a belief that the way of acceptance and life is 
revealed by him, and that to disregard and disobey him is 
to disregard the authori^ of God, and to subject ourselves 
to his displeasure to whom we are accountable at last. 
The mind of him who religiously believes that Jesus is 
the Christ, cannot escape these consequences. They are 
momentous ; they are affecting ; they are practical conse- 
quences. They touch the springs of action ; they agitate 
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him w'Pk hope and few ; they teach htm that he has an 
iofioite interest at stake; they make him anxions for his 
eternal destiny. He feels that here he is hoand by obliga- 
tions wiiich cannot be broken ; that there is bnt <»e path 
left him — that of implicit submission to the instmetions of 
this heavenly Messenger, and a life of devotion, repentance, 
and holiness; since it were an insane inconsistency to 
acknowledge this powerfnl trnth, and yet live disregardfhl 
of its authority, and uninfluenced by its requisitions. 

It is to be considered, also, that this faith is something 
mwe, much more, than mere belief, inasmuch as the idea 
of confidence cnr trust makes an essential part of it. To 
believe thai Jesus is the Son of God, is to have cmtfidenee 
in him as such. Many examples might be adduced in 
which this sense is most obviously implied ; as where our 
Lord says, '' Let not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in 
God, believe also in me." In ttese expressions is mani- 
festly intended confidence, trust. Indeed, nothing can be 
plainer, than that there can be no real religk>us fidth, with- 
out implicit trust in its object. And, accordingly, all the 
examples of faith, which the apostle has collected in his 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews, — Abraham and Moses, 
the [Mrophets and the mu^yrs, -^ are indisputably examples 
of confidence in divine providence, trust in divine promises : 
and the feith by which the Clmstian, like those ancient 
wcMthies, is to overcome the world, is m like manner con- 
stituted of firm, unreserved trust. 

In this manner, then, a true recepticm of Jesus, and trust 
in him, as the conmissioned Messiah, the authorized 
Teacbex, the appointed Legidator and Guide, inevitably 
leads to the Christian spaces ; they are the legitimate and 
necessary dmsequences. If such a fidth exist, it cannot 
wUod alone; it must, it will, pervade and influence the 
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•oul ; it wilt be seen and Mt ib the tlKmgte, the setttittentu, 
the d^ifes, the diapomtions, the actkms. It is not ilsdf 
the whole, but it gires life to the whole. Erery prinoifte 
necessary to the Christian system, and to acceptance widi 
God, is e<»inected with it and flows from it. ' 

There are one or two passages in close connection witii 
that of our text, which confirm this estimate of its moral 
efficacy. In the fifteenth verse o^ the preceding ohapler, 
it is written, " Whosoever shall confess diat Jesus is the 
Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God.'' What 
stronger assertion could we desire t And how oan we 
faficy any weakness in that faith, to which the apostle bears 
ikt strong testimony, that God is in him who professes it, 
and he in God t 

Again he says, ^* Whosoever beKeveth that Jesus is iAte 
Christ, is bem of God." What farther testimony oould be 
desired to the efficacy of this fkith t He who truly pos- 
sesses it, is regenerate, is become one of the adopted fem- 
ily of God, one of the household of heaven ; and thus in 
him l^e vbry purpose of the Christian dii^ensation is aecom-* 
plished. 

The same apostle teUs us that the very object of writii^ 
his booh of the Gospel, was, to establkih the faith ** that 
Jesus is the Christ, tiie Son of God, and that, b^ieviog, ti^y 
might have life through his name." Words cannoit inMe 
distinctly state iht necessary article of fidth, or nore dieok}* 
edly assert .its efficacy. Who can aceonnt it insnfiioiettt, 
when John declares thnt it opens the doors of life ? 

Add to these the words of our text"— " Who is he that 
overeometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God ? " I ask, therefore, again, what ftirtber em 
we desire? What stronger testimony can be given t» the 
strei^tJ^oftfiisprine^lef If it be suffieiint t6over4Mtt«e 



tfac worid, to five life -tiiraagli^ hU q^niei to edbet ^e Cfariv 
^an rcgeneratkm, and a spiritual anioo widi God, to wfaftt 
purpose can it be insufficient, to wiMt work unequal t If 
this faith be weak, what faith shall be called strong ? 

Having thus established, from Tarious considerations, the 
sufficiency of the principle laud down in our text, let us fur- 
ther illustrate the subject by inquiring in what mammer U 
iterates so as to secure tfaia effect. 

It operates by stc6ngll»ning the soul with such priaci* 
plea, and filling it with such resources, that it does not need 
the world for its ha^mess, but is capable ci being happy 
independently of it. The wofld ruins a man by its tempts.*^ 
tions to sin, because he foolishly imagines indulgence in sin 
necessary to his happiness. The w<Mrld makes a mmi mia- 
eraUe by its uncertainties and cakumties, because he has 
set his heart upon its. prosperity to make hira happy. If il 
were not so, — if he had prorided sufficient sources of happl- 
nees in things indep^ident of a sinful and changing worid, 
*^ then he c^tainly would not run into these destructiTe in- 
dulgences, nor wreck his peace by trusting to the deeeitihl 
joys of life. And this is precisely the work ai fadth. It 
furnishes him with otb^ means and resources <^ felieity, 
00 rich, so abondasit, that he has no need to dmw iqion ^n 
or pleasure, and therefbn is not comtpied by them, »or 
ande wretched by temporal losses^ 

TIm may be better understood, perhaps, by observing 
4he same thing in ether ei^amples. It is very observable, in 
the e]q>erieace of life, that diffiiretit men, er^nalljr eager in 
the 'pursuit of hi^iness, place ^etr depNidence far h^ypi- 
ness in very different things; so Chat what is abfoiutely 
essentiai to one, mi^ be of no impcMsnoe to another, 
because his affiaMstions lie else«i4i^«^ For cacample : bete is 
ime^wko pmBues sensnal indtdgeniee, liKM te his «ppeiiiw> 

4 
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and is . wretched if thejr be reatruned. Here is another, 
who regards property as the chief good, aiid» being whdlj 
devoted to its acquisition, passes by, with supreme indif* 
ference, those indulgences which are essential to the other* 
Here is a third, who is solicitous for nothing, but the acqui* 
sition of knowledge and literary eminence ; who feels that 
for himself happiness can be found only in retirement and 
study ; and he would feel small disturbance at a reverse of 
fortune affecting him in other respects. Instances of this 
sort are of daily observation — where one man pursues with 
the extreroest earnestness, and loses with the devest afflic- 
tion, what another would think worth no pains to acquire, 
and would relinquish without a sigh. This depends entirely 
upon what each had persuaded himself to be essential to his 
happiness. The loss of the merest trifle, if he have ac- 
counted it essential to his happiness, may rack him with 
intolerable pangs. The heaviest calamity, if he have placed 
his happiness elsewhere, may scarcely cost him a tear. 
Ahab, the great king of Israel, had set his heart upon an 
insignificant vineyard, and, because he could not obtain it, 
thought himself too wretched to live. But Paul, the apostle, 
** suffered the loss of all things,'' and gave them up cheer- 
fully, because to ncme of them had he trusted for happiness, 
but his whole soul was absorbed in something else. 

This explains to ua the power of faith, and shows the 
secret of its operation. If avarice is able to overcome sen- 
suality, so that the miser is scrupulously temperate ; if the 
love of learning can overcome the love of pleasure, so that 
the student will deny himself even to the loss of health ; if 
the desire of distinction will overcome the love of ease, and 
of friends, and every other affection, so that the ambitious 
conqueror will live a long life of hardship, privation, and 
danger, because his only happiness is to be paal,«-*thjSB» 
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I ask, do you not understand how the noMe and celestial 
principle of faith may overcome all these, yea, may ** over» 
come the world " ? Do you not see how this mighty prin- 
ciple — which extends to things infinite, and glories im- 
measurable, and ages that cannot end — may become a 
RULING PASSION in the soul ; may open a fountain of felici- 
ty which shall make all others tasteless ; may ^ offer to in- 
quiring man an honor and peace, in possessing which he 
shall think himself more than recompensed for the loss of 
all others 1 As the mother, — who once, in the young hour 
of beauty and enjoyment, sailed round the giddy circle of 
pleasure, and could imagine no happiness of life but in the 
party and the dance, in admiration and gayety ; but now, 
with her little charge about her, rarely goes from home, and 
is satisfied to sit by them night and day — so changed that 
she regrets no enjoyments abroad, and feels not a desire to 
partake what was once her only pleasure, — so he that is 
wedded to heavenly faith, absorbed in its new and purer 
employments and satisfactions, sees nothing to regret in the 
forbidden things of the world ; is not unreasonably troubled 
by its cares, nor tempted by its seductions, nor overwhelmed 
by its disappointments : he has pleasures independent of it, 
in the brightness and excellence of which all others are 
dim, and in the enjoyment of which the loss of others is 
unregretted. 

Superiority to natural and temporal evil is not the chief 
purpose of the gospel, and yet it is a common thing in the 
New Testament to declare that the disciples shall be de- 
livered from it, and unaffected by it. Oar Lord, for exam- 
ple, commands his followers not to be aiixious concerning 
their food and clothing, or the evils of poverty, nakedness, 
and want ; promising that, if they seek the kingdom of God 
and its righteousness, all needful good mil be added thereto — 
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whifih is eertaioljr a^pnonife of deliferance from these tem^ 
poral evils. So^ also, lie proroises that <' every one who hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sistem, or father, or modier^ 
or wife, or children, or lands, for oijr name's sake, shall 
receive a hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting life/' 
Here, too, is a large promise of deliverance from temporal 
evil. What was intended by these promises 7 That they 
should actually never suffer want, but live in abundance ; 
that they should actually revive a hundred fold more of 
houses and lands, and other possessions 7 No one supposes 
it What, then, did our Lord mean 7 We may ascertain this 
point by inquiring why such possessions are so desirable, 
and why to be deprived of them is such an evil. The 
single reason is, that they are esteemed necessary to happi* 
nese. If, tiien, a man can be just as happy without tiiem, it 
is no longer an evil to him to be deprived of them. If the 
want of them do not make him unhappy, it is not an evil to 
hinv to want them. The want of luiiury and ease is no evil 
to the contented peasant, who has always lived in exposure, 
^ hardship, and labor, though it would be insufferable to the 
nobleman, who has been accustomed to fare sumptuously 
every day. So, likewise, if one receive a full and fair 
equivalent for the good of which he is deprived, he does not 
regard that privation as an evil. The enthusiast, who aban- 
dons fortune, prosperity, and friends, for the sditude and 
devotion of a monastery, conceives himself to have received 
a full equivalent for his sacrifice, and it is therefore to him 
no evil. And let a roan's privations be what they may, to 
him they are no calamity, so long as he feels that they are 
fully compensated to him. 

It is on this principle, and through the compensating 
power of faith, that we are enabled to understand our 
Ixvd's promises respecting temporal evtls^ He does . not 
mean that his followers shall receive a hundred fold in kind^ 
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but in happiness ; that is to say^tthey aiiall find thst the 
happiness and hope of true religion are more than a bal- 
ance for their sufferings and privations ; so that they woold 
a hundred times rather endure these than relinquish their 
profession in order to be free from them. This is perfectly 
obvious and true — as true now as when it was uttered by 
our Lord. Why do we desire worldly^ good, and flee 
worldly evil? Because we desire happiness. But if religion 
warrants to us happiness independmit of worldly good, and 
in spite of worldly evil, then we have what we desire ; then 
our faith overcomes the world. That it does this, there artt 
** clouds of witnesses" — the apostles and martyrs, who 
endured all things, and in the midst of all ** sang praise to 
God; " and humbler Christians, in the depths of poverty and 
distress, yet cheerful, content, and rejoicing ; men, injured, 
threatened, persecuted, yet patient, serene, and uncom- 
plaining, while they can appeal to Him who judges right- 
eously ; men, lingering in painful sickness, cut off from the 
engagements of life, their prospects blasted, their hopes dis- 
appointed, their props torn away, yet not cast down nor 
dismayed ; but finding in the power of faith and heavenly 
hope a compensation for their trials, and a victory over the 
world. 

EUjually complete is their triumph over spiritual evil. 
They walk amid the deceitful disguises and fatal ambushes 
of sin, unseduced and unharmed. Though the passions 
within ally themselves to the solicitations without, and war 
against their souls ; though the constitution of their bodily 
frame, and the temper of their mind, the circumstances in 
which they are thrown, the company which they frequent, 
and the cares which occupy them, all combine to introduce 
flome disorder into their spirits, to allure or surprise them to 
what is wToag, and to array them, even against their wills^ 

4» 
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in diiobedience to Qod ; yet, orer this fearful combinatioii^ 
against which unamsted man might combat in vain^ these 
Bnan of faith triumph. " God hath given them the victory 
tbcoogh our Iiord Jeaua Christ" Faith, where ita domin* 
ion is established in the soul, acts like some superior charm, 
to ^ell the inferior nature, and awe the rebellious passions 
to submission. It brings up to them the image of the glori- 
ous Master to whom they are bound ; of the holy God, who 
is watching that he may judge them ; of the future world, 
whose inheritance depends on their purity ; and of all the 
piisery and horrors, which follow in the train of unsubjected 
passion and voluntary sin. These press upon their minds 
with united and mtuitiye operation, and with the spontane- 
ous indignation of the patriarch they put the temptation to 
light with the cry, ** How can I do this great wickedness, 
and sin against God?'' 

We perceive, then, the power of faith. It is a practical 
pirinciple, resting on the basis of a simple truth. I( is a 
moral principle, swaying the affections and will ; not barely 
a conviction of the understanding, but a feeling persuasion, 
m unwTOUght sentiment of the heart. It is confidence, 
tfust, reliance, on one who has divine authority, and on 
whom it is infinitely for our interest to lean. It excludes 
from the mind the power of inferior principles and4M>tives, 
and forUfies it against the attacks of external calamity. 

We may learn from this, my brethren, how to try and 
prove our own faith, and when to be satisfied with it We 
may learn not to estimate its value by th^ number of prop- 
ositions of which it is compounded, but by the spirit with 
which we embrace it, and the power it exercises over us. 
The question is not, '' Do we lay stress on a multitude of 
fundamental articles? Are we skillul to discnminate the 
fdiades of difference between error and truth upon aufajeets 
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#f intricacy and cantrotersy? Do we love to be occupied 
in mysteridus musings, fmd to be inyoWed in contemplatioo 
of deep and perplexing inquiries?" These are not the 
marks of a Saving faith. But the question rather is, ** Haye 
we acknowledged Jesus , the Christ, t^^JSkm of €hd, so hear- 
tily, that he is really and habitually our Master, and that 
his authority rules and controls us in all things ? so that this 
faith works by love, purifies our hearts, and overcomes the 
world ? Is it the parent of holy desires, pure dispositions, 
good living, and earnest aspirations after the excellence and 
bliss of heaven 1 " It is for these qualities that faith is valu- 
able. It is by these that it works out our salvation. It is 
this efficacy in reforming, purifying, elevating, spiritualizing 
the human character, that constitutes the glory of the gos- 
pel. When it has done this, it has accomplished its great 
work. If it be doing this for us, we may be satisfied that 
our faith is neither fatally erroneous nor weak. But if it 
be pure as that of angels, and yet do not display this moral 
power, it is no bettar than " sounding brass and a tinkling 
^ffibal." 
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JESUS THE MEDUTOR. 

1 TIMOTHY II. 5. 
VOE THBBX la one ood, and one mediator bbtwzbn odd and MSir, 

THE MAN CHRIST JESUS. 

There are few passages of Scripture in which a doctrine 
is expressed more distinctly and unequivocally than in this. 
It states, in terms ^hich do not admit of misconstruction, 
the great fundamental article of all religion, that there is 
'* one God ; '' and the prime truth of revealed religion, that 
there is ^' one Mediator between God and men." It speaks 
of them as separate beings, distinct in nature, diverse in 
office, and- not to be confounded together. It intimates no 
mysterious union of natures, by which the Mediator is God 
as well as man, and the supreme Deity is mediator between 
himself and his creatures ; but simply declares the plain, 
intelligible facts, that " there is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus." 

The apostle is thought to be referring, in these words^ to 
the opinions of the Jews, to whose notions and feelings 
there is frequent tacit allusion in all his writings. They 
prided themselves in their ancient claim to be God's people ; 
thej" fancied him to be exclusively their God, and the privi- 



ieges of rerelation to be conined to themadYes. But the 
apoetle, in the preceding Terses^ tells them, no — "God will 
have all to be Baved/' Gentilea aa well as Jews, *' and come 
to the knowledge of the troth ; " and then adds in our text, 
that to Gentile, as well as Jew, there is but one and the 
same Qod, and to all alike one and the same Mediator. 
AH preference and distinction is now dene away, and the 
chosen descendants of Israel have no longer any privileges 
above their brethren of other nations. 

But we have less concern wiUi this allusion of the apostle 
than with*the great truth which he inculcates. To the 
whole, family of man there is but one God — a trath once 
strange and heretical, though to our minds so familiar. 
However separated into tribes, however distinct in history, 
character, and manners; however cast asunder by the 
physical boundaries of the globe, or the artificial barriers 
of society ; however divided by interest or policy, or alien- 
ated by traditionary enmity ; still the bond of nature con- 
nects them together ; they have one Father, and one God 
hath created them. " He hath formed of one blood all that 
dwell upon the face of the earth, and hath appointed the 
bounds of their habitation." They have not, indeed, recog- 
nized this common and universal Sovereign, but have 
bestowed upon others the honors due to him alone. Super- 
stition and folly have multiplied the objects of adoration, 
and peopled heaven, and earth, and sea, with peculiar divin- 
ities. They have sometimes bowed down to the host of 
heaven, and sometimes to the monsters of earth, and some- 
times to the workmanship of their own hands, and have 
warily divided their worship between rival gods. But 
amidst the whole may be heard the invariable testimony of 
nature, that the true object of all adoration is but One — 
one, infinite, independent mind ; the origin and cause, the 
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rapport and end, of all other beings and all btfaer things. 
He that fashioned the resp^endeut heavens, and rolled 
abroad their glorious and coontless worlds of light, — ^ who 
moulded the beautiful earth, and cast forth the waters of 
the wonderful sea, and peepied all with their innumerable 
tribes, infinitely diversified in structure, in powers, and in 
happiness, — is One, and one onlj. " Though there be that 
are called gods, whether in earth or in heaven, — as there 
are gods many and lords many, — yet to us there is but 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we 
in him.'' 

This doctrine of the divine unity is essential to true reli- 
gion. Erring in this, the pagan nations have strayed alike 
from truth and firom morality in their religion, and been lost 
in the most debasing corruptions, and the most mischievous 
superstitions. And it is not strange that it should have been 
so ; for the moral character of the religion and of the wor- 
shipers will be conformed to that of the object of worship ; 
and where these are numerous, some of them must be bad. 
So long as but one infinite object of worship is acknowl- 
edged, right reason will teach that he must be all present 
and all perfect ; but where divinities are multiplied, as they 
cannot all be perfect, nor all exercise the same jurisdiction, 
their varieties of imperfection will of course give counte- 
nance to varieties of vice, and a crowd of gods afford shelter 
to a crowd of sins. So it has proved in the history of the 
world; vice and pr<^gacy, irreligion and impiety, have 
increased with the multiplication of objects of religious 
homage. Among the chosen people, corruption and immo- 
rality crept in with the introduction of subordinate divin- 
ities ; and all the vices, which in so great measure destroyed 
their religious character, and made nugatory the power of 
their religious law, may be traced to the demoralizing influ- 
ence of idolatry. 
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Let us, then, see lo it that we be not led, imdar my totm, 
or any pretence, to depart from tbis great principle. It has 
ever been found the only true basis of piety, the <m\j suffi- 
cient security of virtue. ** Beware lest any man spoil yoa 
of this, by philosophy and vain deceit, aiiar the traditiims 
of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ" Be jealous over this with a godly jealousy; re> 
membering that the first of all the commandments is ushered 
in with the proclamation, " Hear, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one Lord ! " and that our Master, in sdenm prayer^ 
has made the declaration, " This is life eternal, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent." 

And who is Jesus Christ, whom God has sent ? 

The docUine concerning him is expressed in the oth^ 
clause of our text — '' and one Mediatcnr between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus." 

Observe here the truth of that divine saying, ** My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the. Lord." Men have imagined that they could 
not sufficiently multiply the objects of religious adoration. 
But in the simplicity of that mighty universe, which man's 
imagination cannot grasp, there is but one such object; 
Men. have fancied that they could not interpose too many 
friends and advopates between their insignificance and the 
high majesty of heaven ; they have crowded the access with 
numberless mediators to solicit benediction for them, and 
have filled churches, and altars, and cloisters with the images 
of saints who might pray fcNr them, until the face of the 
great Supreme has been hidden, and their dependence on 
him has been forgotten. But the simplicity of God's gov- 
ernment rejects this crowd of suitors, whom man would 
thrust forward to shelter his weakness, and appoints omb 
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MMiator between btmMlf and )m «fipring — *one, to be the 
medium of his oommunictttiona to them, and of their ap** 
proachea to him. There is One on the throne, and One 
before the throne. When the supplicant draws nigh, his 
devotion is neither donbtfol nor distracted. He knows 
that there is but One to be addressed ; he feels that th^e 
is but One by whom he maj obtain aeoeea ; and his sonl 
IS absorbed in a single, undivided act of trust ai|f} praise. 

The title of Mediator is in four several passages ascribed 
to Jesus in the New Testament In order to und^stand 
elearly its import, we must consider that a meika&r is one 
who acts hitween two persons or parties. He is the mebium 
between them, the medium of intercourse or communica^ 
tion. And as such a one, among men, is needed, — not in 
the ordinary^current of affairs, but on oocasicms of differ- 
ence or dissension, — it has happened that the name is most 
usually given in the sense of a pettce-makery or one who 
effects reconciliation. In this sense it is doubtless af^lica- 
ble to our Lord ; for one important object of his nuamon 
and religion is, to reconcile men to God ; that is, to render 
them his friends by doing away their dislike to his holy 
law, and uniting them to him in love and obedience. 
Hence God is said ''to be in Christ rec<Hieiling the world 
to himself." And to this end it is written, '*It pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell, and, having 
made peace by the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile 
all things to himself." 

It is not, however, in this sense oiily, but in a moris ex^ 
tended sense, that we are to nndersfeand iMs tide, as indi- 
cating, not only one who roukes peace, but one who, in « 
generd sense, is the medium of commtmication between Qod 
and m^i. This is the meaning which the word bears in 
the New Testament. Thus Paul says, speaking of the 



kw, (Gsi. in. 19,) '*It wM<xrdaio'ed bj mng^; inrtheiUBMl 
ef a medtaftor." What is meaat by Moses bemg thus called 
the naedialer of the law, may be learned from his own laa« 
guage in speaiLiiig of the satne transaction, (Beat. t. 5,) 
*' I stood betweem the Lord and you at thai time, to shmo 
yom the toord of the LomI." * In this instance the name is 
manifestly ^yen him, not in the restricted sense of a peace- 
maker, bat in that of his being the medium of ocmimimica- 
l&ott. la no otiber sense is it applied to Moses. 

It is obv^iottsly in thb same sense ap{died to Christ in the 
epistle tor dia Hebrews, (viit. 6,) where he is styled ** ikt& 
Mediator of a better covenant^ established npon better 
pvomises," than that of Moses. Now, as Moses was medi- 
ator of the ancient covenant, inasmnch as through him it 
was eomrnnnieated to the pe<^}e, it must be in the same 
sense that Jesus is^ called the " Mediator of a better cor- 
enanf 

Tl»8 example serves to define and settle the term in its 
application to our L(Nrd, and teaches- us how to tinderetand 
it in. the otiier passages in which it oocnrs. Thus-, when the 
i^wstle contrasts the mikkiess of the new diqieftsation witit 
l^e terrors which accomputied the itttroditction ef the old, 
(Heb. xiL 24,) he mentt^is ** Jesus, the Mediator of the 
■ew covenant," evidently a» the chosen messenger of love 
by wiiom it- was brought; 

In. the same sense we are to understand him, (Heb. ix. 
15,) where he qieakis of the Mediat^n* as having died that 
be*might certify- the new covenant, and render it '* of force ; ^ 
a» all testam^its, he adds, are required to be ratified with 
blood* So also are we to interpret the tide in our text; It 

* Hoc est, Eram vester fitjairrjg, interpres, intemuncias, Dei ad 
vof legatns. Sekulx^ in Uk. 

5 



ham pleaied Ood to have istarcottrie with hk ofeatitret, to 
etUblish with them a oa?en«nt» and pledge to them hie prora- 
ises. He, through whose instrameiitality this is done, is 
for that resson called " the Mediator between God and men." 
** The law came by Moses," who was thus mediator of the 
old corenant ; ** but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ," 
who was thus mediator of the new. By the same channel 
of mediation God has also appointed that his offspring shall 
have access to him, through him ** come to the Father," and 
'* in his name " address their praises and siq>plication8. " I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cooieth 
unto the Father but by me." 

There are- thus two divisions under winch the office of 
mediator presents itself; the one as bringing down to men 
the messages <^ God, the other as bearing up to God the 
offerings of men. 

In regard to the first, it has been well observed by a pro- 
found and celebrated writer, that the whole system of the 
divine administration toward man is a system of mediation ; 
and that the mediatorial office of Christ is therefore analo- 
gous to the whole economy of the divine dicqpensaticms. 
''The visible government which God exercises over the 
world is by the instrumentality and mediation of others." 

** We find by experience that God does appoint mediators 
to be the instruments of good and evil to us, the instrum^itB 
of his judgment and his mercy." * As fkr as we can ob- 
serve, this method is universal. He rules his creMures, not 
by speaking to them with his own voice, not by touching 
them with his own finger, but through the medium of other 
beings and inferior agents. Men are created, not by an 
express and direct exertion of the forming power, but are 

* Butler*! Analogy, Part II. ohap. 6. 
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broagbi into beiDg tfarongh the mednun of parents. Lifer k 
enpported-, not by ibe inunediate energy of tlie Almighty^ 
but by the subordinate provisions of labor and food ; and 
this food is sent not directly from Grod, like the manna in 
the desert, but by the circuitous operation of sunshine and 
rain, and a multitude of established natural causes. When 
he would bless, he raises up human benefaotcurs ; when he 
would rebuke, he rouses human enemies. He bestowed his 
favors on Israel through the ministry of Moses, Joshua, 
David, and Cyrus; he inflicted punishment for their mmes 
by the hands of the Philistines, the Assyrians, the Babyl<^ 
nians, and the Romans. 

When, therefore, we are told that, in the affairs of salva- 
ticm, there is a " Mediator between God and men," we are 
taught what is perfectly coincident with the uniform method 
of divine procedure ; we behold '' a beautiful analogy, in a 
very considerable and important point, between the settled 
method of God's natural providence and the extraordinary 
operations of his grace." * As in the natural so in the 
spiritual world, we discern the agency of God only through 
the action of second causes. We behdd his glcnry, not in 
its own essential refulgence, but '*in the face of Jesus 
Christ." We receive ''all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
things," through Christ ; through him " come grace and 
truth ; " through him '* is the kindness of God toward us ; " 
through htm is " repentance and the remission of sins," 
" peace with God," and " the gifl of eternal liffe." In a 
word, whatever we have received, pertaining to life and god- 
liness, is derived to us from God through him. It is he, 
coming from God, who has taught us all that we know, and 
made certain all that we hope. Except in him, we have no 

* James Potter. 
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proTwioQ of liflit and alrangtiiy no Mcnre priacqile of virtve, 
no annirance of clemency and grace. The comminiietttleiia 
of God are the fbundaiion on which we reat ; and th^ have 
been made through the mediation of hia Son. 

Tiie aecond diTision of thia doolrine impliee that Chriat 
is also the channel through which men are to hold inter- 
courae with Qod. ** As all the diatinguidiing spiritual ben- 
efits which we enjoy have been conferred upon us tbrou^ 
Christ, so our services and 8acrifice8» which we are «iaMod 
to perform and offer, should be preaented to Ged the Father 
in and through hmi." * It was his direedon to the apostles, 
that they should ask " in his name." The apostles enjoined 
it on the .churches to approach God in praiae and prayer, 
in thanksgiving and con^Mssion, " through him," ** by him,*' 
and " in his name." The injunction has ever been ob- 
served ; and the constant devotiona of believers -ascend to 
God through Jesus Christ. They come to the mercy-seaft, 
not in their own name, but in that of the Mediator, and 
hq>e to be heard because they come throu^ him. 

As this is the prescribed and fiuniliar fctfm of prayer, it 
is important to understand what is intended by it ; since, if 
we would have it done acceptably, it must be done intelli- 
gently. Let us inquire, therefore, what is implied in pray- 
ing '' through Christ," or ** in the name of Christ." 

It is not intended, we may first of all remark, that we 
are not to come to God directly, and address him person- 
ally ; but quite the contrary. *' Ye shall ask me nothing,*' 
said our hord ; *' but whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you." The eicptesa doctrine of his 
religion is, that men shall address the Father, and the 
Father only. And therefore the oflforing of prayers through 

* Lardner'i Sermon on John zvi. 24. 



Ohrist cannot be and^nlood to mean that they aie first to 
be fHreaented to him, and bj him presented to (Sod. AH 
the precepts vad examples of Scripture direct us to God 
himself, personally ; and the phrase in question, as we shall 
pres^tiy see, bears a meaning which does not contradict 
them. 

Neither are we to understand it as forbidding all acts <^ 
worship in which this form of words is not used. For we 
have repeated instances of both ascriptions and suf^ica^ 
tions by the apostles, in which this form does not appear. 

It is the principle on which our devotions are framed, and 
the spirit in which they are uttered, rather than any verbal 
or formal exactness, which these scriptural directions enjoin. 
The sacred writers ejq[>ress little solicitude about the mere 
form of prayer. 

Neither are we to understand, by prayer throo^ Christ, 
that we are to ask to have our desires granted '* for the sake 
of Christ;" for this is an expression without authority or 
warrant in the holy volume. The expression is once found 
in our version in connection with the forgiveness of sins, 
which God is said to have granted *' for Christ's sake.'' 
This, however, is an acknowledged mistranslation of the 
<urigin«.^ wcnrd. It should be, as in all other passages relat* 
ing to this apbject, t» or through Christ.* To ask in 
prayer ^or Chrisfs take^ is without example or authority in 
the sacred writings, and is a very different thing from ask* 
ing through Chrbt. 

In what sense, then, is this fcHrm of words to be under- 
stood? 

A little examination will satisfy us that it is in this : We 
are to pray as the disciples of Christ, guided by faith in 

^ * Eph. iv. 3S, 99 XiftpTm. 
6» 
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him, ftnd isAaenoed by the devoirt dinpositiaM vkioh lie 
requires; '* through htm," becaate through the direetiOM 
he has given for acceptable prayer, and the eneoorafement 
he has offered to sincere worahipers ; '' in his name/' h^ 
cause by his authority, confiding in his nvrant, comraanded 
and invited by him, members of that family which he 1ms 
brought nigh to God, and given access to the thiCHw. 

That this is the general sense of these expresnonSy will 
be rendered obvious by observing how they are used in 
other instances. 

The Levites Messed the people, and Israel went oat to 
battle, " in the name of the Lord ; " that is, very 'evidently, 
by his authority and direction, by fiuth in him. The proph- 
ets spake ** in the nmme of the Lord ; " and oar Savior 
says, ** I am come in my Father's name ; " plainly memning, 
by his authority and direction, receiving from him their 
commission. So the apostles preached and wrought nur* 
mdes *' in the name of Jesus ; " by his aatiiority, under his 
commission, by faith in him. So they comraanded die 
believers ^ to do all things in the name of the Lord Jesos ; " 
that is^ in compliance with his authority, and con&rmably 
to the spirit of his religion. To pray ** in his name," is 
one of the things they were to do, and must have a similar 
interpretation. It is to pray by his authority, according to 
his instructions, by faith in him, in the chafacter and with 
the spirit of his disciples. 

It is not uncommon in the Scriptures to use the name 
of a person for bis doctrine or religion. T-has it is said, 
** Moses is preached every Sabbath day ; " meaning the reli- 
gion of Moses. ** We preach Christ," meaning the religion 
of Christ. We are said "to put on Christ," **to be in 
Christ," " to profess Christ," and a multitude of similar 
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phtme»^ %7 windi is intended that we are to emlwace^ to 
wiapty to profiMBy the rdigUm of Christ So, also^ in the 
ittStaaee of prayer tirmagh Christ, we may undeistaod 
ti^tumgk his nUgimi, or doctrine ,* eiaee it is entirely through 
the indaence of his reUgkm, its instnietioBSy direotio^^ en* 
eouvagements, and pranuses, that we are enabled to worship 
God acG^taUy. U is these whidi pr^are our minds, and 
letd us to the merey<«eat. We approach, because the 
instructions which Jesus has given, and on which our faith 
Milios, goide lis thither ; that is to say, as before, we come 
ms his disc^kSy under his authorUy^ and hy faUh i% him* 
It is this coming in the charaefcer of his disciples which 
gives us hope that we shall b^ heard; and this hope or 
expectation is well founded, just in proportion as we are 
truly his disciples, and pray fervently in his &ith. There is 
no charm in the words, no talisman in the forms we utter, 
no mysterious efficacy by which they f<N'ce their way up* 
watdy &om whatever heart they may rise. We might as 
well pray in the name of Mahomet, as in that of Christ, if 
we do not pray as disciples of Christ — not nominally and 
outwardly, but heartily and consistently, as his disciples. It 
is in this cffcumstance that we are to trust, and not in the 
belief that Jesus seconds every prayer, and carries it to the 
Father. For he expressly says, *' Ye shall ask in my name ; 
und I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father for you ; " 
that is, it is not from this circumstaiice that you are to take 
^Ksouragement ; you are not to dq>end for acceptance on 
ray intercession ,'-^ and he adds, *' For my Father himself. 
loMith you, because ye have loved me, and have believed 
that I came out from God." Here he states availing prayer 
in his naane to be that which comes from those who love 
him/ and have faith in him ; that is, from his disciples ; not 
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that sdueli tnute for acoepUnce to his interpooitioii oidy; 
Ibr fiallj as that intercession may he oibred for the faithful, 
it is nowhere promised to the insincere. So also says the 
apostle John, " Whatsoever we ask we receive of him, 
hecaase we keep his commandments, and do those things 
which are pleasing in his sight ; " which likewise conducts 
us to the same conduswn — that prayer, in the consistent 
character of disciples, is that prayer in his name which 
meets acceptance and blessing. 

In this sense it is that the mediation of Christ opens the 
way of access to God. And in this doctrine, as there is 
evidently an admonition for the presumptuous, so there is 
encouragement for the humble and distrustful. For how 
abundantly have the instructions, the aids, the invitations of 
a kind and compassionate God been spread forth, to make 
the way to his mercynseat accessible and free, and to remove 
all impediments which might obstruct or alarm. How gra- 
ciously has the Mediator toiled, how earnestly entreated,, 
how willingly suffered, that the path of promise might not 
be hidden, and that none of God's offspring might leave the 
way of life for lack of a cheering voice or an assisting arm I. 
So eminently is the gospel a system of grace ! And O, 
with what devout gratitude should we contemplate this evi- 
dence of it ! Weak, igndrant, sinful, in our best desires 
and purest offerings, and therefore oftentimes dreading to 
approach directly to Him who is infinitely pure, and *' cannot 
look on sin,'' how consoling is it to know, that there is one 
to offer encouragement and hope, and lead us tenderly by 
the hand to our Father's feet ; one who himself has shared 
our infirmities, and can therefore pity them ; who has him- 
self borne our weakness,, and endured temptations, though 
without sin ; and who, gentle and forbearing, '^ breaks not 
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the braised reed, nor qoenclies the sinewing iiz/' and otters 
no accents to the humble and beliefing, bat those of ^i- 
coaragement and peace! 

Brethren, let us remember this in our prayers ; let us be 
imboldened and c<msoled bj it in our apprehensions and 
despondency. " Seeing that we have this great High Priest, 
Jesus, the Son of God, let us hoLd fast our profession, and 
come boldly to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need." 



SERMON V. 



JESUS THE SAVIOR. 
MATTHEW I. 21. 

▲in> THOU SHALT CALL HIS NAME JESUS ; ¥6r HE SHALL SATE HIS 

PEOPLE FROM THEIR SINS. 

It was a castom among the Israelites, of which frequent 
examples are recorded in their sacred books, to bestow upon 
their children significant names, intimating either the feel- 
ings of the parent, or the circumstances of the birth, or the 
character and destiny of the offspring. Such are all the 
names in the patriarchal history ; sonx^ of which, as those 
of Israel and Sarah, were changed in commemoration of 
some epoch in their lives, or to mark their altered fortunes. 
It is further observable, respecting this custom, that the 
name was often framed by a combination of one of the 
names of God. Thus Isaiah means the sahatian of the 
Lord; Elisha, scdvation of God; Elijah, God the Lord, or 
the strong Lord; Elihu, he is my Chd himself; Lemuel, 
God toith them ; and a child, given as a pledge of deliver- 
ance to Judah in the reign of Ahaz, was called Immanuel^ 
that is, €rod with us. As this prophecy was also applied to 
the Messiah, he is on that occasion once called Immanuel ; 
intimating that, by his residence among men, the presence 
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oi God wottid be piurticuhaiy manifest. There can be no 
ground, then, for the opinkm, that this name impUe. a diTiM 
nature in Jesus, as if the very God, literally and perscmally, 
came to abide with us. For, as we see, this appH'caticm of 
the name of God to men was a common thing; and if 
Christ'^ being once called Immanud could argue that he 
was truly God, a man's being always called EUfak, JEXkUf or 
Lemuel, would no less certainly prove him to be truly God. 
It was in his case, as in the others, a significant name, and 
not an assertion of personal divinity. 

The name Jesus is also one of appropriate significancy. 
It means Saviar. It intimates the deliverance which he 
was sent to accomplish. It designates the sense in which 
he was to bless the world. Thus his very name is a memo- 
rial of his office ; so that we cannot speak o£ him without 
being reminded both of the hcmor which he had from God, 
and the blessing which he brought to men. We caU him 
Chrbt, the arufinied of God; Jesus, the Satiar of mtn. 

It is in the character of a Savior that we are to consider 
him at this time ; in doing which, we may follow the sag* 
gestiott of our text, and inquire, under three heads, 

1. Whom he is to save ; 

2. From what he is to save ; 

3. How he is to save; 

Or, in other wwds, we dull qpeak of the su^eets, lis 
nature, and the method of the salvation which he came to 
eifect 

1. We are to ccmsider whom he is to saoe. Our text 
■ays, ** He riiall save his people*' Who are to be under- 
stood by this designation? 

If we reflect for a moment on the circumstances under 
which the Messiah came, we shall percmve that the Jewish 
sation is primarily intended. This had been eni 



tittgiiaihod as God's peofrie, liaTUig cajoyed fiir ages thft 
peooliar minifeBtstions of his f«Tor. Prophets from God 
had spoken of the time when his gf aoe ahoukl visit Iham 
with yet higher glory, in a prince and deliverer of the house 
of Darid, whose splendid reign wae always described iit 
closest connection with their destinies. To tiiem^ acoord- 
ingly, his mission was addressed. life came not to- the Gen* 
tiles, but to the lost sheep of Israri. Among them» and ibe 
them, his personal labors were devoted. For them his. 
prayers and tears were given to. the last moment of hie life*. 
It was only when tiiey had rejected his gospel with incurable 
obstinacy, that his apostles wero directed to ciffry its: mes* 
sage to other nations. '* It was neoessary/' as Paul sud, 
** Uiat this word of God should first be spoken to them." 
It was therefore fitting that he should be ammunoed as &e 
Sartor of '^ his peof^e ; " sad this Um: rather,, as their de* 
Itverance, which was the first object, shall be the final effbct. 
of his ministry. That alienated and brokea &mily shall 
be brought back to its inheritance^ and ''all Israel be 
saved.'' 

This, however, is not a sufficient answer to our inquiry ; 
for salvation is not confined to tfaie peoplie. We' accord- 
inglyiind it written, that " he came tassesk and to save that 
which was lost." Who are intended 1^ diis term ?t Hbw 
I kistt By what means, and in what way, lestrt The answeir 

isi lost in sin ; strayed' away fi'om obedience ami: goodness ;. 
lost therefore to happiness. As the younger son, who db*x 
parted ftom bis father's house, and beonne a wretched vag- 
abond in a strange land, is on that acoouiift: deaoribed ae 
"lost," so they who have forsaken. Gbd's< paternal pnreseactt 
and service, and lived in tfaoughtlesa and* vicious; habits of 
disobedience, til] the peace of virtue ia gone, and the misery 
ef sin oivertckea them, are also BMtorhm**lbBtS* And hov 
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4rolf «aid! ioai tQ dutf, and ifaerelbre to happinaitl km^ 
their peace of mindy their serenity of cmiseieiice, honor, 
QomfiNt, and hope; strangerB to his presence who made 
them; rebels against his grace who loves them; and— if 
they will not arise and come to their Fath», who is readj 
to welcome their returning and contrite steps — perishing 
with the famine of the soul, and lost forever. These are 
the objects of the Sarior's conqpassionate search. *' This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptati<my that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.^' 

He is also said to be *' the Savior of the world." For 
ihe world itself was lost. The knowledge and worship of 
the true God was gone from it. Men groped after the way 
of acceptance and truth, but couU not find it. Religion, 
the true mistress of human Tirtue and happiness, had been 
thrust aside, and bloody Superstition and impure Idolatry 
reigned in her stead. "Darkness covered die earth, and 
gross darkness the people," and sin and misery ruled tr^ 
umphant over the world which God had formed lor happi- 
ness and goodness. Then it was that *' the Father seat the 
-Son to be the Savior of the world " —^ sunk, as it was, in 
hispeless corruption, from which human wisdom had striven 
to raise it in vain. It was an object alone wortl^ of divine 
.mtcrposition. If mankind had been inoomqpt in relipon and 
SKirals, diere had been no occasion for a special messeo- 
ger from heaven, no necessily fi»r iuB supernatural light, for 
Ids iaMmctioBs in rightoousnes, for the motives to rqpent- 
ance which he fomislied» for the solemn warnings whidi he 
publiBhed, for the holy promises whii^ he proclaimed, for 
the offers of pardon which he brought Men mi^t have 
been ignorant and barbarous, and snbieeted to all the 
miseries of this transitory state; yet if they had been holy, 
wautapen of God, r^tateens ameng men, where could 

6 
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have been the call for the labors and aaeriftGei of an ambai^ 
aador of God T It was only because the world was lying in 
wickedness, and men were dead in treq>asses and sins, that 
God sent forth his Son with the dispensation of truth and 
grace. And to whom was this di^nsation addressed t 
To all that have need of it ; to all that are ** lost ; " to '< the 
world ; '' to all men. There is no exception, no limitation. 
The gracious proclamation speaks indiscriminately to all, 
and offers a rich, impartial, unbounded provision for the 
guidance and redemption of the world. 

2, We were to consider, in the next place» the nature of 
this saivaHoH, or from what Jesus is to save. " He shall 
saTe his people ^om their sins" 

This is in perfect conformity with the remarks already 
made. The great root of evil and wretchedness is sin ; and 
its prevalence is the only cause which renders a Savior 
necessary. Freedom from sin is freedom from all essential 
ill. With this, also, the language of Scripture strikingly 
corresponds. It represents salvation to consist in the re- 
moval of sin and its consequences, and the substituti<m in 
its place of holiness, with its happy consequences and last- 
ing rewards. Jesus came ''to put away sin;" ''to give 
repentance and remission of sins ;" "to bless in turning 
away every one from his iniquities ; " " to redeem from all 
iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works." This is the constant language of the 
New Testament, which no man can read without the per- 
suasion that a moral regeneration, a deliverance from the 
power of sin^ and perfection in purity and holiness, is the 
purpose to be effected by the gospel ; that in this consists 
its salvation, commencing up<m earth, and consummated in 
the glory and bliss of eternity. 

A strict adherence to the language oi the Scriptures on 
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this point will keep us from die etror of imagin^gr that the 
evil from which Jesus saves is the curse of man's wiginal 
condition, the fearful destiny in which he is involved by 
nature. Now, it is not only perfectly inconceivable that a 
benevolent being should have subjected his creatures to 
such a miserable fate prior to their sinning, or even to their 
existing; but, which is more to the purpose, the sacred 
writers perpetually teach that the misery to be^ saved from 
is that of sin, not of natural condition ; that the wrath to be 
escaped is that which visits their own transgressions, not 
that which awaits them because they are men, or to which 
they are naturally subjected. They speak of no evil prior 
to or greater than that of sin. They speak of no curse 
antecedent to this, or independent of it. And they propose 
to save from this as the grand, the essential, the all-com- 
prehensive ill, leading to infinite consequences of wretched- 
ness and despair. 

We are very ready to suppose that the work of redemp- 
tion is some expedient for getting rid of the punishment 
due to sin — as if that were of all things the most to be de- 
sired ; and thence we are easily led to persuade ourselves 
that we may so take advantage of the work which has been 
wrought as to escape the punishment, though we may not 
have relinquished the sin. Thus, to avoid the penalty, and 
yet enjoy the transgression, has always been a chief object 
of false religions ; and men would fain -believe that it has 
been accomplished ih the true. But let us not be deceived. 
No such preposterous compromise has been made. It is 
inconsistent with all that we have been taught, either by 
experience or religion. For what says experience? The 
penalty of sin often continues to visit the sinner long after 
he has repented and reformed. The impiety, indiscretion, 
and vices of youth, for example, are followed witlf suffering 
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and! shame teoagh Hfe, and burden the memory mA bitter 
thoughts as long as reflection lires; But it would not be 
so if the grand design were simply to provide an escape 
from punishment, or to devise some means of abolishing it. 
In this case, all such suiiering must have been done away 
at once. Let us not, then, be deceived. Even the assurance 
of pardon is no assurance that the consequences of trans- 
gression shall be altogether removed. For what says the 
Scripture ? '' Thou wast a God that forgavest them, though 
thou tookest vengeance on their iniquities." 

And if we inquire of religion, as taught either by nature 
or by revelation, what is it, in strict truth, which €kMl 
designs especially to promote by his government and Ins 
dispensations? Happiness? Yes, unquestionably. But 
how ? Happiness only ? at any rate ? of any description ? 
If so, there were no need of laws and restraints, and moral 
means, and institutions of discij^ine and instruction ; for he 
might by the arbitrary appointments of his will lavish it 
abundantly on his creatures. But surely it is not sa 
Being a holy God, whose abhorrence of sin is equal to hb 
desire of happiness, and in whose view there is no true 
happiness where there is not holiness, he, therefore, makes 
holiness the primary object of his government, and the 
moral perfection of his offipring the favorite purpose of 
his dispensations. Nothing will answer in the place of this. 
He cannot be satisfied by some plausible device for remit'- 
tmg punishment, nor by shilling it off upon some other than 
the transgressor, nor even by arbitrarily, excluding all suf- 
fering from his universe. It is not suffering, but sin, which 
he would exterminate ; he could esteem no salvation accom- 
plished for his children, until this principle of all evil is 
itself utterly eradicated. 

Let us not, then, be deceived in regard to the nature of 
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this salvation. It is not the abolition of punishment, hot of 
sin. As when a man is saved from a disease, it is by re* 
moving the disease, — that is, by curing him of it, — so he is 
saved from his sins by being rid of them. It would avail 
little to deliver the sick man from his pangs, if his disorder 
were still unrelieved, and bearing him down imperceptibly 
to the grave ; and it would avail little to deliver the sinner 
from punishment, and the sufferings which follow in the 
train of vice, if his evil dispositions were left unrebuked ; 
for while he remains a moral being, he may choose for 
himself what happiness he pleases ; yet if he cannot relish 
that of virtue, he will find no content. Let his fetters be 
stricken off, let the fire be quenched, and the gnawing 
worm be dead ; open to him the rich paradise of heaven, 
and give him place among the obedient and holy worship- 
ers around the throne of « God ; yet if he have not been 
redeemed from sin, nor his affections reclaimed fi'om its 
love, there is no beauty nor bliss for him there ,* but he 
wanders among them a discontented stranger, selPtorment- 
ing and solitary, without companion, enjoyment, or home; 
his depraved habits and corrupted taste rendering insipid 
a|id loathsome the Kght and felicity of eternity. 

3. We were to consider, in the third place, the manner 
in which this salvation is effected; or how Jesus saves 
from sin. 

The main point to be insisted upon under this head is, 
that the character of the means must be conformable to 
that of the end to»be gained. The end to be gained, as we 
have just seen, is a moral salvation. Our Lord must con- 
sequently have employed moral means. The misery firom 
which man is to be delivered, originates in and depends 
upon the wrong state of his mind and affections. It is to 
be removed, it can be removed, by no arbitrary appointp 

6» 
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menu of place or ooaditioQ, by no exertioD of alvolitte 
power, like the striking off oi chains at a blow. It can be 
only by the operation of ^iritual and moral remedies^ 
suited to the spiritual and moral malady, which shall act 
gradually on the spirit, and restore it to health, vigor, and 
virtue. 

The Christian dispensation is a provision of means for the 
regeneration of free, intelligent, voluntary agents, existing 
in a state of probation. Now, it is essential to the nature 
-^ of such beings, in such a state, that they be subjected to a 
moral government, and be influenced through a moral pro- 
cess. If it were otherwise, then He who desires the salva- 
tion of all, and has evinced that desire by the costly appa- 
ratus of his dispensations from the beginning of the world, 
need only to have spoken the word, and all would have been 
changed at once i^to holy and h^ppy beings. But this has 
not been done, because it would be inconsistent with their 
very nature ; would defeat the very purpose of probation ; 
would put an end to their moral agency, and convert them 
mto merely mechanical instruments, incapable of either 
choosing or attaining virtue. Designing, therefore, to treat 
them agreeably to the nature which he has bestowed upon 
them, and which he would not ^ change nor contradict, he 
has instituted corresponding means of salvation. He has 
not sent his Son to touch them with a wand, to re-create 
them by some inexplicable and unparticipated qperation, 
like a spell or charm ; but to " sanctify them through the 
truth,'' to ''justify them through faith," to regenerate 
them " by the word of God." 

It is plain, then, that there is nothing either arbitrary or 
compulsory in the gospel dispensation. Salvation is offered 
to men, but not forced upon them. It is left to depend 
upon the use which is made of those privileges and aids 
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whkh the grace of God has bMtowed. It is thus efUkdy 
condittonal. It is dependent on every man's free elioioe!» 
If he will go into the ark, lo» it is ojien» and there is. roooL 
enough ; but he is not oompelled to go in. The waters of 
Ufe flow by him in eopious and inviting streams ; if he will 
come and take them, he shall live forever; but let him act 
his own pleasure ; there is no constraint The table of 
heaven is spread, and urgent invitations are sent abroad, 
and a joyous welcome awaits those who will be guests. But 
it rests with themselves to. accept <»r refuse. Jesus ha» 
throws wide the docars of everlasting day, and poured a 
sixong light on the true path of peace. He has placed him* 
self at its. entrance, to invite, Bx^d urge, and warn jn^i— ^ 
by their allegiance to Crod, by. the miseries of their presents 
condition, by the welfare of their souls, by , the. inconceiv* 
able glories of heaven — > to puffsua the way of holiness and 
life. He has offered them guidance, direction, aid, and 
blessing. They need but come to him, and they shall 
have life. 

It is thus that salvation is by grace. GtB/oe prmndes thtt 
meatts. Sinful and undeserving man, by an act of essential 
beaiignity, by the unmerited favor of divine love, is put in 
thQ 'condition to esci^ from sin, and reach the bliss of 
heaven. It. is a general provktion for the human race ; noi- 
a plan for the recovery of a selected few, nor a favor be<- 
stowed upon individuals ; but an impartial offer of mercy to 
njj.^ which offer having been made, and the opportunity- 
having been given, each one is then, separately, to " work 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling." The gracoi 
of God makes the most ample and munificent provision,, 
even, as it were, the wings of an angel for his flight up^. 
ward ; . but if he wUl not stretch them and rise, it s^dff 
dpwa no chariot of fire to bear away his reluctant soqI. 
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I do not know that this portion of the suhjoct, needs fur- 
ther illastratioQ ; but we may readily find it by recurring 
to the history <^ the Old Testament. The expressions 
which are applied to the Christian salration were also ap- 
plied to the deliverance of the Israelites from bondage in 
Egypt. They were said to be " redeemed " and '* sared/' 
and the name given to their leader into Canaan was that of 
Savior. Joshua is the same name as Jesus, Now that 
people were *' saved " and *' redeemed " through the mi- 
raculous means of salvation which God with a strong hand 
brought to them, and by their using those means according 
to his commandments. He redeemed them, not by literally 
paying any ransom to their masters, nor by providing sub* 
stitutes in their stead, nor by offering in any way an equiv- 
alent for their service ; but by opening for them a way of 
escape, through which they might pass to freedom and inde- 
pendence, and guiding them in it by his presence and 
power. So does he save us through Jesus Christ — by 
opening to us a free path of escape from sin and misery, 
and guiding and aiding us in it, through the perils of life, to 
our heavenly home. These cases illustrate one another. 
In each the gracious power of Ood opened the way and 
provided the means ; and in each^ man must walk in the 
way and use the metos; else, instead of inheriting the 
blessing, he perishes in the wilderness. 

But what are the means of salvation which Jesus has 
thus instituted? They are, in one word, the revelation 
which he has made of the doctrines and promises of true 
religion, and whatever provision exists for perpetuating and 
promoting its influence. Divine truth is the great instru- 
ment of regeneration and sanctification. Every circumstance 
in the communication of this which tends to insure its effi- 
cacy, is part of that great system of means by which .fesus 
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woald operate for the redemptioxi of man. Tbe ministry 
and death of our Lord himself, the recorded word of tlM 
New Testament, the establishment of teachers and a charch, 
the institutions of worship, preaching, and ordinances, the 
arguments which conrince the understanding, the com* 
mandments which control the conduct, the motives which 
persuade the will and subdue the passions, the entreaties 
which move the affections, the warnings which assail the 
fears and the promises which elevate the hopes, all being 
adapted by a moral: operation to lead men to faith, repent- 
ance, and holiness, are to be regarded as G<mstituting a vast 
and universal system of means, which Christ was sent to 
establish, to maintain, and to superintend ; which operates 
uniformly and /uninterruptedly, like the son, and air, and 
dew upon the natural creation ; al¥rays active and fertiliz- 
ing, but needing the cooperation of human labor (ot their 
complete and best effect. 

The efficacy of these means is essentially promoted by 
their association with the personal labors and sufferings of 
Him who died to establish them among men. By that pain- 
ful but volantary death, he gave the most solemn proof of 
the infinite value of his wcnrk. He exhibited the most dish 
interested evidence of his own earnestness and love. He 
made the most affecting manifestation of the strength of 
the' divine abhorrence of sin, and of the greatness of the 
divine compassion for man. It was thus provided, that, if 
any had been unaffected by his teaching, uninfluenced by 
his example, unmoved by the wonders of his life, and the 
holy tenderness and zeal with which be had devoted him- 
self for them, they might at least be touched wh^i thej 
should see him pouring out his soul for them in death, and 
so be won by his cross. And with how many has it proved 
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■ol They hare resisted all hU teaohing, persaaston, and 
entreaty ; they have been able to see, without emotion, the 
beauty of his spotless life, and his laborious, benevolence. 
But when they were brought to his cross, and saw that he 
was not only willing to teach and rule them, but with 
unparalleled love to die for them, they have been able to 
resist no longer. Their hard hearts have melted. Their 
proud spirits have yielded. In the moment of teoderness, 
they have abjured their sins, and resolved to live unto Him 
" who loved them and gave himself for them." 

Is it thus that we have applied to ourselves the rich grace 
of the gospel ? Have we thus felt the power of its motives 
and laws, and surrendered our souls to the influence of its 
holy and benevolent spirit? Have we experienced the worth 
of the doctrines and promises of a gracious Savior 7 

That^ we need all this, how can we be ignorant 7 Liable, 
as we are, to infirmity and temptation, subjected >o evil pas- 
sions, exposed to stray from duty, and God, and peace, in 
pursuing the concerns of the world, how much and how 
constantly do we need the instructions and sanctions of our 
divine Master, the encouragement of his promises, and the 
aid which he provides from above ! If we listen to his 
awful and delightful revelations, and fill our hearts with a 
commanding and habitual sense of them, then the power 
of sin is weakened ; its sceptre and chains are broken ; we 
go forward in the light and liberty of the children of Grod. 
" The Son has made us free, and we are free indeed." But 
if, slighting these means of guidance and salvation, we seek 
to pass forward unsupp<«'ted and alone, how serious is the 
danger that we shall be lost in error, overcome by tempt»* 
tibn, corrupted by the world, and miserable in the end! 
For where is there security, except where Christ has pro- 
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▼ided it? Where is there '< joy and peace/* exo^t ^'in be- 
Ueving " 1 And '* how shaU we escape^ if we neglect so 
great salvation ? " 

Is there any one, then, moved by sach considerations, 
•Bxioos for the welfare of his sonl, and earnest to know 
what he shall do to be saved? Let him receive in answer 
the words of the apostle, '* Believe in the Lord Jesas Clffist, 
and thou idialt be saved." Every direction and every prep^ 
aration is included in faith ; for when you have gone with 
faith, to the word of the Savior, you trust an infallible 
guide, who cannot lead you astray. A true faith and reli- 
uioe on him will insure to you the right influence of the 
means he has provided, and the q>iritual aid he has 
promised. 

Do you ask, further, how you shall attain, cherish, culti- 
vate this ^ikh ? Let it be answered. By dUigeni and eat' 
nest attention to the means ef reUgum. Hc^e for no attain- 
ments, except you use the means for arriving at them.' 
Least of all expect a powerful and ruling faith in Christ, 
without the most demoted use of the means which he has* 
instituted. Be instant in prayer; be frequent in medita^ 
tion; study the Scriptures; be punctual at the worship 
and ordinances of God's house ; seek instruction from the 
works of pious men, and in the conversation of those who 
are themselves religious. Use these methods vigilantly and 
perseveringly. It is not the occasional use of them, oeca^ 
sumal readings meditation, and prayer, which will keep the 
heart right, or maintain the ascendency of religious princi- 
ple. The habit is necessary. These things must be done 
customarily and constsmtly. For the principle of the re- 
ligious affection, which rests ultimately in God, is like that 
of the child to its parents. And how is it that that aflfec- 
tion, not in a few, but nearly, without exception, in all cbil- 
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4rea, w featenMl ao sttong , lifriy, md pcmittieitt 7 ' Tlie 
reasoa U, tluH tte eUld is alw«^ wkh its p«reBt8, 6ontiiui» 
ally lires with them and speaks with them ; knows and feds 
that it receives every thing from them; their image becemes 
inworen wi^ all its thoughts, afltotioas, and plans, and 
makes part <^ its essential happiness. Any man that will 
take care to be thus alwaya with God» to think of him» and 
to refer to him, and to make the messages of his love by 
Jesus Christ as familiar as a mether's aeoents c^ love to 
her child, may tender his religious princifrfe as strcmg and 
kxw&KL But the filial afifection of the most devoted ohtld 
in the laad might be chilled and destroyed, if he kept Inaoh 
eelf as little ajdqaai&ted with his parents as many men «Ee 
with God. Learn wisdom from this example. Have not 
the f(41y to hope for the great end, except you devoKedly 
.pursue the prescribed meaoa. It is these upon which Qod 
.pours the blessing, and which shall guide us atiast *' through 
faith unto salvation." 
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HEBREWS IX. S6. 

BUT now, ones, IN THE BND OV THZ WQUiD, 0ATB HS AXWMAaMM T# 
PUT AWAT SIN BT TBB SACRIFICE Of HUCSBLV. 

It is observable <^ the rnannef in wbicfa the apostles 
speak of oar Lord, that thej seem aaxioas to aceamolate 
expres8i<Hi8 which shall evinee their admtration and (tevo- 
tion ; and in order to excite in others the same sentiments, 
they take eare to serect such language and illustrations, as 
shall convej to their minds the most favorable impressions 
concerning his excellence and dignity. These are conse- 
quently varied according to the previoos opinions and hab- 
its of those whom they address ; since that iHostraition which 
riioidd ascribe to him the hdghest hciKNr in the opinion of 
0ne, might be associated in the mind of another with very 
opposite fedings. This is only saying, in other words, Uiat 
they adapted themselves to the habits of dnnkkig and state 
of mind of those wh^n they addressed. This is what Paid 
means whexi he says, " that he became idl things to all men, 
that he might by all means save some.'^ It was on this' 
prmeiple that he strove to win tiie attention of the Athe^ 
aianSy by representing the God whom he would preach to 
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them, QOl as a strange divinity, but as that ** Unknown God " 
whom they already worshiped ; and that he quoted to them, 
in corroboration of his doctrine, the words of ** one of their 
own poet0." 

It is upon this principle, also, that the epistle to the He- 
brews is written. It is designed to conciliate the Jews to 
the new religion, by exhibiting it in such lights, and under 
such illustrations, as would render it to them most eflfective. 
In Older to this, the author institutes a parallel between 
some portions of the Mosaic and the Christian institutions. 
The Jews would seem to have felt it as an objection to the 
doctrines of our Lord, that they threatened the abolition of 
the ancient ceremonials; and many, who could hardly 
doubt that he was the Christ, were yet ready to regard it 
as a deficiency in his system, that it provided no splendid 
temple nor sanctuar/, no sacrifices nor priests, like the 
venerable faith which had been communicated to their 
fathers. To meet this very natural feeling among his coun- 
try men,« the apostle explains to them, that these things may 
be considered as existing in the Christian no less than in 
the Jewish dispensation. Heaven is a temple, and that part 
of it which is accounted the peculiar residence of God may 
be called the sanctuary, or holy of holies. The death of 
Christ, considering its moral cause and purposes, may be 
deemed a sacrifice ; and he himself, considering the design 
of his' office, may be regarded as our high priest. And not 
only so, but it is a more splendid temple, a richer sacrifice, 
a greater high priest. He would thus make it appear 
that the Mosaic religion had no advantage over the Chris- 
tian in respect to ordinances ; that, in truth, it had pos- 
sessed only the shadow, of which the substance is in the 
gospel. Under the first covenant there was a tabernacle 
magnificently furnished, which he deecriber; under the 
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second covenant ther^ is " a greater and more perfect 
tabernacle, not made with hands." Into that the high priest 
entered with the blood of beasts ; so did Christ into this 
with his own blood. Under that covenant the sl^n of 
cleansing and pardon was ** the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean ; " under 
this, it is the bhx>d of Jesus Christ, "who, through the 
eternal Spirit, offered himself to God." But the Jewish 
high priest offered for himself as well as for the people; 
Jesus is greater, who needs no offering for himself The 
Jewish high priest offered every year; but Christ only 
•• once, now, in the end of the world, hath appeared, to put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself" 

Upon the parallfel thus instituted by the apostle two re- 
marks may be made. First, it is observable, that, in address- 
ing the Hebrews, nothing could be more natural, or more 
likely to attract their regard to the new faith. It was illus- 
trating the high dignity of our Lord, and the purpose of his 
office, in a manner conformable to their previous religious 
associations and habits. It thus adapted itself to their sacred 
prejudices, and prepared the way for the gradual removal of 
them. And secondly, as it was a mode of illustrating our 
Lord's character and office peculiarly suited to them, so it 
is o^e which — with the exception of a few Incidental allu- 
sions, and the occasional occurrence of sacrificial terms — 
18 never used except in reference to them, nor by any writer 
except the author of this epistle. To other nations, indeed, 
not familiar with the religious persons and institutions of 
the Mosaic law, this mode of illustration is difficult to be 
appreciated. After the best explanations, it remains not a 
little -obscure. This circumstance deserves to be consid- 
ered, because it may convince us that the essence of our 
Lord's office does not consist in this form of representing 
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it ; tittce if it did, it would be llie ge&eral form, aad, i»- 
itead of being nearly confined to one epistle, wookl be ia 
ordinarj use tmoog the tpoatles, and the title of higkfrieai 
as iaipiliar as that of 8amUr. JeflUs himself could not have 
passei^d tfanMigh his whole ministry without alluding to it, nor 
the apostles have been utterly silent respecting it in their 
preaching, as firom the book of Acts they appear to have 
been. We owe to it some of the most interesting and 
afiecting views of our Lord's <^oes ; bet they never would 
have been given in the same form to any of the GefUHe 
Christians, and cannot, therefore, as regards the form, be 
essential to their right apprehension. Our object must be 
to ascertain the great and leading truth couched beneath 
these representations; to separate what is essential from 
what is accidental, and take the substance rather than the 
form. 

In order to this, let us briefly examine the language of 
the epistle, and show what inferences should be drawn from 
it for the direction of our faith and aflfections. 

The apostle represents our Lord as holding the same 
jdace in the Christian system which the high priest bad 
maintained in the Jewish. He had already described him 
as sustaining the office of Mediator, like Moses in the pre- 
vious dispensation; and now, that he may show how all 
honor is accumulated on him, and that he has a name above 
every name, he declares him to hold in the church forever 
that most sacred function, and high place of government^ 
which had formerly passed from one to anotha in the fam* 
ily of Aaron. 

The high priest was the chief religious personage, or, as 
we may say, the bead of the ancient church. He possessed 
a dignity of office and a sacredness of person to which none 
else approached. He had the supreme charge over all holy 
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places, things, and services. He alone liad permiasioa to 
enter the most holy place, and that only on the most soleniii 
occasion, and in the most imposing ceremony. To this 
high office there is no successor in the Christian church 
but^ Jesas Christ. He is the <mly rightful head, and suck 
he continues forerer. -* ^ 

The most remarkable circumstance in the duty of the 
high priest, to which especial reference is had in this epis^ 
tie, was his entering once a year into the holy of hcdies, to 
make atonement for the sins of the people. In this he was 
distinguished from the other priests, who might offer other 
sacrifices in the outer court, but might not enter the lu^iest 
I^ace, nor participate in that peculiar rite. Upon that occa- 
sion, he was first to make atonement for himself and hit 
household, by burning incense befive the m^cy-seat, and 
sprinkling the blood of the bullock seven times upon it and 
before it. He was then to slay a goat as a sin*o£^ing for 
the people, and in like manner to sprinkle the bdood upon 
and before the mercy-seat, and make ah atonement for the 
holy place, for the tabernacle, for the altar, and fpr the 
people. He was then to take another goat, and, laying his 
bands on its head, confess over it all the sins of the people, 
** putting them upon the head of the goat," and then send 
him away into the wilderness, ''that he might bear away ' 
their sins into a land not inhabited.'' * 
. This is the scene to which particular allusion is made ii^ 
what is here said of the high priest's office. The essential 
point upon which stress is laid — for we are not to seek a 
parallel in every minute detail — - may be found expressed in 
the words of our .text The object of that service, like that 
of our Lord's ministry, was ''to put away sin." The high 

* Lev. xvi. 
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priciA hmog eiilired the haliest pltM, with the blood of the 
•MtificOf-pat te sins of the people on the heed of the goet, 
aid tent then ewey. Jeane enteied into heaven, aeys the 
itpeHle, whh hii own bloody end ** put away ain by the iao» 
iifioe of hiBMeir' The pnrpooe is ikt aane in both m^ 
stances; and the means were so far similary aft that the 
shedding of bAood is insisted npon in seek The in4airy 
tiMiefere ie sUggMed, In #hat seaae aKe we lo tndeistand 
Aal sId is put away by the einsien of bkiod m sesriiees 1 

There ere two senses in whieh sAa m^ be said to be 
^ pot away." The first ie the Ulsrai and ibsehite senae» 
wliSn a man, iMving reformed and beoeme ri|^teotts^ is no 
longer a sinner. His sins are iii the str i ole st sense plit 
arwajr^ beennse in fiiot tiisy ne lenget exist The other is 
a figaratiTO er riUial sense, when any onci ii^ in oertain 
eircttmstances^ considered or treated as holy and &te from 
sib, beoaiise of oertain ritual Ibrmaliliei and oefciditiees. In 
such dase^ sin is said to be ** pwt away/' bectaae, in respeitt 
ef cereflwial privileges and external religiona advttnteges, 
the ill canseqmenees And incji^hilities of a sinful slate are 
vetnoved* 

New, it is clearly in tlw latter sento only Uiat sins donld 
he lemcyted by the sacrifices of the Jewisk law^ and by the 
anraal pt<^itiaitioo« By the qprinhling ef Uood on the 
mercy-seat, the people were not eotutiiy made righteous^ 
mor were their sins ttuly eavried away fay the sc^ goat 
into the desert If was wholly a cersnlonial and embkli^ 
atiial scene. It was an tj^pointed sign ai oeremonial abso- 
lution. Qod^ as the Kii^ of the people^ had established this 
method of proelaindng^ from yea# to year, that they shonld 
be treated as iar^e from sin, and be still fiivored as his pecu- 
liar people. Not because by this act they became sinless, 
nor because their transgressions were sufficiently punished 
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IB the fttfoingfl of .Uie bollpok and tba goalB. Fcr tins 
Bsme atonemeBt waa ettended to the holy plac^, the idtat^ 
and the tabernacle. They were all purged by the same aao- 
rtfice^ though they had been guilty of no sin. It could net 
therefore be designed as an actual purification of the peo* 
pie, but as emblematical merely. It could bare no eftct to 
change the ibind of God in regard to them, or his dealings 
toward them ; it could only manifest his propitious diaposi- 
tioiiy and proeliddn his gracious forbearance. 

Beneath all thii^ howerery there was doubtless conehed a 
moral meaning and a moral lesson. It was all combined 
with. poBiti?e instrueticMis concMrmng duty and the strongest 
prohibitions of ytce. For the grosser sins no sacrifice was 
appointed ; and none were avjulingy in any ease^ to actual 
pardon and acceptance, except the transgressor were peni- 
tent and reformed. The most ejqplicit language on tins 
point is fireqaent throughout the Old Testament There 
was a qiiritual meaning to these rites ; but, like other acts 
of worship, they procured no q>iritual blessings^ except to 
the pious and obedient. To impress lessons of' piety and 
obedience was oae purpose of their institution ; and this 
was Tcgty muoh e^cted by the character of clemency and 
readiness to forgive which they perpetually aitribated to the 
Almighty; thus winning transgressors to repent, and at* 
oonraging the humble and distrustful to return to their duty« 
In this way a moral effect was the end at which they aimed, 
and which they had a tendency to produce. It was their 
final design, their legitimate result; leading, through the 
pomp and solemnity of an affecting and signi^ant emblem, 
to ciMtrition, and reformation, and the literal putting away 
of ain. 

If we now turn to the office of the Christian high priest, 
we find that it was the whofe purpose of his ministry, from 
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first to lasty *' to put away sin " in the stricteBt senM of tke 
terois ; to bring men to repentance, to produce reformattcm 
and virtue ; thus to 6aueethem to ^' be born again/' to ren^ 
der them *' new creatures/' to make them " partakers of a 
divine nature.'' This was the great end of all which he did| 
and taught, and suffered. It was the purpose of all his doc- 
trines. It was the object and tendency of all his precepts. 
It was the aim of the sanctions of his religion. It was the 
chosen work of his life ; the work which he commissioned 
his apostles to carry on, and established his church to main- 
tain, throughout all ages. And wherever the gospel has 
been preached, this has been its distinguishing and glorious 
triumph. It has abolished, or at least weakened, the empire 
of sin ; has rescued men from its power, taught them to 
hate its. influence, and led them to seek for happiness in 
driving it from them and cultivating the holy spirit of virtue. 

What was thus the one great purpose to be accomplished 
by the Messi&h, toward effecting which all his offices and 
every part of his labor combined, was also the purpose to 
be accomplished in his sacrifice as high priest. It is a 
moral purpose ; designed '' to put away sin," not ritually, 
figuratively; but literally, absolutely. Not by transfer of 
guilt, or substitution of another to sufler in place of the 
guilty, nor by any mystical spell which may change sin to 
innocence by a touch ; but as a moral means, operating, like 
other moral means, through the senses and affections, by 
emotion, sympathy, admiration, fear, and love — persuading 
to penitence, devotion, and obedience. The death of 
Jesus, independent of his life, character, and labors, avails 
nothing ; and connected with them, it operates as part of 
the great system of means which effects its purpose by a 
spiritual influence. 

It is tru^ that a similar influence is ascribed to the sacrt- 
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fto» of odr Lord, as to the aacrifiee» of the Jewish law. 
Bfit wh^ have we seen that to be? Not an aetaal, abso* 
lute, literal^ cleansing from sin. This is nowhere /pre- 
tended. Th6 whole authority of the prc^hets is against it 
The Toice of this epistle is against it. *' It is not possible/' 
it says, " that the blood of bulls and of goats riionld take 
away sin/' It has lia eonnectioti With sin, ncx power over 
k, not ii^aence ov^ the ditine mind in regard to it« . Its 
effieaey e<msists in. its being the appcnnted sign to men of 
the divine clemency and grace. As the Uood of the pass- 
ov^ lamb upcm the door-^posts was " a Uikea " to the in- 
habitants of the housot that they should be saved, so the 
blood of all the sa^ifices was a ** token," or sign, that 
Grod's mercy was extended toward them* He had annexed 
to it this signification. And just so when he delivered his 
Sob to death, it was ht a sign •'■^ the most ecMivincing and 
satisfactory which couM be given ^— of his ineidiaustibie 
mercy, of his willingness to forgive and save ; a sign that, 
as *' he did not spare his own S<mi, so he was ready with 
him freely to give us all things." It was therefore well 
called a " saerifice." It signified, what the Jewish sacrifices 
signified, that God, holy as he is, and abhorring all iniquity, 
is yet plenteous in redemption, and ready to forgive ; that 
he is waiting to be gracious, and encourages his pfodigal 
children to return ;•- that he is ready to ^iter with them into 
a new covenant, and allow them henceforth a new opportu- 
nity of i^provmg theniselves to him. 

Such is its resemblance to the sacrifices of the ancient 
eovMiant — a resemblance which evidently does nothing to 
destroy the moral Jiatttre of the influence it exerts. Those 
availed in ritual blemishes by a positive ritual i^pointment ; 
but in regard to moral guilt, only by their power to impress 
the mind^ and meve to p^tence and holiness. And who 
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M not aware that precisely io this mode the blood of Jesus 
arailsto the cleansing and salvati<Hi of man? Who pre- 
tends that it shall reconcile to God, except through the 
faith, repentance, and obedience which it produces? that it 
shall bring to him any heart which does not come with its 
own affections ? any soul which does not surrender itself to 
his lo?e and law ? And who does not know that, in the im- 
pression of that scene, in the aflfecting and pathetic circunK* 
stances under which the Lord of glory was devoted to the 
cross, there is that which is peculiarly suited to touch the 
sensibility of the soul, to awaken the sleeping conscience, 
to rouse to admiration, wonder, and lore, to gratitude, re- 
morse, and repentance? Who can know that dl this su^ 
fering was needful to establish the new dispensation of 
grace, and effect the removal of sin, and lead men to 
heaven, without being profoundly impressed with a sense 
of the evil of sin, and the riches of the divine compassion ? 
Who, that allows himself to reflect and feel, can look un- 
moved on the token of his mercy which God has there-given, 
or the sign of his grace which he has there displayed? It 
reminds him of the horrible evil of sin, which brought the 
Savior into the world to suffer and die; of the placability of 
the Father, who provider for the return and acceptance of 
his children, and " reconciles the world to himself, not im- 
puting their transgressions to them ; " and of the aggravated 
guilt which they must incur, who should harden their hearts 
against all this mercy, and continue in sin while grace thus 
abounds. He acknowledges the power of the cross; he 
bends before the persuasive entreaties of the Savior's suf- 
ferings, and turns to God with his whole heart. Herein is 
the power of the sacrifice — it has effectually put away his 
sins, and saved his soul. 

That there is no other efficacy in our Lord's sufferings, 
except in the mode which has now been described, I do not 
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assert. But thus much is elear — that this is tiie only op> 
eration which we cao un<ler8tand,«r with which we can per* 
ceive that man has any practical concern. In the mind and 
counsels of God, th^e may be consequences which we do 
not discern and cannot penetrate. An importance is plainly 
attributed to the Messiah's death in the Scriptures, which is 
ascribed to that of no other person. It is spoken of with 
peculiar emphasis and "^ feeling, and is connected in a 
peculiar manner with the terms of pardon and life. We 
may, therefore, be certain that, it. holds a most important 
place in ^e Christian scheme ; that we owe to it, perhaps, 
much more than we can at present know, far more than we 
can distinctly apprehend. But what we can ^apprehend, 
what we do understand^ should be enough to satisfy us. 
'' The secret things belong unto the Lord our God-; " it is 
not for us curiously to pry into them, nor should we per- 
haps be made better if we could discover than. What God 
has been pleased to. reveal, is enough for our gratitude, guid- 
ance, and peace. True humility will be ccmtent with this, 
and not ambitiously seek to explain what the Scriptures 
have not explained. If we can discern the powerful moral 
operaticm by which our Lord's death convinces men of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment, and sanctifies their souls, 
it is enough, or more would have been told. Let us be 
content to rest in humble ignorance of whatever mysterious 
purposes may be otherwise effected, and fear lest our solici- 
tude to know more should destroy the practical and saving 
influence of what is already c^tain. 

But besides the view of our Lord's character as High 
Priest, which we have now taken, there is yet another, on 
which this epistle dwells with still stronger emphasis and 
pleasure ; and that is, his personal character, as exhibiting, 
in its traits of benevolent sympathy and tenderness, a pledge 
of the placability and grace of God, and an encouragement 
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^ tbe frailty and appeehenaioiw of nan. There are few 
portioni of Scripture more delif btfoi than these to the pen^ 
tent, timorous, selMistrasting belierer. The power of per- 
saasire and pathetic lanfiiage is ahnoat exhausted in d^ 
ecrilnng the compassion of our great High Priest, and in 
setting forth the comfert and animation which his exano^ 
and sufferings should impart. Even the Jewish ritual had 
taught that God is not inexorahl^, hut witiii^ to fergive. 
But in the character and lidbors, the tenderness and sttfle»r 
Sngs, of Jesus, it is yet more touchingiy exhibited. Here he 
invites us with a Toice of kindness, and cheers «s widi the 
countenance of love. We may coase no ienger in dbject 
fear and sernle dread, ^ like daves beneath the thf<ene, hot 
boldly ; " ** for we have not a high priest who cannot t>e 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but who was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin ; and hav- 
ing himself suffered, being tempted, is able to succor those 
who are tempted ; " ** who is able also to save tibose to the 
uttermost who come to God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for th^n." 

What shril we add to this language of the Scriptures ? It 
speaks more plainly than we can express, and with an au- 
thority which wo should not dare assume, of the abounding 
grace of God, as con&med to us by the ministry and death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ Let us rejmce in it Let us 
strive to be worthy of it Let us surrender to it our feidi^ 
our trust, our infections. For where would be onr apology 
or our hope, if, unmoved by this rich and wonderfel abun- 
dance of invitation, con^asMon, and aid, we should suffer 
oursdves to be strangers to his love, aliens from his pres- 
ence, rebels against his law ! if we i^uld be finind ci^ble 
of thus trampling under foot the Son of God, and doing 
despite to the spirit of grace, and counting the blood of the 
oovenanty wherewith we are sanecifted, an nnholy thing! 
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THE ATONEBIENT BY JESUS CHRIST. 

ROMAICS V. 11. 
«pi».iiQ« <naa wt>t BUT itm Mzao jot ni ciop, na«vf«t oqk IiMu> tm- 
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The apostle, in the preceding part of this epistle, has 
employed himself in showing that Jew, as well as Gentile, is 
to be saved by the grace of God ; that, therefore, the boast- 
ing of the Jew in his law is vain ; and that jthe Gentile can- 
not be required to conform to that law, in order to Jbis ad- 
mission to the Christian dispensation. In this he bad 
reference to the great controversy of the age. The Jews, 
glorying in their exclusive privileges as the people of God, 
insisted that there could be no favor to the Gentiles, except 
through a previous initiation to their church. Paul» on 
the other hand, contended strenuously for the rights of 
the Gentiles, independently of the Mosaic institutions. He 
asserted that God was in Christ introducing a new dispen- 
sation of grace for all men, in which they might freely par- 
take without first passing through the ceremonials of the 
former faith. 

Having thus cut off from the Jews their favorite ground 
of boasting, and showed the title of the Gentile believers to 
be as good as theirs, the apostle begins the present chapter 

8 
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with exhibiting the causes of rejoicing which pertain to the 
Oentile Christians. 

The first is the hope of ghry, to which the grace \>f God 
has introduced them, and to which they had been previously 
strangers. The second is, their sufferings for the gospels 
sake — '* we glory in tribulations also " — because they lead 
to increased attainments in the spirit and virtues of religion, 
and thus prepare the way for its peace and bliss. The third 
is their relation to God as their God ; we joy in Ood ; this 
they could not do formerly, as being Gentiles, who had not 
the true knowledge of God, and were not admitt^ to the 
privileges of his people ; but now, being brought nigh in 
the establishment of the new covenant, ** we joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received 
the atonement." 

It is the third ground of the believer's glorying, or joy, 
which forms the text of our discourse. In considering this, 
we find four topics of remark. 

1. The meaning of the word atonement, as here used. 

2. The persons who receive this atonement. 

3. The mode in which it is received. 

4. The joy occasioned by its repeption. 

I. We are to i^eak of the meaning of the word " atone- 
ment." 

Here, it is to be observed, first of all, that this is the only 
place in the New Testament in which the word occurs. It 
is not again used in the Christian Scriptures by any writer, 
in any connection, in relation to any subject. It is never 
used in relation to the terms of pardon, or acceptance with 
God, to explain the ground of the sinner's hope, or to illus- 
trate any of the works or offices of Christ ; neither in rela- 
tion to his life, his doctrines, his sufferings, or his death. 
This is a fact- of which we should be thoroughly aware, that 
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the writars <^ the New Testament, throughoat that rolame, 
have never Ibuad occasion to introduce the wand ** atone- 
ment" We meet vrith it nowhere excq;>t in oar teKt. 

In the next pkce, it is to be remarked, that, as occurring 
in this passage, it is universally acknowledged to be a clear 
and unquestionable mistranslation of the <H'iginal word. In 
every other case in which the same word occurs, it is ren- 
dered reeandUatian ; as when the apostle says, ''He hath 
given unto us the ministry of reconciliation.'' So it riiould 
have been rendered here. Doddridge remarks, that it has so 
evident* reference to the word reconciled in the context, that 
'' it is surprising it should have been rendered by so dif- 
ferent a word in our version." * Other commentatcffs speak 
to the same effect. 

A single glance at the connection in which the text 
stands will satisfy us that this interpretation is necessary to 
the sense of the passage ; for there is an obvious allusion 
to the language of the verse immediately preceding. " If" 
says the apostle, '' when we were enemies, we were recon- 
ciled to God by- the death of his Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by his life." Then follows 
our text, in which he declares that those who are thus recon- 
died, '' rejoice in God through Jesus Christ, by whcmi they 
have received this ree&nciliatian" 

A glance at the word *' atonement^ itself may also con- 
vince us that the true meaning is reconciliation. The re- 
mark has been made, and may be profitably repeated,t that 
to atone, in its primary use, signified to reconcile. It is 
formed by the union of the two words at and one. Persons 
who have once differed, on being reconciled, are set at one. 

* Family Expositor, in loc. note. 

t See especially Dr. Ware*s Letters to Trinitarians and Calmnists^ 
Letter y. p. 95. ^ 
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To pat ui one, or to ui'Ome, u origmally to Peemteikf eoa- 
seqoentl J alMieiwii# is reooMctlkilMfi. This we know to have 
been the tignifiotion of the word u it wet used at the 
period when our translatioD of the Bible was made; it was 
undottbte^y the meaning attached to it by the translators. 
Let us remember, then» that the word " atonemcsit,-'^ in 
the only iastanoe in which it b 'ftMnd in the New Testa- 
rnent^ is the same with *^ reconeiliatiea." Bat what is to 
be understood by '' reconeiliatioD ! " 

To answer this will require ftw werds; to it is the com- 
(MreheBsire term which expresses, in one new of Ihe sub- 
ject, the entire porpose of the Sarief's mission. The world 
was estranged from God, wor^ping ftke divinities, and 
pursuing evil practices. Its inhabitants bad wandered from 
Qod, and were " aliens," '' afar off:" He sent his Son to 
bring them near; to acquaint them with his character; to 
restore them to their allegiance ; to make them his friends ; 
and thus, in one word, to reconcile them. Hence the 
apostle calls the ministry of the gospel the ministry of 
''reconciliation;" because ''God is in Christ reconciling 
the world to himiaelf, not imputing their trespasses unto 
* them." This he represents to be the burden of the message 
with which the preachers of the word are charged — "we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled 
to God." 

Thus much recocting the signification of tins important 
word. We proceed to consider, 

> 2. Who are said to receive the atonement. 

The idea conveyed by this language of the sacred writers, 
is that of two parties at variance. There is an alienation 
between God and his people. A reconciliation is to take 

I place. Which party is to receive it? Which piffty mdLes, 

and which receives, the offers of peace ? 
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Tlie aittwer to this will depend upon the reply to a pre- 
▼knis question. Whic^ party is at Tariance, which at en- 
mity? Is God at variance with his children, or they with 
him ? Has he forsaken them, or have they forsaken him t la 
he the enemy of men, or* are they the enemies of Ood ? The 
r^ly to this question is ready upon every heart and tongue. 
Qod has never estranged himself from men, nor forsaken 
&em, nor been their enemy. " He has hated nothing which 
he has made." His name is Love ; and in long-suffering 
love he has forborne them and been patient with them, 
pitied them as a father his children, showered down mercy, 
and made punishment his strange work. The history of the 
world bears testimony that he has never ceased to be gra- 
cious, and that if there have been any separatioii between 
him and his human family, it has taken place on the part 
of his wayward ofl^ring. They have neglected and forgot- 
ten him ; they have been thankless and disobedient They 
have disliked his law, been impatient beneath the restraint 
of his government, and unwilling to retain him in their 
knowledge. The alienation was entirely on their part ; it 
is thehr enmity which is to be subdued and forgiven, and it 
is they, therefore, who are to receive the reconciliation. 

With this statement the Scriptures perfectly accord. 
The aspect of all the dispensations is that of God's love. 
His infinite and unchangeable benignity, his free and unfail- 
ing mercy, shine conspicuously in all. They do not exhibit 
him as a stem avenger, an inexorable sovereign, a God of 
terror and wrath ; but as gracious and merciful, plenteous in 
reden^tion, full of compassion ^ — the enemy of sin, indeed, 
and sometimes du^laying his indignant displeasure in works 
of severity and destruction; but long*suffering toward the 
guilty, and not desirous that any should perish. Notwith- 
standing the sins of man, he so lotwi the world, that he sent 

8* 
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hb Son to 8tTe it. " He magnified hif love towtfd oe^ m 
that, while we were yet nnnersi Clviat died for as." He 
did not need io be rendered propitione, to be penmaded to 
extend favor to nan ; for he wae alieadj waiting to be grn* 
OKHiB ; the hand of f^^Teneaa was abeady stretched oat. 
It was men who needed to be induced to sadi teipvenesfc 
They had set themselves afar off, and needed to be per* 
saaded to ewBe near. And therefore the language of Scnps* 
tore u» " God is in Christ reeoneiUng the world to him* 
self; " not himself to the watU. 

It is sometimes thought, that Qod reeeives the atonement ; 
that it is a means used to reocmcile him to the world, and 
to persuade or enable him to grant pardon and favor, which 
otherwise he might be indiaposed or unable to bestow. Bat 
the uniform representation of Scripture certainly is, tiict 
this atonement flows &om his grace, not that his grace is 
the consequence of the atonement ; that he smil his Son to 
live and suffer for the salvation of men, not that the Son 
lived and suffered in order to win the good-will of God 
toward them. It would be diBhonorable to our heaveidy 
Father to suppose any other one to have more coeapossion 
dian he, and to be the first in devising and (woseouting a 
plan for human redemption. The Scriptare expressly qpeaks 
of reconciling men to God, never of reconciling God to men. 
Xet us adhere to this important distinction. Let as receive 
with grateful emotions this plun statement of God's inherent 
and essential grace. Let us neither question it, by aacrilNng 
it to the previous labors of one more gracious than himaeif, 
nor abuse it by ungrateful continuance in rebellioas sin. 

3. The next observation to be drawn from our text 
relates to themode in which this atonement, er reconcilia- 
tion, is received — " through Jesus Christ." He is the mo* 
dium through which are communicated all the purposes and 
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rerelftti^MiB of Qod. He is the messenger by whom are 
ai«de known the kind purposes of the Father toward his 
children, and bj whom is pretohed *' peace to those who 
are afkr off and to those who are nigh." He came, com* 
misaioBed with all the authority and power, all the wisdom 
and holiness, that should be necessary to convince, and pet* 
soade, and win men to their allegiance to God. And by 
employing all these powers, by ejcieroising alj these gifb^ by 
establishing a new di^ensation, by his instructions, doc- 
trine, and example, by his life and sufferings, his labors and 
death,— ** he did all that was needful to teach men the way 
of return, and lead them back to God. 

Especi(dly were the anguish, and patience of his final 
sufferings, and his fearful death upon the cross, appomted 
and powerful means of affecting the souls of men, and 
restoring them to the love of duty and of God. To this por* 
tion of his ministraticm, therefore, the work of reconciliation 
is frequently attributed. '' He died, the just for the unjust, 
that be might bring us to God." ** He made peace by his 
cross." He thus exlubited the earnest desire of our heav* 
enly Father to reclaim his wandering children to the ways 
of pleasantness and peace. He thus exhibited a ^>ectaole 
which none can contemplate without emotion ; which thou- 
sands have bought upon and wept— wept those tears of 
sorrow and contrition which have issued in repentance, and 
been led, humble and suppliant, to the footstool of- God's 
mercy, and thence upward in the path to heaven. What 
multitudes have thus felt the power of this reconciling 
grace ! > They have cast the burd^i of their sins at the foot 
of the cross, and, in the strong figure of the Apocaljrpse, 
have '* washed their garments, and made them white, in the 
hlood of the Lamb." 

4. We were to speak, lastly, of the joy or glorying oo- 
Aamcned by this doctrine in the mind of the ^liever. 
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Here let us go back, and obserre the state of idling in 
the apostle's own mind. He had been setting aside the 
boasting of the Jews in their peculiar privileges as Grod's 
chosen people, and proving that they had no reason to ex- 
clude or despise the Gentiles. And now, in the name of 
the Gentiles, he is bringing forward the grounds of their 
religious boasting. The select nation can no longer glory 
in God as their. peculiar divinity. Once, indeed, it was so, 
and we Gentiles were aliens and strangers; but now we 
also are brought near, and called into his family ; we also 
are partakers of his revealed religion, and the hope of his 
glory; we, therefore, as well as they, may ''joy in God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now re- 
ceived reconciliation.'' The apostle was thinking of the 
general fact, which was so frequently the theme of his 
preaching and epistles, and to establish which he so 
anxiously labored ; the fact that, in the gospel, the distinc- 
tion between Jew and Gentile was abolished, the middle 
walls of partition thrown down, and all nations placed in a 
state of reconciliation — that general fact, to which most of 
the passages refer which speak of the world being reconciled 
and redeemed by the ministry and death of Jesus Christ. 
When the apostle contemplated this glorious truth, which 
evinced the equal and impartial mercy of the universal 
parent, no wonder that his heart was enlarged, and that he 
spake of it here and elsewhere in ardent accents of joy and 
triumph. 

It should be equally matter of religious rejoicing to us. 
To see the diffusion of an impartial and universal religion, 
which gives one light and one hope to all the sons of men ; 
which brings every nation, and kindred, and tongue, into an 
equal state of favor ; which collects in one the family in 
heaven and on earth, and unites it under one name, — how 
shall we not triumph and rejoice in this great and sublime 
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truth, this myster j, as the iipostle calls it, " which was k^t 
secret since the world began, but is now made manifest to 
all nations " 1 

There is not only reason for joy in this general sense, but 
in a particular aad personal senses For by this gracious 
method of reconciliation we are, individually, put in the 
condition to be pardoned, accepted, and saved; individu- 
ally introduced to a participation of the highest privileges 
which God has bestowed on his children upon earth, and of 
the most glorious hopea which he has opened to them in 
heaven. We have each of us, personally, been taken from 
that state in which our fathers were once exposed, " with- 
out God and without hope" and made to " sit in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus." If we have any right sense of our 
privileges, this will be reason for joy indeed — joy that the 
tnghwnj of life is opened before us, and that nothing may 
hinder us from glory, honor, and immortality, if we be but 
faithful to o^irselves ; joy in God, who has thus manifested 
his divine love, and not suffered even our sins to separate us 
from his mercy. To him, then, be our gratitude given. 
'' All things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
by Jesus Christ" Of his own voluntary and. unsolicited 
grace, unmoved, excq)t by the inherent and immutable be- 
nignity of his own nature, he sent his Son to bestow on us 
that light, to secure fer us those advantages, to establish for 
us those means, by which pardon and life may be ours; to 
toil for us that we might be free, to die for us thai we 
might live. To him, therefore, be our gratitude and praise ; 
in him be our joy; in him, as our God and Father, be our 
trust and hope. 

Such is the doctrine of our text and of the New Testa- 
ment Thus is it calculated to excite gratitude to our 
heavenly Father, and heighten our devotion. 



SERMON VIII 



JESUS THE INTERCESSOR. 
ROMANS VIII. 34. 

IT 18 CRBIST THAT DIED, TEA, KATHE&, THAT 18 KI8SN AOAIN, WHO 18 
BYBN AT THE RIOHT HAND OF OOD, WHO ALSO MAXSTH IRTBECEBSIOH 
rOB US. 

This is one of the only two passages in the New Testa- 
ment, which speak of Jesus as making 'intercession. In 
what this intercession consists we are nowhere distinctly 
told. The passage before us does not descH'ibe it, and the 
other passage in Hebrews (vii. 25) speaks of it only in a 
general and figurative adaptation of a ceremonial observance 
of the Mosaic ritual. This consisted in the sprinkling of 
blood on the mercy-seat, upon the annual day of propitia- 
tion. In conformity with this, some have been fond of 
representing the intercession of Jesus, as the sprinkling of 
his blood before the throne of God in heaven. But this is 
to speak without any distinct sense ; for we know that there 
is no material throne in heaven, and that he did not strictly 
bear thither the blood which flowed upon the cross. It is 
but a strong figure, which needs to be explained. 

Others suppose it to signify simply the presenting of his 
humanity, (as they term it,) that is, his ascended human 
body, before God, to remind him, by its presence, of his 
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grftcioBS promises to- men, |uid of what had been soffered 
ibr them. iThey suppose this perpetual exhibition of the 
body in which he suffered, to be the essence of that inter- 
cession which he makes for his church. 

Others suppose it to cons/st in his perpetually pleading 
his merits before God, and claiming the reward of his obe- 
dience and death, in the salyation of the saints. 

It is not necessary to discuss all, or either, of these 
<^inions. . They are merely iufertoces from single unde- 
fined expressions, like that of our text, and may seem to be 
more or less plausible, according to the general notions of 
that religious system which any one may have adopted. 

Let us, then, pass by these, and examine the subject for 
ourselves. 

To intercede, or to make intercession, signifies to inter- 
pose, in behalf of another, to some third person, who has 
power to show him favor. This may be done either- by 
action or by wor4. Whatever, therefore, our Lord has done^ 
by his life> death, labors, or prayers, in behalf of manf may 
be considered as part of his intercessory office. 

For by all these he stepped in, like Aaron with the 
censer to stay the plague, between man and ruin, and by all 
helped forward his salvation. It is consequently supposed 
by many, that this langijj^e is only a general expression to 
signify, that he ''exercises kind offices" in behalf of men. 
In this case, however, it is plain that intercession would be 
precisely the same thing as the exercise of his mediatorial 
office. All the services, which Christ has rendered man, 
are done by him as Mediator. . That office comprehends 
every exercise of his love, every display of his benevolence, 
every efEatt to extend salvation. Intercession should be 
regarded as one of these modes of exertion, rather than as 
all. Even if it were allowable to consider the term as in- 
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dttdiBg all hiB kind offices toward nan, or as an 
phrase to signify whaterer it may be wliieb he does for man 
in hb exalted state ; yet it may be more strie^ eKhcd to 
understand it as intending intereesnon l^ prayer. This 
seems to be (Im m<Mre usual sense of the word» both in our 
own language and in that of the original ficriptores. 

The doctrine, then, seems to be, that our blessed Lord, 
who poured out his prayers as well as his life lor men 'when 
on earth, fmgets not, in his exalted state also, to seek their 
benefit by his prayers, and thus to express the interest 
which he still takes in that race lor which he labored and 
died. 

It will be my object to illustrate the truth of this doctrine, 
to clear it from objection, to explain its purposes, and un- 
fold its uses. 

I. 1. We may remark, in the first place, — that Jesus should 
be engaged in such an office, is perfectly consonant to dl 
that we know of the mode of the divine administration, and to 
all that we understand of the method of God's tiperations in 
the unirerse. He has every where established a uniibrm 
system of mutual dependence. Nothing stands by itself. 
No being exists alone. All lean upon each other. Erery 
individual is made to help others, and to receive help horn 
others. It is a large, comprehenqjpe arrangement of b^iefr- 
cence, in which God's kind purposes are eflfecled by^au»- 
ing his creatures to do kind offices to one aneth^. The 
very worlds which roll through i^pace are dependent oi& 
each other, and influence each other. Men are dependent 
on one another for existence and for happiness. The 
parent and child, the teacher and pupil, the ruler and sub* 
ject, the rich and poor, all are needful to each other. And 
look where we may, every thing and every being seems 
made, not for itself only, but for the benefit of others also. 
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T^« iiKtorcessory offioe of Jaios may be regarded aa 
part of this wtde-apread and aU-*eaiibraoiiig ayatem. Agree* 
aUy to this a^i?eraal law of kindness, God haa appointed 
that his children on earth shall receive favor and hlesaing 
through the various instramentality of his dear Son. It is 
his favorite procedure to bestow his gifts by means of inter- 
mediate agents ; to withdraw himself, as it were, from im- 
mediate action and obaervatioo, that he may exercise the 
virtues and good aflfedions of his ohildreii on one another. 
Thus, in the present instance, he would multiply the objeela 
pf thek affeclioQ and gratitude, by appointing that favors 
shall be conveyed to tham through the intercession of tbeit 
SavitQff, . 

This is also conformable to the method of his providence 
and grace, as recorded in the Scriptures, The frequent 
examples of prevalent intercession, both in the Old and 
New Testaments, prove to us that this is one of the means 
by which God has appointed to dispense blessing. When 
the destruction of Sodom was threatened, how did his con* 
descending mercy listen to the importunate pleading of 
Abrahan^ and promise to spare at bis entreaty I When the 
pe<^le of Israel had ^eb^ioualy sinned, how often were 
th^ forgiven, and their punishment delayed, at the interpo* 
sitioa of Moses ! So, too, the prayers of David and Samael, 
of niaha and Solomoo, were acceptable, and the offending 
friends of Job were pafdoned at his intevvention. And 
when the people had transgressed beyond mercy in the days 
of Jeremiah, the prophet was commanded, aa the most de- 
cided exfuresskni of God's displeasure, " Therefere pray not 
thou ftir this people, neither lift up cry nor prayer for them, 
neither make intercession to me ; for I will not hear the&" 

The authority of the New Teslaiment is even more deoi- 
ri?a than that of the Old. The principle of accqpti^le 

9 
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interoession is very frequently recognized* ChriBtians are 
commanded to pray for one another. The apostles request 
the brethren to pray iot them, and they offer their own 
prayers for the brethren. Paal directs that " intercessions 
be made for all men." ''Confess your faults one to an* 
other/' says James, " and pray for one another. The prayer 
of faith shall heal the sick, and the Lord shall raise him 
up." Paul earnestly prays in behalf of his countrymen, 
and often assures the churches to which he writes, that he 
never forgets them in his addresses at the throne of grace. 

It thus appears that, among the gopd services which men 
are made to render to one another, this of intercession 
stands prominent and conspicuous. As they are bound to 
" do good as they have opportunity," so they are taught that 
they have an opportunity, whenever they hold communicMi 
with their heavenly Father. 

If it be so with all ; if every righteous man have this 
privilege'; if the ear of the Almighty be thus open, to the 
cry of every benevolent heart, — how much more must it be 
so to the voice of his chosen, his anointed, his dearly-be- 
loved Son 1 If this be a means of cultivating benev<4ence 
and dispensing favor in the hands of all his children, how 
peculiarly must it be so in kis hands, to whom the great 
work of love was appointed, and whose desire of man's 
happiness is so earnest and extensive! How must his 
heart, overflowing with that love which passeth knowledge 
delight to pour itself out before the seat of his Father's 
mercy, in petitions of grace for the erring, of ^pardon for 
the penitent, of strength for the weak, of aid for the 
tempted ! ^ow must he delight to add to all other demon* 
strations of interest in their souls' well-being, this of a 
tender recollection of them in his prayers ! 

Consider how it was during his residence upcm earth. 
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Several of his prayers are recorded in the Qospels, and 
among them are prayers of intercession. " The enemy hath 
desired you," said he to Peter, " that he may sift you as 
wheat ; add I have prayed for thee, that thy faith may not 
fail." He prayed particularly for Peter, because his ardor 
and rashness exposed him to especial peril. When stretched 
upon the cross, he prayed for his enemies ; and before that 
scene of suffering began, he poured out his soul ill the most 
affectionate strain of supplication for his chosen disciples. 
This, his longest, his most striking act of devotion, was al- 
most exclusively an act of intercession. He appeared as 
their Advocate before the Father. He pleaded for them with 
earnest and profound feeling ; appearing to concentrate the 
whole strength and tenderness of his disinterested love in 
this official act of friendly intercession. 

Will any one suppose* that his ardent devotion to the in- 
terests of his folfow^rs and the church expired when he 
left them in the world ? that he no longer cared for them, 
when he had ascended from their sight, nor took concern 
in their improvement, purity, and peace ? Or will any one 
imagine that he no longer possessed the privilege of inter- 
ceding with his Father ? that, when risen to his glory, the 
liberty and efficacy of this benevolent act were taken from 
him ? it cannot be. It were not possible that he should 
have changed his feelings, and lost his solicitude for that 
work in which he had lived and died, sufiered and triumphed, 
been humbled and glorified. Neither could it be possible 
that he, who watched over and instructed his growing 
church, and sought for it God's choice blessing, to the very 
moment when the cloud received him from human sight, 
should, from that moment, have ceased to plead its cause in 
the presence of that God to whom he had ascended. 

The representations of the New Testament confirm this 
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idea. It k verj erident, from them, that, daring the apo»* 
tdic age — that is, until the destraction of Jerusalem and 
the extinction of the Jewish polity, *^ oar Lord did continue 
to manifest an active and personal interest in the concerns 
of his followers and the prosperity of his church. '' Lo, I 
am with you always," said he, " even unto the end of the 
world ; " hy which we understand what the term so fre- 
quently means in the Christian Scriptures, the end of the 
Jewish world, the close of the Jewish age, or dispensation. 
That this promise was fulfiUed hy his actual occasional pres- 
ence with them, is manifest from several passages. He ap- 
peared perscmally to Paul for his conversion. He seems a£> 
terwards to have appeared to him on other occasions. And 
there are frequent intimations, that the disciples received 
from him direction and counsel, in a manner wholly unknown 
in later times, after the infant church had obtained a firm 
footing in the world. All the aid whidh he thus vouchsafed 
to his struggling and suffering followers was in furtherance 
of that magnificent design to which he had devoted himself. 
And can we then suppose that it ceased to hold a place' in 
his near and unceasing communion with Qod? Is it not 
most consistent and reasonable to believe that he, who had 
so magnanimously consecrated himself to this holy cause, 
and been its advocate in one sphere, should continue to be 
its advocate in another sphere 1 Is it not most agreeable to 
all our ccmceptions of the benevolence and devotion of Jesus, 
to believe that the apostle states the literal fact, when he 
says in our text, that he who died for us, and rose again, 
and is at God's right hand, also makes intercession for us ? 
Should we not expect to find that, as he *^ ever lives," so he 
" ever makes intercession" ? 

Still, however, objections may arise to the doctrine thus 
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Stated. Some of these* it was our second purpose to con" 
aider. 

II. 1. The first objection which occurs to me as likely to 
be made to these statements, arises from a general feeling 
of incredulity in regard to what does not come within the 
limits of actual personal knowledge. We are not easily 
brought to conceive that the employment of beings in the 
invisible world can have any near connection with as, or 
our lot be a matter of knowledge or interest to them. And 
hence we are inclined to receive with a certain hesitating 
incredulity the idea that Jesas intercedes for us in heaven. 

This seems to me to be owing to our too much dividing 
this world in our thoughts from the coming state. We are 
so engrossed with present things, that we regard the visible 
and invisible states not only as separate, but altogether dis- 
tinct and unconnected. This is doubtless an error ; and the 
removal of this would remove all difficulty on this account 
->— a difficulty arising from false associations of feeling, 
rather than from any well-grounded reason. 

For we are to reflect, that, in truth, the connection be- 
tween these states is most real and intimate, the one being a 
continuation of the life commenced in the other. Now, 
there is this essential difference between the condition of 
us, who remain upon earth, and the spirits of those who have 
departed to the unseen state. Their condition we have 
never experienced nor witnessed ; and therefore we caiuiot 
fully understand its character nor sympathize in it. It is to 
us the untravelled region of imagination and hope, of which 
we have heard that* it is, but have not seen what it is. But 
with our condition, they, on the contrary, are familiarly ac- 
quainted ; they have once taken part in it ; they know the 
feelings, the employments, the exposures, t^e pleamires, the 
trials, of earthly existence ; the^ can enter into all the joys 

9* 
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and aorxowB, hopes and fears, anxieties and raptures, of their 
friends below. Although, therefore, we, from oar inesq)^ 
rience and ignorance, may seem to be utterly disconnected 
from them, and from all concern or sympathy with them^ 
yet they, who have been so recently dwellers upon earth, 
must still feel that they are not wholly severed from us. 
They must still have a lively recolleclion of what passed and 
affected them in this important abode of their probation ; 
must still take an interest in the scenes and the friends 
which thef have left ; must be desirous to promote, if pos* 
sible, their welfare, and anxious to avert from them evil. It 
is a» if they had gone to a distant continent, whence their 
hearts still run back to family and home, and rejcoce in tid- 
ings from the land that they loved. 

We cannot view this matter differently, unless we suppose, 
either that the memory of this first period of life is blotted 
out from the soul at death, or else that the affections are so 
changed as to become at once indifferent to all diat they 
knew and cherished here. But we cannot indulge either 
supposition. Every thing that is taught us re^>ecting a fu* 
ture life gives the assurance, that there is a close connection 
between that and the present ; that that, in truth, is a direct 
continuance of this ; linked intimatdy to it by the conse- 
quences of action and character which follow from this world 
to that. There can, then, be no obliteration of the memory. 
To a state of retribution the recollection of the past state of 
duty is ei^sential. For there could be no just punishment of 
sins of which the sufferer is not in some sense conscious, 
and no righteous recompense of services whieh are not in 
scumie sense remembered. Besides, it is plain that nothing 
but an express and arbitrary act of omnipotence could blot 
the memory of past existence from the soul — an act which 
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we kave not the slightest reason or authbrily lo warrant m 
in sapposing. 

Neither have we any groond for suppomng any supernal* 
ural change in the affections at that moment. Man, risen 
from death, is still man— the same man, so far as regardi 
his character, feelings, and affections, that he was when he 
fell asle^. If these be not the same, his personal identity 
is gone. Admitted to the joys of hesTen, he still mnst be 
conscious that he has just quitted the society of eafth^ and 
must have a desire that those whom he loved bHow should 
be united with . him above -^ a desire stronger than ever, we 
should thinky because heiglstened by an actual sense of 
heavenly felicity. If our Savior represents the selfish rich 
man as anxious that his brethren might not come to the 
simie place a£ torment, how reasonable to sappose that the 
good — who were less seUiah and more attached td their 
earthly friends ^- should be solicitous that those, friends 
sheuld come to the same place of bliss ; and, though thi^ 
might not be able to send them a messenger from Abraham's 
bosom, yet should seek, by prayer at least, to obtain te 
them the blessing. 

There is, therefore, no good reasim for that distinction of 
interests which we are so apt to imagine placed between 
tiie two states. We deceive oursdives, because we h»fe 
, never experienced the nearness of the connection. We 
should reflect that the inmates of the other world have expe* 
rienced it. If we would, in imagination, exchange places 
with them, and consider with what feelings we should look 
back upon this spot of our infrmt being, we shoald undes- 
stand how close is the tie which binds together the invioUe 
and visible worlds, and how strongly it is felt by tkeas, 
^otigh so little realised by us. We should be persuaded 
that their thoughte and aflbetions still run back to former 
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seenes aad friends, and that the prajera of heaven, where 
angels rejoice over penitent sinners, do not finrget to men- 
tion the friends of earth. We, then, instead of the cold, in- 
credulous assent which we now give to the doctrine of 
Christ's intercession, should feel that nothing could 4>e more 
natural or more agreeable to his character and office. If 
our fdlow-men carry with them the recollections of earth, 
and the desire to benefit their friends, how much more 
must He, the whole object of whose life was to fit men for 
that world ; who left upon earth a mighty work but just 
commenced; who left the church he had just founded 
struggling for its existence, and the dearest deares of whose 
heart can be accomplished only by its growth and prosper- 
ity ! The work which he began is still going on, as impor- 
tant, as interesting, as glorious, as ever. He cannot be s^ 
arated from it. However others might be able to forget all 
their labors and objects of interest on earth, it cannot be so 
with the Messiah ; for heaven and eternity are interested in 
^m. However to others the two states might become dis- 
tinct and separate, to him they could never be so. For what 
his truth has begun to effect here, is going on to its coov* 
pletion there. It is only by knowing its whole fffogress, 
that he can ''see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.^' 
He cannot cease to care for it, to be engaged for it, and to 
speak of it in the everlasting communion which he holds 
with his Father. He cannot be unconc^ned for any spirit 
here, which he hopes to welcome to glory th^re. 

2. Another objection to this doctrine may be, that no 
consequences are discernible. If Jesus were truly inter- 
ceding for men, we should perceive its effects in their con- 
version and subjection to him. His religion would not be 
80 slighted, its extension would not be so limited. But as 
if has spread so imperfectly, and so many who have received 
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that Jesas has been actually employing so efficient means. 

This objection proceeds upon the supposition that the 
int^cession of the Mediator must necessarily be all-prevaii- 
ing ; that such must of course be its virtue, as to occasion 
at once the perfect accomplishment of his great work. But 
we have no authority for such a -suj^osition. It is without 
sufficient reason or warrant that we fancy the Deity pledged 
to grant immediately, unreservedly, and perceptibly, the 
petitions of the intercessor. 

It is true, when our Lord uttered his prayer at the tomb 
of Lazarus, he said, '' I know thax thou hearest me always." 
He had asked for permission to exercise his power in rai»- 
ing his friend from the dead, and he gave thanks that it was 
granted : ** Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me." 
But this, it is plain, refers only to his powor of working mir- 
acles on earth. And it must be observed that there is a 
great diffi»renoe between such iterations on the bodies of 
men, and the influence of religion on theit souls. The 
Bonis of men are subject only to a moral influence. There 
ean be no reformation or holiness by compulsion. Refor- 
mation and holiness cmne only through the operation of 
troth, by motive, argument, persuasion. These are the 
means which God has established in the worid, and which 
Jesus came to luring. And if his intercession should have 
the eibct to work a mirade in every Jieart, it would be to 
supersede at once, and render useless, all those extensive 
means, which, with so great pains and cost, have been in- 
stituted for man's salvation. But it plainly cannot be de- 
signed to interfere with and frustrate, but only to aid, that 
vast and gracious system ; and therefore this objection -^ 
which simply amounts to this, that it has not overturned the 
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whole provision of moral «ieaii8 in the Christian dispens** 
tion — is entir^y destitate of weight. 

Indeed, the objection might be urged quite as plausibly 
against the whole system of revelation -itself. It is an obvi- 
ous fact, that revelation does not accomplish the whole of 
that extensive good which it was designed to effect. The 
gospel was sent into the world to abolish the empire of sin, 
and establish the prevalence of holiness. Yet it has never 
done it. The dominion of sin is still powerful and exten- 
sive, and multitudes live and die without righteousness or 
religion. This is true even of the Christian world ; how 
much more true of the whole world ! Now, we might quite 
as safely reason, that the gospel has not been announced, 
because we do not witness its promised perfect iteration, as 
that Jesus does not intercede, because we do not witness 
what we should suppose to be the complete efficacy of such 
intercession. The truth is, that nothing at present has its 
full and perfect effect. Every thing is in tendency, rath^ 
than in result. The design and tendency of the govern- 
ment of Providence are to happiness ; yet there is a great 
deal of unhappiness. But this unhappiness is no objection 
to a thoughtful mind against the benevolent tendency of the 
system. 

Besides ; the objection we are considering adopts the 
very inadmissible supposition, that we are acquainted widi 
aU the results of our Lord's intercessory labors; that we 
actually know how far they avail, and where they cease to 
avail ; whereas, in truth, we know nothing about it, and 
can know nothing. How can we tell that many favors and 
deliverances, which we least suspect, and of whose existence 
even we know nothing, are not owing to ihis very circum- 
stance ? How can we tell, if this were to cease, what would 
be the diminution of the general influence of religion, and 
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of its peace and joy in our ovm breasts? From ike natare 
of the case, we must necessarily be firofoundly ignorant in 
regard to all particulars. It is much the same as in regard 
to the efficacy of prayer. We know that it avails — that 
'' the fervent, effectual prayer of a righteous man avails 
much." But who can tell in precisely what instances, and 
to what extent ? We have the public institutions and or- 
dinances of our faith operating in the midst of us, «nd 
within the sphere of our constant observation. Yet we are 
wholly unable to estimate the extent and determine the 
limits of their influence. Many persons profess that they 
axe unable to discern it in any degree. It were, therefore, 
to be expected that the operation of our Lord's intercession 
would be imperceptible. It might be great and powerful, 
and yet we be altogether unable to detect it 

3. Another objection to the doctrine may be, that it opet' 
ates against the character of the Supreme Father. It seems 
to imply that he is less disposed to show favor to his chil- 
dren, and that he needs to be solicited and persuaded by 
some being mcMre benevolent than himself. 

This objection is grounded entirely in misapprehension, 
as will be evident from considering what I prqxised as the 
third head of discourse. 

ni. The purpose to be answered by the intercessicm of 
Jesus. 

The objection just named supposes this purpose to be, to 
change the dispositions of God from wrath to favor, and ren- 
der him willing, or induce him, to be kind to his offspring. 
Now, if this were the purpose, the objection would be in*- 
superaUe against the doctrine, since it would contradict the 
whole testimony of the Scriptures concerning the character 
of God. For, although his displeasure against sin is un^ 
questionable and severe, yet nothing is more certain than 
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lluit Us 4UpoeilioQ toward hk crealonM 10 tiiat cf « &Uittr 
— -M knre, grace, ant^cedeirt to any solioitatieii, independ- 
ent of aU external oauaes. The objection is, indeed, Talid 
against any notion of intercession or mediation, which 
should attribute to it the production of such a disposition ; 
which should su|^>ose, for example, a perpetual contest 
goipg on between Jesus the AdTocate and God the Judge, 
in which the one insists on the extreme penalty of the law, 
and the other pleads, that, having already endured it him- 
self, it should not be sgain visited tm the oflbnders; or 
f ucb views as are sometimes given by Watis in his hymns : --* 

M Rieh were the drops of J^bob' blood, 
That cslmed God^e fVowniiig face ; 
That aprinkled o'er the burouig throne. 
And turned the wrath to grace." 

But the doctrine, which I have stated, is not liable to the 
objection which rightfully lies against such representations 
MS this. It sscribee no such purpose to the work of Christ, 
lor it does not admit any such to be needed. It stands on 
the same foundation with the doctrine of prayer. It pre- 
supposes that God is gracious, does not undertake to render 
him so. It is the appoiDted means by which his grace, 
already abundant and active, is sought and bestowed. If I 
beseech God to grant a daily blessing, it is not because I 
imagine him indisposed to bestow it, and needing to be per- 
suaded to do it ; but for just the contrary reason, that he is 
disposed ; and it ie suitable and becoming in me, depoident 
as I am, to sppdy to him, acknowledging my d^endence 
and need ; besides that he has commanded it, as a means 
of obtaining blessing. So also, if I offer petitions in behalf 
of a friend, it is for the very reason that I know God to be 
diapesed to bless, and to have appointed this as one meam 
of proouriag favor. It is suitable, too, and becoming, thai 



hit 4hildr^i ifadoid' is this wtf express and ^exerciM theit 
good iediBgn toiftfd Mich other.. It Is part of that raat 
oono^i^ted'aysteisi of heUMfol^heo and mutoal improTem^t, 
which has. already beeai nifei«6d to. We reffartf our LordV 
intercession as a part of the iaibe syslem. lie iq^aira at 
the throne of grace in bdiatf of his Mends -^ not because 
God needs to be entreated nn^ rendered wiBhig to grant 
blessliig; but becins*^ Already waiting to be grateioUs, he 
hm appointed this oCMtbod of du^ennng blessmg. It is 
akM> suitable and becomnig, that Jtte, who is thie head df Ito 
church, a»d whoaa God s^t to ** Isad many sons to ghirf,'* 
should in this way express his care for Hien^, atid Ms ilitei^ 
est in Hm&f iffid be the means ef ^ro6«#ing fat tfi^itt Aat 
felicity kft which he IsibdM-ed and died. 

Predsely what we owe to it, the exact Mature aUd^ ettittt 
of the aid, strength, favor, which may be ^tl# eoiiiimitti^ 
oated to believers, it is not possible for us to kno#. But 
that it is something real and great, we have no right to 
doubt. We cannot precisely ascertain how much or what 
we owe to our prayers, 4ir wherein humaii mt^reessions 
afVAiL The ClmMian poet hen s»d, speaA^ing df the iRMible 
(nety of the retired man, wh^ liveis unheeded by the ^v^rlcF, 



<« Perhai»i she owes 
ll^r stLn^hiit^ tend her rain, her blooming spring 
And pfenteoas harvests, to the prayer ht makss^ 
Whsn* Isaac-like, the solitary riaint 
Walks forth to jueditste at eventide. 
And think on her who thinks not of herself." — Oowpah. 

So a}s6 the Ghrist*an, perhaps, owes much of the ettfuSaty 
of his Ihilft^, and the se^mty of his spirit, the peaces and j&f 
which he has in believing;, M^ ddivef anos in teii^tatrdn, 
and his consolation iti trouble, and whatiEiver holy itifitteiit^fr 
he may rdjoice in, to the intercessidn of Ms Lotd; At aAf 
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rate, one conseqoraoe is certain. The doetrine has a ten* 
dency to excite gratitude, and to promote the growth of 
religious affections. To believe that we are thought of in 
heaven; that our benevolent and truest Friend' there takes 
an interest in us ; that the gracious Father of our spitits 
has appointed that mention shall be continually made of the 
infirmities, the trials, the penitence, the temptations, the 
sorrows of his children — so that their state may never be 
forgotten, and that angels may rejoice in their welfare ; to 
believe this, must strongly conduce to excite devout and 
grateful affections, to make us feel that we have to do with 
something better than the fdlies and sins of time, to make 
us realize that we are immortal, and ought to be holy, and 
to bring us, humble, rejoicing, cQnfiding,^ to the throne of . 
mercy, consecrated to his service who has loved us with an 
er^lasting love* 

This is what may be called the moral efficacy of the dec* 
trine; and may lead us to consider, as was in the last place 
proposed, 

IV. The practical uses of the subject. 

These, to one who is persuaded of its truth, cannot be 
slight. If we know that some valued friend, whose heart is 
one with us, and who earnestly desires our good, makes it 
one of the offices of his devotion to mention us afiectionately 
before God and implore his benediction upon us, who of us 
can fail to be touched by such an act of firiendship ? Who 
would not be led to strive that he might be worthy of the 
prayers thus presented, and not forfeit the blessings thus im- 
plored ? The great apostle to the Gentiles frequently re- 
minds his brethren that ** always, in all his prayers, he 
makes mention of them before <jod." How likely was this 
to impress them with an affectionate and holy awe I How 
solicitous must it have rendered them to reward his kind- 
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nesB, and not to provoke the displeainre of that gracious 
Being to whom they were commended ! And who can 
doubt, that, in all succeeding ages of the church, multitudes 
of soi^s have been impressed and won by the reflection, 
that their minister remembered them daily and nightly in 
his prayers; that, when thoughtless of themselves, he had 
not ceased to be concerned for them ; and that his friendly 
intercessions for them, if demised and neglected on their 
part, would rise up to their shame and condemnation at last? 
How often, also, has the minister, amid the toils and anxie- 
ties, the trids and disappointments, attendant on his labors, 
been comforted by the assurance that the faithful of his 
flock are bearing him up in their prayers at the mercy-seat ; 
that, in sympathy and love, they implore for him that aid 
and guidance, which only can support and cheer ! This as- 
surance is balm to his spirit. It gives him animation and 
confidence, and' makes his heavy burdens light. If, then, 
Christians would but realize that He who is more than a 
firiend, more than a pastor, — the Author and Finisher of the 
faith which gives them life, — '' who died for them, and rose 
again, and is seated at the right hand of God," — who will 
come again to judgment in the clouds of heaven, and from 
whose own voice they hope to receive a welcome to the joys 
of their Lord, — that he " makes intercession for them ; " — 
how powerfully might it operate to inspirit their devotion, to 
excite their zeal, to quicken their improvement, to console 
them in trouble, to encourage them when doubtful and de- 
sponding ! 

Let us seek to secure to ourselves this good influence. 
When we raise our desires to Him from whom cometh our 
help, it may warm and animate us to remember that we 
have an " Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
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.eou8." piered tjurougli biiQ, as Uk^ appoio^ Wiiy to the 
Father, oar prayeirs cannot be frustrated no/ lost. 

The same thought may help to make up watchful. If we 
have an hahitual persuasion that our virtue and sfilvaMon are 
anxiously desired by our Lord^ we cannot fail to be more 
aaxipus for them ourselves, and to watch for them dili- 
gently. If Peter had borne humUy in nii^d his Master's 
words^ -^ Simon, I have pray^ for th^> that thy faith fail 
not,'' r— he would have been earnestly on his guard, and not 
have %Uen* But he forgot it, a^d his faith &i)ed. Bo may 
ours fail, if we will not secu)^ it by the grateful fecoileetion 
of whajt is sti}l 4one in our behalf* 

We qciay find this persuasion of particular worth tP us in 
times of temptation, sorrow, and spiritual dependency. 
When we deeply feel our weakness and insufficiency, when 
the world is dark, and our hearts are gloomy, and pea<%e 
seems departed, then we may find in this doctrine a sooth* 
ing and strengthening pow^. We lean upo9 the cooipas- 
sion of one^ who ** was in all points tempted as Wj^ are,^' 
and was " made perfect through suffering." We fed seciire 
of sympathy from Him who sufiered for os in his hupiilia- 
tion> and does n<9^ forget us now that h^ is exalted ; aiyl 
while we meditate and pray, the cloud is gradually removefl^ 
and we are restored to the brightness and calmness of sp9- 
ituaj pea^. 



SERMON IX 



CHRIST THE JUDGE OF THE WORLD. 

JOHN V, n. 

FOE TBS FATBXft JUDOETH NO MAN, BUT HATH COMMXTTBB ALL 

JUDGMENT TO THE SON. 

Our knowledge of the character and dispensations of God 
is derived from two sources — his works and his word ; each 
of them addressed to and interpreted by our understanding. 
His works — by which we mean the ^ole constitution of 
nature, so far as exposed to the view uid^ investigation of 
man — offer the most convincing proofe of the existence^ 
perfections, and agency of the omnipresent Spirit, and afford 
instructions, to a certain extent, clear and unquestionable, 
concerning his will and purposes. This is the religion of 
nature. His word contains the religion of revelatimi; a 
more complete discovery of his perfections and govern ment, 
and comprising information respecting his designs and law, 
of which his works teach nothing. Especially in what re- 
gards the final purposes of God respecting the human race, 
and the mode in which they shall be accomplished, revela- 
tion unfolds what reason could never have gathered from na- 
ture. That there is a God, and that he rules the universe, 
^ all Nature cries aloud through all her works." " That )ie 
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delights in virtue," is also evinced by the law written on the 
heart But of the great purpose of the present administrap 
lion, of the final issue of this state of things, and the destinji 
which awaits man at the close of his mortal career, nothing 
is taught with certainty, imd little can be even distinctly 
conjectured, from the intimations of nature around us, or 
the working of reason within us. What is known upon 
these points is derived from revelation. There we learn 
distinctly the objects of our existence, the intentions of our 
Maker concerning us, the means of securing his favor, the 
certainty of another life, and the true way to avoid its mis- 
ery and insure its bliss. The important mysteries of the 
divine administration are laid open before us — " even that 
mystery which was kept secret since the world began, but 
is now made manifest by the writings of the prophets, 
WCCKimg to Ito commandment of the eveHasting God." 

Th^i9^ Scriptures e^ecially teach — rwhat the works of 
Qo4 PQuId never tell us — by what agency and through 
fvhcif^e iiitisirvenlioa the eternal benefits of divine grace are 
4iS(^^i and 9epure(Ao mm. They alone unfold the offices 
f4 the Mediate^' between Crod and men» who brings the in- 
«trn0tiqns mi prosiises of a new covenant, and announces 
Ihe peciiMa^ relations and duties dience arising. AU this, 
lloweiFer, akbongh not re«!(»Sflied in the volume of nature, is 
yet ^^onsiatent with whatever that volume teaches. The dis- 
p^n^ing of grace by Jesus Christ is an arrangement oi the 
divine will allqgether anabgpus to the other dispensations 
jof God. It is conformable to all that we discern of the 
nnilbriii mA general procedure of Providence. Every diing 
in tbfi mverae is conducted through the ministration of 
inlmdinaie agents. Gfod bestows existence, and suj^rts it, 
not by bis own direi^ action, hat throng intermediate 
agency. He guides and rules, dii^Moses fkror ai 
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lests dispLeasare, by the operation of second causes, inte^ 
posed between himself and his children. All things are his 
ministers and messengers to his offspring, in which and 
through which he is manifested, and Uiey are his ministers 
and messengers to one another. It is one vast and unbroken 
8j«tesi of mediation, ministration. 

In perfect conformity to this, when he would estaUish 
among men the way of salvation, and bring them to ever- 
lasting life, he sent to them a Mediator, who should exe- 
cute all which might be necessary to fulfil the purposes of 
the new dispensation, and be the head and prince of God's 
q>iritual kingdom. 

In (ffder to the complete accomplishment of this exten- 
eave work, the Scriptures inform us that the authority of 
Judge is given to him ; that he, who oversees and guides 
the whole progress of the great spiritual kingdom among 
men, and is in God's stead to carry it forward to its con- 
summation, is also to be the final distributer of its awards. 
To this effect our text contains an express assertion — ** The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment to 
the Son." This is repeated further on — " He hath jgiven 
him authcM'ity to execute judgment also, because he is the 
Son of man." The same is implied in several of our Lord's 
parables, and especially in that which describes him as 
coming in the clouds, with the angels and glory of his 
Father, ** to separate the evil from the good, as a shepherd 
divides the sheep from the goats." The apostle Paul says, 
" We must all stand before the judgment-seat <tf Christ." 
In his address to the Athenians, he stated, in express terms, 
" that God has appointed a day in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness, by that Man whoni he hath or* 
dained.^' Peter abo, addressing Cornelius, *^ testified, that 
it is he who is ordained of God to be the judge of quick 
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and dead;" an expression which he repeats in liis first 
q>istie, and which Paul uses in his second epistle to 
Timothy.* 

These passages decide what is the doctrine of the New 
Testament on this point. It has been the acknowledged 
doctrine of the church in all its divisions. It may have been 
understood in senses somewhat various, but in some sense it 
has been universally received. 

Nothing can be more interesting to the human soul, than 
the solemnities of judgment. Nothing can be better worthy 
our habitual reflections, than the fact 4hat there will be a 
righteous retribution when life shall have closed. All that 
pertains to that judgment, and to him who shall administer 
it, must be matter of deepest and most affecting interest. 
No one, who suffers himself to think at all, can think of it 
with indifference. I therefore ask attention to the remarks 
suggested by our text, concerning the nature of the office 
which Christ thus holds, the authority by which he exercises 
it, the reasons of his appointment to it, and the duties which 
are consequently imposed upon us. 

1. The nature of this office. 

The passages already cited teach that it is to be executed 
at the final consummation of all things, when the issues of 
this probation shall be made known, and every man shall 
re6eive ** according to the deeds done in the body." At 
that time, it is the Son of man, who shall sit on the throne 
of the kingdom, and welcome the righteous to the joy of 
their Lor4f and deliver the unprofitable to outer darkness. 

The inquiry is here suggested, whether we are to under- 
stand that this shall be strictly the act of the Savior, present 
in his own person ; or whether we are to suppose it in- 
tended only to represent that the doctrines and laws of his 

* 1 Pet. iv. 5. 2 Tim. iv. 1 . 
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rdUgion flihdl determine the final state of every mdiYidaal. 
Is he 'Judge, in the sense that be perscmally administers the 
sentence, or in the smae thaf it is by his law that judgment 
shall be passed 1 

* Each of these interpretations may find support from some 
passages of the Scriptures, and it may not be easy to satisfy 
ourselves which is the inxth. 

In regard to the first, it is strongly countenanced by the 
direct phraseology of the New Testament in a multitude of 
instances. Jesus is there represented as personally appear- 
ing, sitting, speakijm, and pronouncing judgment, \n a 
'manner which seems at first to require a literal interpreta- 
tion. It does not at once suggest the idea that nothing 
else is iutended, but that the final distribution of rewards 
uid punishments shaH be made according to the rules of his 
gospel. 

But, then, on the other hand, it is well understood, that, in 
common language, and most frequently in the language of 
the Bible, one is said to do what he causes to be done, or 
provides for doing. According to which sense, we may 
ttoderstand -Christ to be called the Judge of the world, 
because he provides the rules and publishes the laws by 
^hich judgJSiLent shall proceed. He himself authorizes this 
interpretation, when he says, ** If any man hear my words, 
and brieve not, I judge him not ; he hath one that judgeth 
him ; ihfi word thai I have spoken, the same shall judge him 
at the last day." It seems also to corroborate this interpre- 
tation, that he promises his disciples, that they shall *' sit on 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel ; " and 
also that Paul says, ''Know ye not that the saints. shall 
judge the world? Know ye not that we shall judge an- 
gels?" Now, we do not £br a moment suppose that the 
apostles shaJl he actually seated on twelve thrones, and take 
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part in the distribution of rewards and puni^ments to God's 
creatures ; much less that all Christians shall be so employed ; 
for they are all to be themselves subject to judgment: And 
still less do we imagine that they shall be exalted to pass 
sentence upon angels. We do not hesitate to understand 
by this language, that the doctrine they hold is the rule by 
which all shall be judged, that the gospel th^y profess is the 
standard by which sentence shall be passed. And why are 
we not warranted in adopting the same exposition in the 
instance of our Lord ? Why not use as a key to the other 
expressions his own declaration, that it is *' the word which 
he hath spoken, that shall judge them at the last day " ? 

It must be acknowledged, however, that perfect satisfac- 
tion upon this point is not easily obtained. Neither can it 
be considered essential. There is necessarily much per- 
taining to the last great day, and its dread events, which the 
day only can reveal. It is sufficient for us that we know 
by what law our actions shall be tried, and by how strict a 
standard our lives shall be judged. It will be the same 
thing, as regards our own state, whether our condition be 
silently determined by the word of Christ, which was given 
for our direction, or whether it be audibly announced from 
his lips. In either case, it will be bliss for those who are 
received, . and woe for those who are rejected. 

2. We come to the second point proposed — the authority 
by which our Lord exercises this office. Is it original, or 
is it derived 1 Is it his own, or does he receive it from 
another? - 

This is a question which can, of course, be answered 
only by the. written testimony of revelation. Conjecture 
and reasoning upon this point are equally unprofitable and 
out of place. Only that word, which informs us that he 
holds the office, can tell us by what authority he holds it 
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And here there is no deficiency of information, nor want 
of explicitness. « Every passage to which we have referred 
c^ither directly asserts, or necessarily implies, that the au- 
thority is derived from the Father. " The Father hath com- 
mitted all judgment to the Son.'' " He bath given me au- 
thority to execute judgment" *' He is ordained of God to 
be judge of quick and dead.'' No language can be more 
unambiguous than this. Words could not deny more 
strongly all claim, on our Lord's part, to an original inde- 
pendent authority in this particular. 

But notwithstanding this, it is remarkable that men have 
been sometimes ready to forget this plain language of our 
Lord, and be rather guided by the suggestions of their own 
understanding ; for, they argue, it is impossible that the 
office of judging the world should be delegated. It is a 
work to which only omniscience and omnipotence are 
equal ; and these qualifications cannot be communicated to 
a finite being. For which reason, they say, it is necessary, 
that the judge should be the supreme Deity himself ; and 
hence they conclude that Jesus is himself the Almighty 
God. ' 

Upon remarks of this sort we may observe, in the first 
place, that we have no right to say what powers God can or 
cannot communicate, what authority he can or cannot dele- 
gate. It is presumption, in beings like us. How do we 
know that he may not impart to one of his creatures knowl- 
edge wide enough, and power large enough, to execute 
righteous judgment on the human race, without making it 
omnipotent or omniscient ? What right have we to say that 
one cannot receive firom God authority and wisdom suffi- 
cient to rule his church of this world, without making it 
extend to all worlds ? Why is it impossible to believe that 
Qod may *' commit all judgment " to another ? 
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It is hazardoofl t6 reoson &tk this point in oppositvdBit to 
the plain language of revelation. Jesns Christ declares 
that this anthority is delegated, and refrains from all lasi^ 
gnage which may imply underived wisdom, or native right 
In^ words immediately following our text, he adds, " I can 
of mine own self do nothing ; as I hear I judge ; and my 
judgment is just, heeause I seek hot itiy own will, but the 
will of the Father who sent me." Shall" we suffer any n6- 
tton respecting the in^omibility of a' judgment without inde* 
pendent omniscience to ccmtradict this decisive langu^ f 

But fhrther still. The very circumstance which we are 
ready to rely upon as proving that Jesus Could not execute 
judgment, if he possessed only delegated power, ui the very 
circumstance assigned, in the sacred volume, as a reasAsn Ibr 
its being delegated. Judgment, it is sometimes a^Sirmed, 
cannot be in^artial and just in the hands of one of limited 
knowledge. "Who can feel safe," it is asked, "to commit 
his eternal destiny to the decision of one who is not om- 
nisci^it 7 " Such is the wisdom of man. But not such the 
wisdom of God. He has seen fit to *' gite " Jesus this aU* 
thority. And why ? For the very reason which men assign 
for its being impossible -^ " because he is the Son of man." 
This is so frequently implied, that we might ahnoitt frmcy it 
designed as a rebuke to man's presumptuouis atgumetit dn 
the subject. " He hath appointed a day," says Paul, " itof 
which he which he will jifdge the world in righteoof^nei^ -^ 
6y the nutn whom he hath ord^ned." He Himself says, 
^' My judgment is just.'* Why T Because my knowledge 
and power are infinite ? because t am the erternal' a)^tl utn 
erring God? iSfot at all. This is what men thay s^y ; but 
Christ assigns a very opposite reason -^-^ " because I iseek not 
my own will, but the wHl of him who sent me." 

It may well be added here, that, even on the suppoetilidft 
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of ihe ttniQii qi the dtviae and human natuvea in the penon 
of our Lord, this speoolative jreafloning is altogether unsat^ 
klaelorjr and deeeitful. For, in that case, the Scriptures 
€peA of him as judge, never in his divine nature, but only 
and always in his inferior nature. He hath authority, not 
boomise be is God, but " because he is the Soa of man." 
8^> UkeMrise saya Paul — ** the man whom he hath ordained." 
So that» whatever ground may be taken, the Scriptures deny 
th^t |he possepaion of divine attributes is essential to this 
work. If it be said that an influence is dwived to the in-, 
forior nature by its union wjth God, this is undoubtedly 
tsiie. This is what Jesus teaches, and what we insist upon 
always. " The Father dwells in him," and acts by him. 
It 119 not his own will, hut the Father's. He judges as he 
hewrs, not according to his own will, but according to that 
oi the Father who sent him. But this is a very difierent 
thing 'from possessing underived and inherent authority. 

But still it may be urged, that judgment is ascribed to 
God in the Scriptures, as his peculiar work ; and how is 
Ihis CQBsistfint with Christ being judge, if he be not God ? 

I|8 consistency will be very apparent, if we take into 
view this dtvious and simple oonsideration ; that while it 
has pleased the Father to *' conmiit all judgment to the 
Sap>" it is hb infinite wisdom, justice, goodness, which rule 
in the Son, and acoqnplidi the |^-eat work. He has not 
k^ him incompetent, but has given to him ^ the Spirit with- 
out measure." *' It hath pleaaed the Father thi^t in him all 
fUneBS should dwell." In a word, " God judges the toorld 

in this view of the aubjeet,. every thing is consist^it and 
satia&otory. Let us hear norm<M:e of reluctance to submit 
to him who is thus appointed. If we will consent to take 
tho dootrine as it stands in the Scriptures, and will not strive 
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to be wise above what is written^ we shall find nothing in 
it to perplex our under standings, nothing that needs the 
remedy of oar speculations, but every thing to warrant 
our steadfast confidence, our fervent faith, our unfeigned 
adoration. 

If, however, we desire a little further satisfaction, we may 
find it in the remarks which occur under the next head of 
discourse, in which it was proposed, 

3. To consider the reasons of this appointment ; to in- 
quire briefly and humbly into some of the causes why the 
Father of the universe, the kind and equal Parent of all, 
should himself judge no man, but commit all judgment to 
the Son. 

We may, undoubtedly, find one reason In the eircum- 
stance to which we have already alluded — that it is the 
general method of God's administration to provide for and 
rule his creation by the agency of intermediate ministers. 
From this method we do not know that there is any de- 
parture. To maintain a uniformity with the general system 
we may readily suppose to be one reason of this judicial 
appointment. As he had led his people by Moses and 
Joshua, and taught them by the prophets, and chastened 
them by the heathen, and enlightened men by a special 
messenger, and reconciled and saved them by a chosen Me- 
diator, so he would in like manner judge the world by his 
* Son. It is one instance among multitudes of what is the 
established ordinance of the divine government. 

Another reason for this appointment is contained in the 
remarkable expression of a verse, which I have already more 
than once cited — " He hath appointed him to execute judg- 
ment, because he is the Son of man." There is something 
indescribably affecting in the disclosure which is thus made 
of the tenderness of our heavenly Father. He who has 
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jCDAde ally aad has a right to .all, has not onljr forborne and 
cherished his sinful offspring here, and made punishment 
bis strange work upon earth, but has extended his forbear- 
ance even to the last sad trial ; has, if we may so represent 
it, descended frcnn his throne of majesty, and stripped it of 
those terrors of vengeance and indignation, before which 
neither stubborn guilt nor timid innocence would be able to 
stand ; and has purposed to issue the decisions of that awful 
day — not even from the milder seat of paternal justice — 
but , from the serene and sympathizing lips of the once 
human Savior ; of one who had been in the world, and 
known the trials and weaknesses of flesh ; who had himself 
combated temptation, and endured suffering, and been' ac- 
quainted with grief; who is therefore capable of being 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities, and extending 
compassion to those who are out of the way. With such 
an advocate and judge, of whom all that we have known 
has been benevolent, tender, and forbearing, — we feel as- 
sured that mercy shall reign in the midst of judgment; that 
while^ severity flashes on the criminal, there shall yet be no 
roohi for unrelenting wrath; but every infirmity shall re- 
ceive compassion, and all possible allowance be made for 
the weakness of the flesh and the seductions of the world. 
Let the timid and desponding disciple be comforted and 
at peace. Let the tempted and tried, the sorrowing and 
fearful, give way to no despair,. For it is to Him, who bore 
<Mir infirmities and carried our sorrows, who breaks not the 
bruised reed, nor quenches the smoking flax — it is to him 
that judgment has been committed, '' because he is the Son 
of man." 

Thus has this appointment been made for the purpose 
of manifesting the compassion of God. ^* Mercy beiongeth 
unto thee, O Lor^; because thou renderest to every man 
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Aoconfing tohiswoirks."* Rich, indeed, that mercy ! whMi 
began with the mission of the 8avi<Hr, and is oonnimiiHiied 
in the gracious tenderness of the jadgmentHMat ! What m 
aggravation to the guiH of that man, who can still go on, 
hardening himself in sin, and who will carry nothing bat 
^rrnpt and obstinate disobedience to the presence of eter- 
ilkal love! 

4. We Were to notice, in the last place, the duty which 
is, in^oon^eqaence of this doctrine, imposed upon us. This 
is statM by ottt Lord himself in the words succeeding our 
text — *^ that all men should honor the Son, even as they 
honor the Father." In consequence of this appointment ia 
judge the world, it becomes our duty to render to him the 
reverence, submission, and confidence, which appertain to 
the great Sovereign in whose name he aots. The honors 
which belong to the prince are demanded for his ambassa- 
dor. The Lord said, '' They who receive you receite me ; 
and they who receive me receive him who sent me.*' *' God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name above every 
name ; that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
and every tongue confess him to be Lord, to the glory of 
God the Fathed*." This is one appointed test of devotion to 
God. A right ^irit of subjection and submission to him 
will necessarily be manifested by ccmfidence, faith, and trust 
in him whom he has commissioned — to refiise which b an 
evidence of disrespect toward the Sovereign himself. 

But this is not our only duty. If Christ is to sit on the 
judgment-seat, we are to stand before it, and give account 
of every work which we have done, and of every secret 
thought, whether it be good or whether it be evil. For that 
day we are to prepare. The thought of it should have in- 

* Psalm Izii. 12. 
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flu^nee upon the whole habitual frame of our minds, and 
the entire character of oar lives. It should make sin our 
abhorrence, and holiness our delight. It should excite us 
to diligence in the work of obedience and faith, that we 
may be found blameless and accepted at last. It should 
lead us to familiar acquaintance with that Word according 
to which our destiny shall be determined, and to the devout 
performance of every duty it enjoins ; that so we may be 
welcomed to the joy of our Lord, and not be cast out with 
the rejected and impenitent. 

Finally, brethren, since so momentous consequences de- 
pend on the account we are to give at the judgment-seat of 
Christ, let us accustom ourselves to reflect on the nature of 
this office, on the authority by which he is invested with it, 
the reasons for which it is committed to him, and the duties 
which thence are demanded of us. Let us thus cherish 
and confirm our conviction of the supremacy of the God 
and Father of all, and of that excellent grace which is here 
exhibited. Let us habitually reverence and submit to the 
authority which he has laid upon his Son. Let us feel with 
what diligent and grateful fidelity, and with what scrupulous 
dread of sin, we should look forward to the day of final 
recompense ; when the penitent and believing shall view 
with joy the smiles of the Redeemer's face ; when the un- 
believing and disobedient shall taste tenfold anguish from 
the very tenderness of that compassionate Judge, who shall 
pity while he condemns. 
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ON HONORING IKE SON. 

JOHN V. 22. 

TBAif AX.L KSM 8HOUIif> KOlToa THS felON, BYfeH A8 T^T MdlK>a ^BB 

TATHSB. 

It is impossible to contemplate the t^hat'acter and oJBeeis 
of bur Lord Jesus Christ without perceiving that etdited 
honor is due to him. The insensibility of that man can 
hardly be conceived, who should be able to question or 
withhold it. We yield a tribute of respect to the good men 
with whom we meet in the ordinary intercourse of lifb ; and 
'^very distinguished benefactor is accounted to deserve the 
distinguished gratitude and respect of his fellow-men. No 
one, therefore, who has the common feelings of a man, can 
deny to Jesus Christ his claims to reverence, gratitude, and 
honor; whose character exhibits the perfection ot moral 
excellence ; whose history is connected with the most won- 
derful works of universal benevolence, worthy the counsels 
of heaven ; who was declared to be the Son of God by a 
voice from above ; proved himself the friend of men by his 
labors in their cause, and the conqueror of death by his 
resurrection from the tomb : who is declared to be " the 
brightness of God's glory and the express image of his 
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p^floin/' ftttd to whOtti God hus eommitted the judgment of 
the lurorld. Eten those who have rejected his reTdAtton^ 
lUid denied his authority as a divine messenger, have been 
ilinable to s^eak of him in any accents but those of admira- 
tion. One oi the most eloquent tributes in his praise was 
&om the pen of ud open infidel. What, then, should be tht 
feeling of his disciples^ who believe that he came from God, 
aAd that '' the Father dwelt in him/' and taught by him, 
and Constituted him our iPrince, and Sarior, and Judge ? and 
that "to receive him is to receive the Father who sent 
him '' t Their hearts must surely burn within them when 
they 'think of him. They must anxiously inquire what are 
the honors demanded for hitn, that they may not be remiss 
in rendering them. 

The eicpression of our text is a remarkable one, and offers 
«oine important suggestions relative to so interesting a U^ia 
These we shall perhaps pursue to the most satisfactory 
result by inquiring first, why^ and secondly, how, toe are to 
honor tht I^aiher, that we may thence be instructed why 
and how fde are to honor the Son, 

1. We Ue to consider, in the first place, why we are to 
hoftor the FiOher, Upon what reasons are founded th« 
honors due to him? 

Of the infinite Being who is called iGod we can compre- 
hend but little. '^ Who by searching can find out God ? 
* Who can find out the Almighty to perfection ? " We know 
itot the essence of the Deity, nor can we fiilly comprehend 
the tnode of his existence. Our whole knowledge of him 
is cotnprlsed in a few facts. We know that he exists, and 
exists through all extent, omnipresent and omniscient. 
That he is a spirit ^ that is, he is not the subject of any of 
our lEtenses, and exists in a manner ^o different from our 
mode of escistence, that he may be equally present in all 
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[daces. That he is eternal ; there never was a point of time 
in which he was not, and there never shall be a tim« when 
he shall cease to be. That he is infinitely powerful ; capa- 
ble of doing all which is possible to be done, while not all 
the collected force of the countless multitudes of other 
beings could offer opposition. These facts respecting the 
Deity constitute what are called his naturcd attributes. 
They enter into the very definition of God ; so that a being 
who does not possess these attributes of almighty power, 
universal presence, infinite knowledge, and spirituality, is 
not God. 

Now, the question is, whether it be these attributes which 
require of us the honors we pay to God. Though without 
these he would not be God, yet is it these upon which are 
built religious homage and allegiance ? There is one simple 
consideration, which, I think, may satisfy us, that it is not, 
certainly not entirely nor chiefly ; and that is, that if these 
natural attributes were united with an evil and malignant 
chartzcter — supposing such a union possible — we could 
not be bound to render to that Being the same homage 
which we now render to our beneficent Creator. If, for 
example, Satsm, the personified principle of evil, «— selfish, 
perverse, and malicious, — were a self-existent, all-knowing, 
all'-powerful, omnipresent, eternal spirit, still we should not 
for a moment imagine that the honors now paid to the 
infinitely Good, would of right belong to him 

If, then, these attributes do not form the. ground of the 
honors rendered to the Father," what are the divine perfec- 
tions to which they are rendered ? Obviously, those which 
we call the moral perfections — bis essential holiness, his 
perfect rectitude, unerring wisdom, unwavering truth and 
faithfulness, impartial justice, infinite goodness and mercy. 
He is clothed with righteousness, purity, aqd loye — the 
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kkiil CrMlor, di^ d^wrviiig GoTernor, the gracious Father ; 
ttumeeAy .defiirittg first the perfect virtue, and then the per- 
fitof happtdess, of «Tery living being. For these attributes 
he is reverenced ; for these it is that angels and archangels 
praase him, and hymns of adoration ascend from the lips of 
glorifi^ spirits ; for these it is that his people bend in awe 
before hiitt, fof Ihese that his children k>ve him, and his 
sainls bless him. '' Who shall not feat thee, O Lord, and 
magmfy thy name? For thou only art holy." "Praise 
the Lord, ibr ha iS' oodn, for his mbroy endureth forever." * 

lSue& are the rsfusons for which God is honored. You 
perceive that ihef may easify be reduced to two: first, his 
own character ; second, the relation in which he stands to 
his creatnresw He is infinitdy excellent and glorious in 
himself, and to ns he is Creator and Proprietor^ Governor 
and Father. 

We take these remarks to guide us in speaking of the 
honor due to the Son of God. As we honor the Father, 

* It has been objected to this reasoning, that it is inconclusive, 
because it keeps too much out of sight the fact that it is the entire 
character of the Deity, and not any one portion of it, which consti- 
tutes him the object of worship. The fact is undoubtedly so ; and 
therefore the statements in this passage are, perhaps, too broad and 
unqualified ; yet I think that they will not be found essentially in- 
correct by those who will give a careful attention to the whole 
tburse and bearing of the remarks. The argument will be' per- 
ceived to be this : The honors rendered to the Father are grounded 
on his ehataeUr, and on the rdoHons which he sustains to his cret- 
tures. By his character I understand his moral attrilnUeSf while 
these relations grow out of his natural attributes. It is the former, 
principally, as I say in the discourse, on account of which worship 
is rendered *, although, at the same time, the latter are essential to 
his very existence as God ; and — it should have been expressed 
as well att implied — his r$laU<m to us is founded on them. 

How, then, is this statement applied to the Son ? We are in like 
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because of his own character, and because of his relntion 
to us, so we honor the Son, because of his character, and 
because of his relation to us. As it is not the divine nature 
simply — not the natural attributes of eternity, omnipres- 
ence, and spirituality — on account of which divine homage 
is rendered, but rather the moral perfections of character, 
so likewise honor is demanded for the Savior, not simply on 
account of his nature, whatever it may be, not because he 
is more or less elevated in precedence of existence or native 
powers ; but rather because of his perfections of character, 
and the offices in which he stands related to us. For it is 
evident, beyond all dispute, that a being of precisely the 
same natural rank as our Lord, but without the same char- 
acter and offices, would have no. peculiar claims to honor 
from men ; and that, on the other hand, these claims would 
be precisely the same, whatever his nature or rank might 
be, so long as his relations to man were unchanged, and he 
sustained the place to which God has exalted him in his 
spiritual dispensations. If, when we receive him as God's 
Ambassador and Son, clothed with divine authority and 
wisdom, we obey him as our Master, and love him as our 

manner to honor him on account ef his character^ and of the rela' 
tions he sustains toward us — relations, founded, not as those of 
God, on his natural attributeSyhvLt on the appointment of the Father. 
So that, even if it were true that the natural perfections of God are 
in every respect an equal ground of divine honors with the moral, 
yet the conclusion respecting the honors due to our Savior remains 
the same ; his relations to us being grounded, not, like those of 
God, on the perfections of his nature, but on the appointment of his 
Father. 

Or, if it be said that these relations of God spring in part also 
from his moral perfections, still the conclusion^ is the same; for 
still the relations and offices of Jesus spring from the appointment 
of God. [Muthor*s Jfote.] 
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Savior, and reverence him as our Judge, — then we honor 
him as the Father. If, when we see the same holy attri- 
butes which we adore in God, displayed in the benevolent 
and spotless life of Jesus, we are led to emoticHis of admira- 
tion and love, — then we honor him as we honor the Father. 
We receive him in the offices and relations to which God 
appointed him, and thus in fact receive and honor Him who 
sent him. 

It never must be forgotten that '' all things are of God." 
He is the beginning and end, the support and head, of every 
thing which exists. Jesus indeed is *' Head over all things 
to the church ; " but the apostle tells us that he *' was 
made " so by God. God is the origin and foundation of all. 
His relation to us he assumed of his own pleasure ; he sus- 
tains it of his own right and power. Our relation to him is 
derived from the very frame of our nature, and the original 
purpose of our creation. We are his offspring ; he is our 
Creator. In these respects our relation to the Lord Jesus 
Christ differs. It did not commence with the act of crea- 
tion, is not founded in the original constitution of nature, 
but is founded by an express appointment of our Creator 
and Father. It originates in the purposes of his redeeming 
love, and is in every respect dependent upon his ordinance. 
This distinction is important to be kept in view, if we would 
understand the subject rightly. It is an^ly supported by 
the perpetual testimony of the Scriptures. It is repeatedly 
asserted in express terms, and every where implied in their 
language respecting Jesus. Why does he hold the place of 
Lord and Christ ? Because, saith Peter, ** God hath made 
this same Jesus whom ye crucified to be both LcHrd and 
Christ" Why does he sustain the important rank of Prince 
and Savior ? Because, saith the apostle, " him hath God 
exaUed to be a Prince and Savior." In a word, whence 
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hMtk he his name above every name, mi fvl^y ia that name 
most " every knee bow, and every tcHigue coiifess him to be 
Lord"? The apostle replies, because "Gop hath hi^^hly 
ezaUed him, and given him that naoie/'' And for whoae 
glory ifl all this to be done 1 The same .quMtle declaies, 
" To the glory of God — the Father." 

In all this we find fully m'aintained 4)te distinotiQa be- 
tween the honors which Christians are to render to their 
God and to their Savior. The infinite Opd ctavna tb^n in 
his own name, by his own right, for .bis ow9 gk^'y* Jeso^ 
olaiqas them, not in his own name, nor l>y l^ ^>W9 right, 
nor for his own glory. He refers thom -oquslaiitly to .the 
Father. Even in ,the powerful langiiage of our tbext, he 
<^aUenges to himself no independent hopcnrs, but ev^i^esslj 
founds bis title on the appointment of God. " The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath commUt^ ail judgment (p the 
Son ; that all men should hcmor the 8<m even js they honor 
the Father." Here he declares that he is ^q^pointetf to be 
judge, not that he is so by inherent rightj aud that in the 
execution of that office he is to be fbotored as tiie Father 
who appointed him, and in whose place and for whose 
glory he acts. In this manner the ihonor demmded for 
Jesus is on account of the offices to which -God has exalted 
him; his own authc»ity or right ia never alleged as a 
ground of it, as it always is m the case of God himselC 
" Of himself," he says, << ^be Son can do nothing.'? '' All 
power is committed to me of my Father:" 

I have thus endeavored to exhibit the foundation of oar 
Lord's claims to honor from his disciples. They rest upcHik 
the perfection of his ch vacter, and the places to winch God 
has exalted him. As we bow to the authority of God, ao, 
brethren, let us acknowledge these claima. Let us .bow in 
that name above every name, with which the eternal God 
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hftth glorified bi^ Son/ Since it hath pleased him to bestow 
upon him the Spirit.*^ without measure/* and to cause*" the 
fblness of the Godhead to dwell in him/' let us not be back- 
ward in those ascriptions which are justly his due ; but let 
''erery tongue confess him to be Lord, to the glory 
OF god the Father." 

But what are these honors, and how to be rendered ? 
This is the second topic of which I proposed to treat. 

2. And here, also, as under the other head, we shall be 
guided by considering hom toe honor the Fat'Jur. 

In the first place, we honor the Father by the direct 
offering to him of supreme worship, by the express and im- 
mediate presentation of adoration and prayer to him, as the 
erer-present, all-guiding, and infinitely-powerful Sovereign 
of the uniyerse ; who can hear, who receives, and who will 
xeward, this tribute to his glory. 

Now, the question is, whether the honors to the S<$n are 
to be in the same sense divine and supreme ; worship in this 
high degree — adoration, praise, prayer. There are several 
reasons which show it to be impossible. The remaiits 
already made prove it ; for, we have seen, they show these 
honors to be derived firom diSl^rent sources. The Father is 
to be honored as the infinite and sole origin and support of 
all beings and all things, from whom we came, and for 
whose glory all things exist. But Jesus derived his power 
and offices from the will of the supreme Father, and his 
honors result not to himself alone, but to the Father's glory ; 
which decisively evinces that those honors are not supreme 
worship. 

Besides, our Lord himself determines the point very 
simply and satisfactorily. As there is but one object of 
supreme worship, he repeatedly and emphatically — as if for 
the express purpose of preventing all doubt and mistake— 
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declares that object to be the Father. He never Bajs, ** Pray 
to God;** in which expression, if we believed Jesus to be 
God, we might possibly suppose him to include himself; 
but he always says, " Pray to the Father," " Worship the 
Father; " " Pray to thy Father, who is in secret ; ** " After 
this manner, therefore, pray ye — * Our Father, who art in 
heaven ; ' " " The true worshipers shall worship the Father." 
He himself, repeatedly, in the presence of his disciples and 
of the Jews, prayed ; and in every instance to the Father. 
Nay, and what is more still, — as if anxious to remove all 
cause and every possibility of mistake, — he said to his dis- 
ciples, ** In that day " (that is, after the resurrection) " ye 
shall ask me nothing ; verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father, in my name, he will give it 
you." Language cannot be more explicit than this. A 
more plain and positive declaration cannot be given, that we 
must pray to the Father only. It goes decisively to prove, 
that the honor spoken of in our text cannot be supreme 
worship, or divine homage. 

This conclusion is fortified by looking once more at the 
expressions of our text. Our Lord is speaking of his char- 
acter as Judge ; which, he says, is ^' committed to him of 
his Father ; " and therefore, while he exercises it in the 
place and by the appointment of the Father, ** men should 
honor him as the Father." Now, this is in accordance with 
a very obvious and simple principle, which has never been 
misunderstood in any other case — that he who executes an 
office in the name of his king, is to be respected in that 
office as the king. The magistrate is to be honored as he who 
appoints him, the ambassador as he who delegates him ; and 
to insult or disobey the ambassador or judge, is to insult or 
disobey the king or nation for which that officer acts. Yet, 
though the one is honored as the other, the forms and test!- 
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' mimials .of that homage are not exactly the same, nor even 
of equal dignity. It was according to the same mode of 
fi^ech, that our Lord said to his apostles, *^ He that receiv- 
eth you receiveth me.'' ' No one supposes, from this mode 
of repression,, that no difference was made in the reception 
of the apostles and of their Master ; or, in other words, that 
the same respect was, or ought to be, shown to both. And 
when he immediately adds, " He that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me," we understand it in a similar sense. 
The honor to Jesus is as much the same with that to God, 
as the respect to his apostles is the same with that to th^r 
Master. This sort of language, indeed, is readily understood, 
and has never led to any mistake, except in the instance 
of our text. Let us not misunderstand it there. Let us ren- 
der to the Father the honcnr due to the Creator, Preserver, 
and Ruler of all ; to the Son that due to the Teacher, Law- 
giver, Savior, and Spiritual Prince, whom he has appointed. 
Let us honor the one, as sitting upon the throne; the 
other, as the Lamb before the throne ; the one therefore 
as receiving prayer ; the other as him through whom it is 
conveyed. Let us join the crowd of celestial worshipers 
who cast their crowns before the throne, and worship " I{im 
who liveth forever and ever," and *' who hath created all 
things ; " who also " sing a new song " to the Lamb, who> 
** was slain, and hath redeemed us to God by his blood." 

But direct worship, we are to remember, is not the only 
mode in which we honor the Father. We honor him by 
the exercise of faith in him ; by reposing in his character, 
and providence, and word, a thorough confidence, unre- 
feterved and cheerful trust. When this is done by magnan- 
imously bearing his will, acquiescing in his appointments, 
and rejoicing in his government, even if it be silently, it 
da a tribute greater than words can pay, a homage which the 
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tmgae alone caonot render. Eren so we honor the^Son of 
God by the exercise of faith in him. " Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me." The reliance <m the truth of his 
promises, on the excellence of his character, on the divinity 
of his mission, and the sufficiency of his work for our sal- 
vation, — r which is all implied in £iith, --* is an unequivocal 
tribute of honor to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Again, we honor the Father by love to him. This is 
" the first and great commandment ; Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind." In like man- 
ner, we honor the Son by our kwe to him ; by cherishing 
his image with deep and earnest affection ;- by delighting to 
meditate on his character and think of his excellences ; by 
commemorating, whenever we may, his labors, sacrifices, and 
death in our behalf. The love, which the sincere disciple 
ch^ishes for his holy Master, is a tribute of the truest honor. 
It burns in his bosom and elevates his soul, as it did that of 
•the apostles ; so that there are seasons, when, kindling into 
rapture like theirs, he is ready to exclaim, " Whom- not 
having seen we love, and in whom, though now we see him 
not, yet believing, we rejoice with joy unspeakable ftnd full 
of glory." 

Gratitude also forms part of the honors which we render 
to the Father. That is a most acceptable homage which is 
offered by the glowing and grateful heart, lifling itself up 
to God on account of unnumbered and unmerited favors — 
life, strength, reason, friends ; the blessings of earth, the 
revelations of heaven ; the support of his providence, the 
guidance of his Word, the aid of his Spirit. A similar honor 
we yield to the Son by the gratitude we cherish toward him 
-—for his disinterested labors, his condescending love, his 
gracious sacrifices ; for the life be spent in our service, for 
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the (kath he died in our behalf, for his intercesnons at the 
right hand of God. It is a similar feeling and a similar 
hcmor to the Son as to the Father. 

. Farther, we honor the Father by obedience. There is 
no mode, indeed, by which we so surely demonstrate our 
supreme reverence for the Creator and Governor of men, as 
by the unreserved subjection of heart and life to the obe- 
dience of his law. It is the highest and most acceptable 
tribute we can bring. Ten thousand offerings of eloquent 
praise and costly gifts are light in comparison of the great 
gift of the heart and life. So, too, we yield the highest 
tribute of honor to oar Lord Jesus, when we o6«y his go^l 
in the spirit of it. Who honors him, like him that obeys 
him? Who is his friend, but he that ^' keeps his command- 
ments " ? It is not by contentions respecting the dignity 
of his nature, and vehement declamation concerning the 
love and praise which are his due, that we most effectually 
promote his glory. The living, acting eulogy of him who 
breathes his spirit, imitates his example, and keeps his com- 
mandments, is an offering infinitely more worthy. 

I^ these several ways the injunction may be observed to 
'' homer the Son even as we honor the Father." God is our 
Creator and Sovereign, and claims our reverence, faith, 
love, gratitude, and obedience. Jesus Clffist is our Lord » 
and Teacher, our Prince and Savior, and claims our rev- 
erence, faith, love, gratitude, and obedience. Let them be 
yielded to him. Let the homage be rendered, which belongs 
to him whom God has ordained to be the religious head of 
the present dispensation of gr&ce, and to judge the world in 
righteousness. We sit beneath his empire ; let us be sub- 
ject to him. In truth and holiness, in matters of conscience 
and duty, let us have no master upon earth but him. This 
is his rightful claim ; let it be given to no one else. We 
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brefik oar aUegUnoe if we yield to any other the dominioii 
over our faith, or the keeping of our consciences. Thia 
dominion has been granted to Jesus alone. If any other 
exercise it, he is a usurper. If any allow it to be exer- 
cised, they have rebelled against their spiritual Prince, and 
taken from his head the crown of hcmor which God had 
placed there. 

And yet, how prone are we to substitute some easier 
show of allegiance, in place of this thorough submission of 
life and conscience 1 How Teady are we to be loud in pro* 
fesnons and acclamations, while in fact we have another 
master, and follow another guide! The disgrace of the 
church, in all ages, has been its infatuated adherence to 
human authority, and its willing subjection to human heads. 
The crown has been torn from Him whose right it is to 
reign, and placed — not unfrequently with bloody hands — 
on the brows of arrogant and ambitious persecutors, whd 
ostentatiously became the infallible interpreters of a book 
which they had sealed, and the capricious masters of the 
consciences of the Christian world. And thus, while the 
banner of the cross was made to float proudly amid their 
armies, and pomp, and parade, and splendid ceremony called 
the wondering multitude to gaze at the honors which were 
lavished on the Savior of the world, in the mean time, his 
authority was virtually trodden under foot, and the hearts 
of men were far from him. 

The church is not yet entirely purified from these sad 
corruptions. The disciples do not yet sufficiently under- 
stand what constitutes the true honor of their Master, and 
of his goe^el. Too many think it sufficient to cry, ** Lord, 
Lord," without "doing the things which he says." Too 
many are still bowing down to creeds and confessions, idols 
which their own hands have made, and which draw away 
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their reverence from the true word of life. Too many are 
^ still taking from human lips the interpretation of God's will, 
while its sacred reccM'ds lie by them unsearched, and the 
voice of Him who '' spake as never man spake/' is not 
allowed to reach the understanding or tbe heart, till it has 
been mingled with the interpretation of some later master, 
Alas ! how has the Son of God been robbed of his honors 1 
How have they been transferred to men ! Brethren, do not 
suffer yourselves to be so deceived. If you call any one 
master, you withdraw your allegiance from Him who should ' 
be your only Master ; you exalt a frail man to the seat of 
judgment, where God has placed his Christ ; you surrender 
your faith and salvation to the wisdom of a fallible being, 
who ought to be sitting with you at the feet of your cora« 
mon Lord, and you are thus exposed to the hazard pf his 
weakness, errors, and sins. Take, therefore, His word £q^ 
your guide. All that you may say, or believe, or profeip, 
respecting his dignity, exaltation, and authority, is hiit 
empty words, but uameaniiig profession, if your consoienecp 
are subject to any other dominion, or your life to any other 
law. When you are so subject to the spirit smd infiuenoB 
of his truth, that men shall take knowledge of you that yoii 
have been with him, and learned of him, then you will 
have yielded to him the only sufficient tribute — the o&lf 
¥aluable and acceptable homage which man on earth ooii 
bring. Then you may know that you are his, and that 
.your labor is done; for he who hath the Son hath the 
Father also, and be who hath the Father hath everlaal- 
ing life. 



SERMON XI. 



THE EXAMPLE OF OUR LORD 
HEBREWS XII. 2. 

LOOKIirO UKTO JBSUB, THX AUTHOR AND VINISHER OF OUR VAITH. 

The apostle had been naming, in the preceding chapter, 
'a long catalogue of those who were eminent for their faith 
in former days. In the first verse of the present chapter, 
he represents them as a " cloud of witnesses/' surrounding 
Christians, by whose presence they should be excited to run 
well the race set before them. In thus expressing himself, 
he evidently alludes to the public games, which were of 
such celebrity and consequence in that age of the world. 
He urges Christians to persevere, like combatants in the 
race, who struggled hard for the prize, and to be animated 
by the attendant crowd of witnesses; and as a further 
incitement, directs them, in our text, to be also looking 
unto Jesus, " the Author and Finisher of their faith." Com- 
mentators, who are skilled in the original languages, and 
acquainted with the customs of former times, tell us that 
the titles here given to Christ are those which belonged to 
bim who presided at the games. Macknight accordingly 
translates, ** the Captain and Perfecter of the faith ; '' and 
observes that ** the apostle, having exhorted the Hebrews 
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to run the race set* before them, eonpires Jesus to Che 
judge of the games, whose office it was to determine who 
were the conquerors, and to make them perfect as com* 
batants by bestowing on them the prizes." 

But there is something forther implied than even this. 
The apostle speaks of him as one who has himself ran the 
same race, in spite of its discouragements and hardships, 
and is now enjoying its rewards ; " who, for the joy set 
before him, endared the cross, despising the shame, and is 
now set down at the right hand of the throne of God ; " 
whom we are, therefore, to regard as an example to our- 
selves, and to animate our flagging spirits by remembering 
that, as ** he overcame, and is set down with his Father on 
bis throne, so, if we overcome, we shall sit down with him 
on his throne." 

The disciples of Jesus are thus, in the passage before us, 
directed to " look unto him " as their Leader, their Judge, 
and their Example,- exalted at the right hand of God's 
throne, because "he endured the cross, and despised the 
shame." By the example of their Master, thus honored 
and exalted, the disciples are exhorted to be encouraged 
and strengthened. It is this exhortation upon which we 
are to meditate at the present time. Brethren, I wish you 
to contemplate Jesus to-day as your Example. I wish to 
bring up to your minds and hearts the pattern of your be- 
loved and honored Lord, and to show you how great 
encouragement, aid, comfort, and holy peace, may be ob- 
tained in all duty, trial, and sorrow, by habitually and fer- 
vently looking unto him. 

The power of example is too well known to need to be 
much insisted on. Man has been called — and with some 
propriety — the creature of imitation. The character of 
children is very much formed on the model of their parents. 
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and of those companions with whom they familiarly aascH 
ciate. Every parent knows the importance of this consid- 
erati<M) in selecting the person by whom his children shall 
be instructed, and the school at which they shall find com- 
panions. The power of example is plainly seen in the 
formation of national character. Every separate commu- 
nity among men, whether larger or smaller, is distinguished 
by certain peculiarities of character and habit. These are 
to be traced almost exclusively to the influence of example, 
the manners of one generation being caught by the next, 
and transmitted down from sire to son indefinitely. 'The 
power of example is also seen in the religions of the world. 
Men have imitated the deities whom they have worshiped, 
and formed in themselves the characters which they sup- 
posed to exist in their gods. *' The gods of the heathen are 
vanity and a lie ; they that make them are like unto them ; 
so is every one that trusteth in them." When the divin- 
ities, to whom worship and devotion were paid, were be- 
lieved to be possessed of human passions, and to be guilty 
of human vices, — when their histories were filled wjth self^ 
ishness, cruelty^ revenge, lust, and every immorality, — it is 
not strange that men took countenance from their examples, 
and went to an extravagant dissoluteness of manners, into 
which, without such encouragement, they could hardly have 
fallen. As much of the prevalent vice of heathen nations 
is to be ascribed to this cause, so, doubtless, much of the 
prevalent virtue of the Christian world is to be attributed to 
the character of the true God, as he is there worshiped. 
In Christian lands, too, the efficacy of example has been 
witnessed and valued in the use which has always been 
made of the lives of the apostles, saints, and martyrs. In 
memory of their excellence, some churches have established 
festivals, and others have published records of their lives. 
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and circalated volumes in their praise. There can be no 
doubt, that much has in this way been done to excite and 
strengthen in the practice of religion and virtue. Living 
and breathing patterns of excellence are placed before the 
wayfaring Christian. He witnesses their ardor, is made 
acquainted with their anxious labors, hears of their severe 
trials and persevering fidelity ;*and by observing how they 
watched and prayed, toiled and suffered, learns to go and 
do likewise. 

Our own experience may perhaps confirm to us these 
remarks. How often has a holy zeal been kindled within 
us, while we have read of the faith and patience of some 
eminent servant of God who has gone before us ? How 
have our resolutions to do and to suffer been confirmed, 
when we have listened to the story of another's unshaken 
fidelity and unwearying perseverance ! Next to the reading 
of the Scriptures, and the appointed preaching of God's 
word, religion doubtless owes more to the persuasion of 
pious example than to all other causes. Every Christian 
can remember instances in which it has given ardor to his 
faith, and confidence to his virtue, and comfort to his trou- 
bles. The thought of what Howard did has prompted the* 
benevolence of thousands ; and the zeal of Clarkson has 
kindled a flame in a multitude of souls. Many are they 
that have been affected and won by the beautiful life of 
Fenelon, and caught the contagion of religion from the 
breathing spirit of Watts, or the singular excellence of 
Cappe. In a word, whatever other means may have been 
enjoyed, it is the example of the holy and good, which has 
excited the energy of their minds, and made them capable 
of great and perilous enterprises, and filled them with long- 
ings after perfection. 

But if such be the value and effect of contempFating 
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those wha have exhibited before as Christian 6ith and 
(dkedieace^ — if we may be tbue mored and animated hj 
the example of impeifect men, who, after all, hare fol- 
lowed their holy Matter only at a distance, — what might 
not be the eifoct of bringing home to our minds, and. set- 
ting before i^ in our lives, the perfect example of that 
blessed Master himself? I fear, brethren, that we place 
him too far from us. I foar that we too much neglect to 
bring him near, and keep him before us^ and realize the 
manner of his conversation and life ; and that he requires 
na, not only to do according to his commandment, but ac- 
cording to his example. Yet why should we not realize 
this! Why not literally make him our Pattern? Why not» 
in every season, ** look to him ; " think how he did in a simi- 
lar, situation ; what dispositions he indulged on similar occa- 
sions ; how he would conduct himself, ahd how fed, in cir- 
cumstances like our own? Is not this practicable? Would 
it not greatly assist us ? Would it not often deliver us in 
perplexity and error ? It is true, he lived many ages ago. 
But time and distance are nothing in a case like this. The 
mind has power to bring him near, and he is as important 
and personal a friend now, as if we had lived in his own 
day. It is true, also, his example is in a sense so perfect, 
thajt we may not hope to equal it. But this should be no? 
disc^onragement. It should rather animate us the more. It 
is an old proverb, that he who aims at the sun, to be sure- 
will not reach it, but his arrow will fty higher than if he 
aimed at an object on a level with himself. Just so, if 
dther men are oik standard, we shall never be better than 
other men ;. probably not so good. But if we imitate Jesus, 
we shall certainly rise above them, though we shall come 
far short of him. Besides, there is nothing impracttcabler 
in the, viatues. o£ Jesiui; that is to say, nothing which ia 
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9h(Mrt the eastky' and tbe ^oneems <Hr wanti of ifae aatrth, Ife 
sBcli a eenoe as to be unsnkable to men, or to render it 
rooMntic for them to practise it* On the contrary, itis is 
one of the most pr^tical characters i% the world ; exhibit- 
ing specimens of the very dispositions, prin<»ple8, habits, 
v^ch are of the most constant and indaspef sable need in 
the intercourse aM duties of life^ What more so thui his 
invariable gentleness, his nntiring benevolence^ his ready 
inrgireness, his hnmiiity and condescension, iiis meeknew 
and patience, his cheerful contentment, his activity in tduty^ 
his fortitude in snfieriag, his unreserved trust. in ^miam 
Providence, his holy submission to the divine will i Theve 
are the prominfent features in his human character. These 
are the qualities in which he should be our example ^ they 
are qualities every day, every hour, needed, and tht posses- 
sion of which w<^ld render every day, every hour, tranqsil, 
lovely, and happy. And this example is set before us as 
one which we should by no meana gaze at with despair^ 
because exhibited by one who — in the language of holy 
writ — ''was made in all points like unto his ^brethren.; 
who took not on him the nature of aogels» but the seed of 
Abraham ; as the children are madis partakers of fietih and 
bloody so be also himself took paft in the aame ; Waft in idt 
points tempted like as we are, though without sin ; •tad, 
though a Son, yet learned obedience by ,lhe this^ which h6 
suffered." In this languagie of the sacred «rolume, we ^ai, 
him rq>resented as passing through the infirmities and trials 
of life, obeying «id suffering in aU things like his bretbien^ 
and in all things an example to his brethren^ who, by wit- 
nessing his temptations and trials, his '' strong crying and 
tears/' his obedience and faithftilness, may learn what they 
ought to do, and how they should do it ; and may be com- 
ferted^ strongthened, and suf^rted in all| by ItxAisig unto 
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him. In respect of such things, says the apostlei " he is 
not ashamed to call them brethren ; " and how encouraging 
to them may be the thought, that, in seeking to become 
'* heirs of God,'' they are '* joint heirs with Christ" ! 

Is there not something pos»bie — I had almost said, 
scHnething easy — in setting up before us such a Pattern 1 
If we should do it faithfully, would not our hearts cleave to 
it '? and should we not soon learn tb loathe every path, iq 
which we had not seen his pure feet tread 1 Should we 
not delight to gaze upon his benevolence and piety, his 
activity and patience, his huhiility and fortitude ? and while 
we contemplated them familiarly, should we not even copy 
them involuntarily, and grow like him, as a child grows like 
its beloved parent, — unconsciously, and because we could 
not escape the celestial contagion ? 

It must be evident, then, that our >Lord's example is not 
such a one as we cannot follow, but has been most wisely 
and kindly adapted to our situation and wants. If, then, the 
power of example over man be great, as we have seen, and 
that of good men have done so much to influence and form 
human character, the value of this example, if faithfully 
applied to our lives, and assiduously followed, must be great 
beyond all calculaticm. There is no good feeling which it 
might not perfect, no amiable virtue which H might not 
form, no suffering which it would not enable us to bear, no 
temptation which it might qot help us to subdue. It would 
be a present aid, a sure counsellor, an unerring guide, in 
every perplexity, trial, and duty. The world might fling 
around you her most fearful shades of darkness and despair, 
and every human power be ready to shrink from the path in 
which Providence should lead you ; but yet, steadfastly look- 
ing unto Jesus, — who once endured it all, — observing how 
he atroggledj how he conquered, and how he is exalted. 
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jott Woald feel a strength by wiiich you might dissipate the 
olbud and the terror, and find every mountain and hill 
brought low ; yea, you might even, as the Lord promised 
his disciples, " tread on serpents, and scorpions, and all the 
power of the enemy ; and nothing should by any means 
hurt you." 

This may be made yet plainer by observing its operation 
ifi a few particular cases. 

You desire to know by wh^t dispositions toward God you 
may attain his acceptance. You know, indeed, that su- 
preme love to him is the commandment; but you would 
}earn more definitely in what this love consists, and in what 
kind of demeanor it exhibits itself " Look unto Jesus, 
and learn of him " — the fairest, the fullest example of per- 
fect love. You see it in him an essential, all-pervading, 
ever-operating principle; not distinct and separate firom 
every other feature of his character, but inwoven with all 
the others, and inseparable from them ; the spirit of all, 
rather than a spirit by itself It is exhibited in a calm, 
•qua], and unwavering contentment; because he entirely 
trusts Htm whom he loves ; in quiet, solemn, and constant 
intercourse with him in prayer ; not in noisy and extrava- 
gant raptures, but in the deep and fervent communion of a 
lull heart, whose feeling is too real to be loud. Especially 
it is exhibited in anxious efforts and ready sacrifices to do 
bis will, and accomplish the appointed work of his good 
pleasure. Fix your eye upon this beautiful pattern of per- 
fect piety, follow these steps, and you will never need be at 
a loss for the path of the perfect love of God. 

Perhaps you are beset with temptation. The world and 
•in entice you. They have spread their snares, and placed 
you amid bad and seducing companions, from whom you 
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o«i btrdijr hope to escape without oofrmption. Your redo- 
luticm ajee assailed^ and your fiiith seeme about ta be 
wceeked. " Look unto jTesus ; *' remeiober him, tempted 
in afl poiutp as you are, that he mi^t be able to ** succor 
tkose who ace tempted." Remember how he struggled 
with the adversary of souls in the desert, and overcame the 
strongest solicitations — solicitations to which yours are not 
to be compared. Remember how the trial of his soul 
WKooght an agony in the garden, when so strongly tempted 
la refuse the eup that was prepared Ibr him. Remember 
hew, in those trying seasons, be summoned to Ihs aid the 
word of God> and bafiled the tempter with this '* sword of 
the Spirit ; " and how he waxed strong and became con- 
queror by persevering in prayer. Go thou, and do likewise. 
No temptation is. too powerful for him who will watch and 
pray Hke his holy Lord ; and do not thoa lose an honoraMe 
]f4ace in his kingdom by weakly shrinking from a contest, 
in which he hath taught thee how to fight, and to become 
more thaa. conqueror. 

Here is another man, beset by the sin of pride. A lofty 
i^rit and high heart are his glory. He despises others, and 
liv:es only to aggrandize himself. My friend, *' look unto 
Jesus." He — the Author and Finisher of our faith — ^ the 
noblest personage that ever walke4r the earth — who pos* 
sessed more than human knowJedge and wisdom, and 
wielded the powers of Heaven — are you greater than he^ 
that you should thus exalt yourself, while he was so humble, 
so lowly, so unassuming? Behold htm, who stripped him« 
self of his honors, who took "the form of a servant," who 
came, " not to be ministered unto, but to minister," — and 
blush for your own swelling importance. There is no. pride 
in Jesus. How unbecaming> then^ in you ! How despicabte 
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do the yain and haiughty s^ear by tke side of the uaaasiuxi* 
ing. and eondescending humility which graced the life of 
the Son of God ! How little able will yon be to indulge 
emolions of arrogance and self-sufficiency, if you faithfully 
set before yon that beautiful and affecting example ! 
. Here is another, the slave of angry and revengeful pas* 
ai<m8, easily provoked to wrath, and betrayed to violence. 
" Look unto Jesus ; learn of him who was meek and lowly 
in heart" Is there any thing more lovely than his equable 
and long-suffering gentleness, '' who, though reviled, reviled 
not again ; though he suffered, threatened not, but submitted 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously? " Why may nei 
you do likewise 1 Why toill you not do likewise ? Wb^ 
should not patience and meekness be honorable in you aa 
well as in him? And why should revenge and passion be 
less odious ? Be but familiar with his quiet temper, and 
feel how lovely it is in him, and you cannot cherish those 
opposite dispositions, which will then be hateful in your 
sight. 

Again, you are perhaps suffering from the injuries of 
men and the injustice of the world ; you have been wronged, 
or disgraced, or persecuted; and how shall you conduct 
yourself under these aggravated evils ? ".Look unto Jesus,'* 
and take instructioii from his example. You see in him no 
boiling indignation, no impatience of revenge, no returning 
of malice for malica But his spirit, though oppressed, still 
retains its serenity, and, turning from the injustice of man, 
finds repose on the justice of God. Be not jou, then, im- 
patient. Be not you overwhelmed by passion or despair. 
Your sufferings cannot compare with his ; and shall you not 
at least strive to bear them lik^ him? You cannot meet 
equal injustice; and will you not seek at least for equal 
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t Behold hiiD, who hid spent the failMil days 
of a laborioiM life in doing good ; whose only care waarto 
kcmeit mankind; and who dbplayed an extent of active 
Wnevdenee never be£we even imagined ; yet aaaailed by 
those Tei7 persons for whom he had been laboring, cnielly 
airaigned before an unfeeling tribunal qu a false pretence, 
and subjected to all' the ignominy and torture of a mock 
trial *-^ smiUen ^- buffeted -^ soeurged — derided -^^ insult- 
ed*— dragged away to a lingering and itisgraceful death. 
Hare yon endured hardship and injustiee toi be named with 
thisl Yet no, murmur escapes him; no passion ruffles his 
eompoBUTf •; no resentment flashes from hie meek and sup« 
flieating eye; no accent of wrath or threatening comes 
from^ his-oppressed and dying bosom ; but even in the last 
mom«it of mortal agony, be lifts his compassionate voice 
in. at prayer of mercy *- " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they dot'' In the hour of suffering and 
despair, reflect, upon this scene; try if you cannot catcb 
something of the spirit of your Master, and bear your trial 
Kke hm^ 

Kerhaps you have afflictions, of another kind. Calamity 
and death visit your dwelling, and the lights in which you 
rejoice are quenched by yomr side. Your friends are re- 
moved, your hopes are destroyed, and you sit in thick darb» 
Hess, desponding and alone. Here, tQio> the example of. 
Jesus may cheer and sustain you. Look therefore to him* 
Call to mind the instructions which he> the Author and Fin-* 
isher of your feith, has given, concerning the govwnment 
of ywxt Father, and the purposes of his providence. Cal} 
to. mind also the day when he bore die eabmities which 
HM had appointed him; when he was emphatically ** a man 
gf sorrows and ac<^uainted with grief;" when he might 
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hsfe cried' to you sad said, *' Come and see, all ye tint 
by, if there be any sorrow like unto my sonrovr." Yet you 
eee him, not giving way to the grief, not overcome by the 
sorrow, but struggling against it, lookii^ up to GM with 
serene and holy trust, easting his ^iritoqlus Father with 
unrepining and tranquil submission. '' The c«]> which 
my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?" This is 
no example of unfeeling composure, of stoical insensibility, 
of unnatural fortitude. Jesus struggled, even to un affony, 
that he might attain it. Go, heart-broken mourner, and 
do likewise. Go, as he did, and pray — not once, but 
twice, and thrice ; and God will answer you, too, by " an 
angel from heaven to strengthen you " — not indeed in a 
visible form, but in an inward peace. It is no sin to mourn 
and weep. Jesus wept. The sin lies in refusing to loc^ 
for comfort, in obstinately murmuring against the hand of 
God, in complaining of his severity. Jesus even prayed 
that ** the cup might pass from him." But not repiningly, 
not rebelliously. He added, with filial submission, " Nev- 
ertheless, not my will, but thine, be done." Brethren, this 
example is of infinite worth to us. Dwell upon it in the 
day of your sorrow. Imitate it in the hour of your trouble. 
You will not fail to attain something of the peace which the 
Savior promised to his followers, and which God gives to 
all those " whose hearts are stayed on him, and who trust 
in him." 

In these various ways may the contemplation of our Lord's 
example help to guide and support us in the weary pilgrim- 
age of life. Through its vicissitudes of joy and sorrow, 
duty and suffering, perplexity and fear, it may keep our 
hearts equal and our faith firm. At its close, it may deliver 
us from fear, and make us more than conquerors, through 
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him that hath loved us. And in heaven — it may have 
helped to prepare us for the peace of that holy rest, which 
remains for the people of God. 

Blessed be God, who hath given us such a Leader] 
Happy, thrice happy we, if we be enabled successfully to 
follow him I 
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THE OLD NORTH CHURCH. 

HAGOAI H. & 

WHO IS LEFT AMONO YOU THAT SAW THIS HOUSE ITT HER FIRST OLORTr 

The house, my brethren, in which we assemble to wor- 
ship, has been occupied a hundred jears. It was dedicated 
to that holy service to which it has always- been sacred, on 
the tenth dsiy of May, 1731 ; a century from which date, al<- 
lowing for the difference of style, is this very day completed. 
An epoch so interesting, so fitted to recall the remembrance 
of past years, and to excite to salutary contemplatioa on the 
vicissitudes of a transitory w(»'ld, and the dispensations, of 
an unchanging God, I am not willing to pasa without ex- 
plicit and large notice. It has been customary in our 
churches, on such an occasion, to review the way through 
which God has led them, and recount the history of his 
providence to their fathers. It is a good custom. And I 
doubt not, brethren, that you will be interested to go back 
with me, and trace^ the story of this church, and the char- 
acter and doings of its ministers and people. To this ob- 
ject I purpose to devote the discourses of this day ; and 
though nose are left that saw the firM glory of this house, we 
may thus all learn what it was — may find thttt it has at no 
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period been withdrawn, and is not, even now, wholly de- 
parted. 

We are not confined, however, in this survey, to the his- 
tory of the last hundred years, but are led back through the 
seventy years previous. It is well ~known to many of you, 
though probably not to all, that the church in this place is 
formed by the union of two churches. When the Old 
North meeting-house, which stood at the head of North 
Square, had been destroyed by the British troops at the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, the minister and 
people united with the minister and people worshiping in 
this house, and became one church and congregation with 
them. The late venerable Dr. Lathrop, who so long minis- 
tered here, was ordained, not over the church in this place, 
but over the church in North Square, and became pastor of 
the church in this place by the transfer of his relation after 
his own meeting-house had* been destroyed. We are, there- 
fore, equally interested in the history of the Old North, as 
of the New Brick * Church, for it was equally the home of 
our ancestors. It is a history, too, that deserves our atten- 
tion ; for it was the second religious establishment in this 
important place, and numbers amongst its ministers some 
of the remarkable names of New England. To this, there* 
fore, I ask your first attention. 

The town of Boston having been settled .in 1630, ten 
years after the landing at Plymouth, the first building for 
public worship was erected in 1632. This was sufficient 
for the accommodation of the inhabitants for nearly twenty 
years. The population had then so increased as to render 

" The present building retains its original name of the JVeto Brick, 
llie church is known by the style of the Second Churchy as it was 
a minister of the Second Church under whom the union was made. 
The name of th« OM JVMft is dropped. 
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another building necessary ; and accordingly the people in 
the north part of the town, which was most populous, built 
the second meeting-house, at the head of North Square, in 
1649.* The church was gathered there on the fifth day of 
June the next year, and consisted at first of seven mem- 
bers. (I) t A sermon was preached on the occasion by Samuel 
Mather, — a native of England, but educated at Harvard Goi- 
1^^> — who was earnestly solicited to remain as pastor of 
the church ; but for reasons of which we know nothing, he 
went to England, and was for twenty-one years minister in 
various places, an eminent and respected man. (2) Aller« 
ward Mr. Norton, minister of Ipswich, who, two years after, 
became minister of the First Church in this town, and Mr. 
Davenport of New Haven, who,, seventeen years after, also 
became minister of the First Church, — both of them among 
the distinguished men of that period ; and ** sundry others 
who were officers in other churches, but likely to remove 
from the places where they were, "J — were invited, unsuc- 
cessfully, to take charge of this infant church. For a few 
years, therefore, one of the brethren, Michael Powell, con- 
ducted the worship of God's house, and to such satisfaction 
that he would have been ordained teacher, had it not been 
for the interference of the General Court, who '* would not 
suffer one, that was illiterate as to academical education, to 
be called to the teaching office in such a place as Bos- 
ton "t — ^ circumstance which is well worth noticing, as 
it exemplifies the jealous care with which our fathers guard- 
ed the dignity and character of the public institutions of 

* I do not find any account of the dedication, and cannot toll 
whether the meeting-houie was first oconpied in 1640 or 1650. 

t Tho figures refer to the notea at the end of aermons XII. 
and XIII. 

t Church Records. 
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rdigion. After fow years peaeed ia this state, Mr. Jbfatt 
Mayo, who, on account of aome '' difficulliea aad discoarage- 
menta," had left his church at Noeset, in Plymouth colony, 
was called to the pastoral office here, and ordained the dth 
of November, 1655. At the same time, Mr. Powell waa or- 
dained as ruling dder of the dwrch. Mr. Po\v<dl was 
soon after incapacitated for all labor by a paralytic affection^ 
and his office became vacant* ^ I do not fiiid that it was 
ever again filled. 

About this time,f Increase Mather, brother of him bdbre 
mentioned, returned to this country, and wia aoon i&vii;ed to 
the ofliice of teacher in the Second Church. After two 
years' hesitation, he accepted, on certain conditions^ and was 
ordained the 27th day of May, 1664. 

The pastor and teacher ( continued labormg tc^ther un- 
til the year 1670, when Mr. Mayo's increasing infirmities 
made it necessary for his ministry to cease. Three years 
afterward, he removed to Barnstable, and there spent the 
remainder oi his days with his daughter. He died at Yar- 
mouth, in May, 1676, advanced in years, but at what preoiae 
age is not known. We have no means of acquainting our^ 
selves with his histcM'y or character beyond what is here 
sUted. (3) 

After the removal of Mr. Mayo, Dr.. Mather held his <^ee 

• He died January 28, 167^-3. 

t September, 1661. 

t In the early records of th« church, these titles are applied alter- 
nately tto the mmiiters as they wtf re settled, evidently without any 
difference in the nature, tenure, or duties, of the office. Cotton 
Mather sayti, (Rat. Disc. p. 4d,) that^ when the churches had toore 
than one pastor, « one «if them ibrmerly was ^Mmgruiiifted hy tha 
name of iaaeker; though, in regafd of theit work aad their pbwer 
among these churches, it has been so much duHneUo sime difirtnXia^ 
that more lately the distinction is less regarded.*' 
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alone, until his son^ Cotton Mather, was ordaiAed as a cok< 
teagae, May 13, 1684. During these years, the church ap- 
pears to have been prosperous, growing with the growth of 
the town. A great misfortune, however, befell them in the 
burning of the meeting-house in 1676. (4) It was rebuilt 
the next year, and then stood for a century. The prosperi* 
ty of the church, after this event, may be inferred from the 
circumstance, that within six years it became necessary to 
build a gallery for the better accommodation of the hear* 
ers. (5) 

Indeed, the character and r^utatiovi of Increase Mather 
were such, that we should expect to find a crowded attend- 
ance oti his ministrations. He was one of the eminent men 
of his times, and few possessed and wielded a wider influence. 
And, altliough there were those, as ihi^e always will be 
around an elevated man, especially if he take a leading part 
in political transactions, who were inimical to his authority, 
yet in church and state, in religious and in civil afifoirs, he 
was looked up to as a leader, equally active, distingubhed, 
and trusted. This was partly owing to the peculiar staite of 
society amongst the early Puritan settlers, who, in their design 
of forming a " Christian commonwealth,*' naturally placed 
much of the power of government in the hands of the rulers 
of tiie church ; and the authority, which was in the first 
years exercised by the holy and able rainislers who led' the 
feeble cokmists,^ and by their energy and prayera sustained 
them in their dark days of feftr and danger, continued to 
abide to the last with Increase Mather* We must not, how* 

* No instaace of this authority is more lemarkable than that of 
Cotton, minister of the First Chorch. <* Whatever," says Hubbard, 
** Mr. Cotton delivered was soon put into an order of court, if of a 
dvil, or set tip as a praetioe in the chureh, if of an ecelesiastieal 
eonoemment." 

14 
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ever, attribute too much to the character of the age ; much^ 
doubtless, was owing to the rare qualities of the man. For 
three generations, (6) that family was distinguished by ex* 
traordinary gifls. There were many men amongst them on 
whom nature had bestowed the power to be great, and they 
eridenced that power in \he influence with which they 
swayed their fellow-men. Increase Mather had his full 
share of these qualities. Ardent, bold, enterprising, and 
perhaps ambitious ; conscious of his own power, religiously 
sensible of his obligations to exercise it usefully ; born and 
trained in a young colony struggling with hardships, and 
forcing its way through peril and fear ; his mind fashioned 
by a father, who for conscience' sake had quitted all and 
settled in this hopeless land, and who had all the zeal and 
firmness which characterized the Puritans of that age, a 
race eminently formed " to do and to dare; " — thus gifted 
and educated, he became peculiarly fit, and no wonder it 
was felt that he was fit, to have an ascendency and exercise 
a control. He had received the best education of his own 
country ; he had completed it abroad ; he had been driven 
from place to place, suffering for his religion, and presented 
with strong temptations >to abandon it, thus acting a hur- ^ 
ried and various part in the most trying times in the mother 
country; and after this discipline, so calculated to give 
firmness and character, he returned to labor in the service 
of this infant state. (7) Nothing can be conceived more 
likely to prepare a man to act well his part in so peculiar a 
scene. He soon became eminent. Talents, learning, and 
virtue are always commanding. In that age, a religious 
spirit was indispensable to honor and power. Mather had 
all. He was conspicuous for rigid piety where all were 
rigid, and eminent for talents and knowledge where many 
had been eminent before him. It therefore is not strange 
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tbal he aoqaired a coolrol to which few are equal, and re- 
ceived and held honors which would not now be bestowed 
upon ministers. 

We find proofs of his ascendency in several remarkable 
transactions. When King Charles II., in 1683, demanded 
from the colonies an unqualified resignation of their char- 
ters,, it was principally by the authority and influence of 
Increase Mather that the people refused to make the sur- 
render. He not only wrote upon the subject, but went to 
them in public meeting, and exhorted them not with open 
eyes to rush upon their ruin, but to do their duty, and trust 
the event to God.* The example of Boston decided the 
question throughout the country ; and this is one of the 
early instances in which the lead was taken by this town in 
those spirited measures of exposition to arbitrary oppression, 
lor which the descendants of the Puritans have been always 
distinguished. The charter, however, was forfeited ; and a 
governor was sent overt with unlimited authority to make 
and administer what laws he might please. This authority 
he exercised in a most oppressive manner ; which at length 
so excited the indignation of the pet^le, that it was resolved 
to send an agent to £ngland to represent their grievances to 
the king. (8) No one was found so fitted to this important 
labor as Dr. Mather, who accordingly sailed for England in 
April, 1688. During that year, the English revolutioii took 
place, and it was not until four years after that he accom- 
plished his commission and returned home. Upon his arri- 
val j: with a new governor and another charter, the General 

* ** The clergy," uys Hutchinson, " turned the scale for the last 
time. The balance which they had held from the beginning, they 
were allowed to retain no longer." 

t By James, in 1686. 

t May 14, 1692. 
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Court ^ppoiBtad a day of aolenan thaak^iying^ witk iMDMa- 
hie meotioo of his exertions in behalf of the stale. But ^ke 
satisfaction which it yielded him was not uaniaed. Many 
were dissatisfied with the result of his negotiations^* and 
parties were formed. Some oi bis old friends forsook Iimi, 
and he found, like others before him, that, the troubles and 
anxieties of poJitieal eminence are v.ery iBsafficiently com- 
pensatcd by its honors. 

But his. peculiar distinctions and happiness were, in liie 
church. He was eminendy fitted foe the work of the min- 
istry, and held high rank as a writer and a preacher* His 
manner is represented to hare been grave, dignified; and 
impressiTe. He never carried his notes into the pulpit, 
generally committing his sermons, ta memory,, and often- 
times preaching extempore, — especially during the yeafs in 
which he was president of the college, whep he had little 
leisure for writing ; for so) devoted to him were hta flock, 
that they would consent to his holding that office only on 
the condition that he continued their minister ; and when: it 
was made necessary for the president to reside in. Cam- 
bridge, he resigned the c^ce for bis peq>le's sake. (9). His 
sermons are written in a manly and forcible style, leas 
marked than might be expected by the peculiar faults of the 
age, and contain passages of the most powerful eloqueoee. 
His favorite topics appear to have been those of practical 
religion, which he inculcated in all the severe strictness and 
occasional superstition of that age, and with great, energy 

* His task was, undoubtedly, a very difficult one, and he was 
himself far from being altogether satisfied with the terms he was 
able to obtain. This he acknowledges in the pamphlet which, he 
published on the subject, but complains of the unreasonableneas 
of those who accused him of having done nothing-, beoaofle. he had 
not accomplished all that was desirable. 
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and warmth. Few sermons present a stron^r image of the 
entire sineerity of the writer, and the anxious workings of 
his own feelings. They are remarkable for their copioas 
historical illastrations,* which appear to have presented 
themselves spcmtaneously to his mind ; and not less so for 
their frequeni lamentations over the degeneracy and depart- 
hig S^'Ofy of New England. He bewailed, in most pathetic 
strains, the rapid decline, which he witnessed, from the 
strictness of the first settlers, and was often sounding the 
alarm of an exemplary vengeance to overtake that evil and 
perverse generation. '' The interest of New Engltmd," ho 
says, *^ is changed from a religious to a worldly interest." 
" Such sins as formerly were not known in New England 
have now become common, such as swearing, sinful gaming, 
d&c, ; yea, the present generation, as to the body of it, is an 
unconverted generation." He elsewhere adds to this catap 
logue of sins drunkenness, tavern-hunting, even on Satur- 
day evening, and neglect of the Sabbath, the ordinances, 
and fifmily wprship. He cries out also against the lax di»* 
eipline of the church, and the common substitution of a 
merely historical belief, for the- rigid saving faith which was 
once regarded as essential. (10) These complaints sound 
strangely in our ears, who have been taught to believe that 
the manners of that age were universally pure, and to regard 
them with veneration, as presenting a model for imitation. 
But such complaints are made in every age. There are 
always those that imagine the world is going backward, be- 
cause it is not guided by their own rule, and does not re- 
semble the pi^ctnre their fancy has drawn of times that are 
past. And we should be comforted amidst the lam^tations 

* This is true as a general remark, though particularly bo of his 
occasional sermons. 

14 • 
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of jpresent degeneracy, tbit they were equally loiid a him* 
dred and thirty years ago, and on aocoont, too, of the samo 
•ins which are said ta be our peculiar curse. No douhc 
changes were perpetually oeeurring; and those who had 
known the country when it consisted, as we may say, of but 
one little family, would readily imagine erery departure 
from the simplicity and strictness of family discipline and 
order to be evil ; and yet it might be not only unavoidable, 
bat upon the whole advantageous. The anxiety of Mather 
upon this bead is a most honorable proof of his devotion to 
the welfare of religion afid of his country ; it was the spirit 
of genuine piety and patriotism. But it evinced, also, how 
much he was governed by the impressions of education, and 
the circumstances of the times in which he lived. 

And these had made such impression on his mind, that he 
looked as fearfully on the growing chiffity as on the* grow^ 
ing vices of the age. He does not appear to have been 
bigoted or uncandid in his own private feelings. While in 
-London, he telk us, *' he did his utmost to promote a union 
between the Presbyterian and Congregational churches;'* 
and in a neighboring town he assisted to- ordain a minister of 
the Baptist denominaticm, and spoke with satisfaction of the 
part he had taken in it. And yet he could declaim londly 
against toleration, and pronounce it to be fraught with the 
deadliest evils. "Toleration," he says, "of all religions 
and persuasions, is the way to hare no religion at all left." 
** I do believe that Antichrist hath not in this day a more 
probable way to advance the kingdom of darkness." * (11) 

This alurm, in regard to the state and prospects of the 
<»>untry, was mingled with that superstition of the age, 
which likened the Commonwealth to the commonwealth of 

* Election sermon. 
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ImMf and whilsli aceordiitgly expected perpetntd^ interposi- 
tUHna of Prcnridonce m favof or judgment. Every cdamitf 
-^afiorm, fire^ and sickaess.— he represented as special vis* 
itadous^f Qod. fof the stna of the *peopte, and endeavored, 
with all the encrgjis of his dk)qttence, to ronse them to a> 
sense of: their sinSy that they might by repentance avert the 
wrath.* On. the appearance of the comets in 1660 and 
166^ which he verily believed to be the forerunners of 
calamity, and puWshed » considerable treatise in sup- 
port of the opinion, (12) he came forward with loud eX'- 
bortations U> repentance and reformation, denouncing the 
irritated anger of Heaven, and confidently predicting a heavy 
day of vengeance and darkness. 

It is not at all strange, when wo consider the character 
of' the times in which he lived, that his ardent and devout 
mind, which had been trained to '* see God in every thing 
and every thing in God," should be thus affected with super* 
stitious: notions of the government of the world and the ap» 
pearaneesr of the heavois. The strongest and beet minds 
are as liable as others to submit to the prevalent opinions 
of the age, and their doing ifo is no proof of deficiency in 
talents or in judgment. The character of this eminent man 
stands upon other' grounds ; and while it can be sustained 
upon them, it is but a small thing that in some points it 
partakes oi the infirmities of the world in which he moved. 

Sgeb was- the man by the light of whose instruction and 
example our church was Messed for more than sixty-two 
years, asid who fi>r sixtyn^ix years was a preacher of the 
gospel. He died August 523, 1723, in the eighty-fifth year 

* His wermoDa on «aeh oecoaions were principally preached at tfa« 
Thursday leetuie, and appear to have made an impression, as I find 
some of them passed through two editions, and some through a 
third. 
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of his age— ondoabtedUy one of the mcMtt distingaithed 
men of the day ; '' one who was indeed a great man while 
yet but a young man, and a notable preacher of Christ 
in some of the greatest churches of England and Ire- 
land, before he had been twenty years in the world. A 
great man, and one adorned with great endowments of 
knowledge, and learning, and prudence, which qualified him 
for stations and actions, and even an agency for his country, 
wherein the most eminent persons in the nation, and three 
crowned heads, took a kind notice of him." Indeed, 
whether you consider the extraordinary hon(»« that attended 
him while living, or the general sentiment which has f<d- 
lowed his memory, or consult the writings which he has 
left behind him, you will pronounce him a man richly en- 
dowed by nature, richly furnished by educatiim, and de- 
servedly numbered with the most pious, learned, and useM 
men of New England. The day of his death was a day of 
general mourning. An honorable funeral was given him, 
such as few citizens had been known to receive before, and 
every testimony of affection and veneration accompanied 
him to the tomb. The feelings of that day have passed 
away ; the eyes that knew him and wept for him have long 
been sealed in death ; and other generations have risen, and 
gone by, and been forgotten. But the name of Increase 
Mather still lives ; and when hundreds of generations shall 
have sunk to irrecoverable oblivion, he shall still be hailed 
as one of the early worthies of New England. 

The most important event relating to these churches, 
which occurred in the latter part of his ministry,, was the 
division of his church, and the establishment of two new 
congregations. With the increase of the town, the Old 
North had become excessively crowded, and inconvenient 
for the worshipers. A secession accordingly took place, 
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and tiie» JH^ir NortlL wm bailt in 1714. In 1721'» a difiici^ 
ttOBe aiBong that pec^e aboat the tseltlement oi a minister, 
wfaieh iaaaed ia a separation and the building of the New 
B^k. In this diffiealty the pastors of the Old North took 
an almoBt paternal intwest, and the ordination of the first 
■unistei q£ the* New Brick was the last which Increase 
Mather attendedl . Of these events I shall speak farther in 
another place» 

Gottm Mather, who had be^i colleague with his fother 
for thirC^Hiine yean, surrived him but four years and a 
half. He died, after an illness of five weeks, February 13, 
1728^, the daf after he had coo^leted his sixty-fifth year, 
having been mintster forty-four years. He was a man of 
equal £une ihtk hiis fiither ; and although I have already 
detained yon so long, it is impossible to proceed without 
dwelling at some length on the character of the son. 

. Hia original powers of mind were doubtless equal to 
those of his father, and his industry and learning far supe- 
ricNT ; but he was- deficient in judgment and good taste, Bnd ^ 
therefore, with all his attainments, became rather an ex- 
traordinary than a great man. His character was a very 
mixed one. You would regard him with wonder and admi- 
ration, but hardly with a feeling of entire confidence. His 
religious sense was as strong as his father's, but it was min^ 
gled with more superstition, and was perpetually bordering 
on fanaticism, and running into the unprofitable obser- 
vances of the ascetics. The desire of being useful was 
clearly one of his powerful ruling principles, and few men 
have fooned so extensive systematic designs of active use- 
fulness ; yet he injured this by talking too much about it, 
and by a littlls too much parade in it. It is not easy to ar- 
rive at satisfactory viiews of his character. There was a' 
mixture in it of so many qualities apparently inconsistent, 
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some exciting yoar veneration and some yoar pity, thai it is 
difficult to arrange them in one view, so as to form a con- 
nected whole. While you look with astonishment at his 
labors, and acknowledge his praiseworthy zeal, you. are mor- 
tified and vexed to find the most excellent designs frustrated, 
and the most indefatigable exertions wasted, through the 
mere want of a discriminating judgment. It makes you mel- 
ancholy to observe, that, afler a life of almost incredible in- 
dustry ; afler publishing three hundred and eighty-two bodis, 
large and small, and leaving others of vast labor behind 
him ; * after years spent in unwearying efforts to do good, to 
extend knowledge, and promote religion, which, if well 
judged, might have placed him in the foremost rank of great 
men ; — his name and works are viewed by posterity rather as 
phenomena to be talked about, than as substantial blessings. 
His principal work, the Magnalia, has been much sought 
after as a curiosity; and that it has been so regarded is 
proof sufficient that its merit is quite equivocal. As a 
storehouse of documents and facts relating to tHe early 
history of the country, it may be consulted with advan- 
tage ; t but it is so strangely written as to becoqfie heavy in 
the reader's hands, and so mingled with the credulity and 
puerility of the author's own mind, that even Neal, a contem- 
porary writer and correspondent, hardly ventured to cite 

* The principal of these is his favorite work, about which he was 
occupied for many years, Biblia Jtmericana, a learned illustration 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. It was proposed, 
after his death, to publish it in three volumes folio; but the design 
was dropped for want of sufficient encoura^ment. It is now in the 
library of the Historical Society. 

t " He knew more of the history of this country," says Dr. 
Chauncy, ** from the beginning to this day, than any man in it , 
and could he have conveyed his knowledge with proportionable 
judgment, and the omission of a vain show of much learning, he 
would have given the best history of it." 
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hinr as an authority. Indeed, he was credulous to a deplor- 
able degree of weakness, giving easy credit to all tales of 
supernatural appearances, providential interposition, and 
diabolical agency, relating them as matters of sober his* 
tory, and by his authority and influence feeding the flame 
of superstition and persecution in which so many unhappy 
wretches perished on the accusation of witchcraft in 1692. 
That he not only fell in with this popular delusion, but 
rather fostered and excited it,*^ I am afraid is too plain to be 
doubted. He set hb seal to all that was believed and done, 
to the shame of himself and his country, by publishing on 
ihe subject what aided the fury of the times, and will wit- 
ness against him to the latest generation. - 

* I confess I have not been able to see so clearly into this matter 
as I coald desire. The whole bistory of that delnsion^ it appears to 
Hie, lies very much in the dark. In regard to the agency of Cotton 
Mather, I presume it will not be questioned, though it may not be 
easy to decide precisely what was its nature or extent. Neal makes 
it evident that he favored the delusion ; and Watts, in a letter to 
Mather, tells him, " Mr. Neal hopes you will forgive him that he 
has not fallen into your sentiments exactly." — Hist, ofjf. E. vol. i. 
Hist, CoU. vol. V. — But there is no necessity of going so far for tes- 
tiaoony, while we have hia ** Wonders of the Invisible World," — 
the work to which I have alluded above. Mr. Brattle, of Cam- 
bridge, in a letter published in the Historical Collections, says that 
Increase Mather « did utterly condemn " the proceedings of this pe- 
riod ; and that <* the reverend elders throughout the country, except 
iktee^ are Yery much dissatisfied." Cotton Mather is not named as 
one of the three, and therefore, probably, when this letter was writ- 
ten, had changed his opinion. For he did finally acknowledge, in 
writing, that things had been urged too far. Tet, in the life of km 
father, written thirty-two years after the delusion was at its height, 
he expressed his firm belief that all was to be attributed to super- 
natural agency. I wish it were clear that he did not do more than 
•ay one in urging this belief to its fatal eonsequences. 
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A0 a [Mreacher, he differed Ymieh from hit ftftber ; iMriaig 
less strength, and more rhapsody, less dignity, and nxwe 
declamation. The quaintness and singularity of his fltyle 
was not well suited to the gravity of the pulpit^ and appears 
to have been a subject of complaint eren during his li^ 
time.*^ And yet there was so much wamth and zeal, so 
much earnestness and sincerity, so evident and pious lon|^ 
ing to do good, ** his spirits were so raised and all on fire,'' •-« 
to use the expression of one who knew him weli^f *- that his 
faults seem to hare disappeared in his excetteoces, and faia 
preaching was impressive and effective. He eeems to have 
been fond of dwelling on doctrinal subjects. ** He was a 
vigorous defender," says his colleague, ** of the reformed 
doctrines of grace, and of the mysteries of revealed reli- 
gion, which he ever regarded as the excelling glory of die 
Christian dispensation." In other words, lie was a zealous 
Calvinist, and it is certain that he wfHB quite thorough in its 
creed. He did not forbear to state its tenets in their most 
contradictory and revolting form, — as if he gloried in 
being able to set them before him in full array, and thought 
to magnify the merit of that faith, which could receive them 
notwithstanding their intrinsic difficnlties.} 

He was as zealous in his adherence to the CongregaUmtal 

* T^eal complains, in a letter to Dr. Gohnan, of *' the puns and 
jingles that attend all his writings ; " and Mr. Prince, in his funeral 
Mrmon, says, tkat ** in his style he was aMMwhat singular, and-ast 
so agreeable to the gust of the age." 

t Funeral sermon, by Mr. Frince. 

t This remark will be found principally exemplified in a sermoa 
on election and reprobation, and his '« Address" on Quakerism^ 
entitled Little lUcka gttardsd ugainH grwvaut Wolves; i^so, in Hm 
oomplaints which he makes in the Magni^ of Baxter's departing^ 
in some req[>eots, from the strictness' of tlw Calnaistio ftitli. 
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iBo4» of ofaurch discipline, as to the articles of his creed. 
This was a matter of great interest at the early periods of 
our history, when all remembered it freshly as the oause in 
which their fathers, were driven from their homes, and were 
exceeding jealous of any attempt to innovate in matters of 
discipline, or to introduce, under any pretence, the burdens 
of the Episcopal church. " No church upon earth," he 
says, ''so notably makes the terms of communion run 
parallel with the terms of salvation." * It was through this 
watchful and auspicious fear of innovation that the church 
was induced, in 1697, to send a letter of admonition to the 
eharch i|i Charleslown, '' for betraying the liberties of the 
churches by putting into the hands of the whole inhabitants 
tfaa clKHce of a minister." (13) 

, The sentiments which he expressed concerning toleration 
were much more just and rational than those which I have 
quoted from his father, and mark the growing liberality 
of /the age. " Persecution," he says, '* for conscientious dis* 
sents in religion is the abomination of desolation ; a thing 
whereof all wise and just men will say, ' Cursed be its anger, 
for it is fierce, and its wrath, for it is cruel.' " t He saya 
elsewhere that he '' abhors it ; has preached against it, and 
«mt against it; he would have the Quakers treated .with all 
imaginable civility, and not have the civil magistrate inflict 
the damage of a farthing fi» their consciences." With an 
inconsistency, however, perhaps not very rare, he refrained 
from all '' civility " in his own treatment of them, and took 
everyocoasion to abuse them and nmke them odioas4 He 
is not, however, the only man who has imi^ined nothing 

* Letter to Lord Barrington. 

t Right Hand of F«llowthip, at tlz« ordination of Mr. Prince, 1716. 
t See divan pSMW^ea hi the Magoalia, and his Addreaa, or Qua-. 
kensm Displayed, which abounds with something like scoriility. 

15 
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short of imprisonment and the stake to be persecotion. 
There are many, who, with the utmost virulence, hare gone 
on destroying reputation and influence, while they were 
sedately talking of toleration and the rights of conscience, 
-» as if they thought, with some theorists on government, 
that life, liberty, and property are the only good of man, and 
that influence and a good name, which make life, liberty, and 
property worth having, may be wantonly taken away with* 
out injustice. 

In the contrast which I have mentioned, between what is 
to be admired and what is to be deplored, it would not be 
strange if we erred in our estimate of his character. His 
foibles thrust themselves upon our notice, and will not be 
hidden, — • while to learn what should redeem them, we must 
be acquainted with all the history and habits of the man. 
That there was something in these to redeem them, is clear 
from the great influence he sustained both in church and 
state, notwithstanding his palpable imperfections. He was 
more than once instrumental of great good to the state by 
this influence in times of excitement and confusion ; and in 
the church he was certainly an object of great respect ; and. 
in spite of his assuming, to say the least, all the consequence 
that belonged to him, yet he was able to retain that conse* 
quence. Still it is clear. On the other hand, that it was 
then felt that something was wanting to complete the man ; 
for in two vacancies * in the presidency of the college, when 
his unquestioned learning, and talents, and age gave him a 
clear claim to the oflSice, and the people, who regarded him 
as a prodigy, called aloud for his election, yet the place was 



* In 1706, when President Leverett was chosen, and in 1726, 
when Dr. Colman, Dr. Sewall, and Mr. Wadsworth were sacoea- 
■ively elected. 
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denied him, and given to men hiB inferiors in every req^ect, 
except judgment. This failing was palpable, and univer- 
sally admitted, and this prevented him from being one <^ the 
greatest of men. 

From his very childhood he had been distinguished by 
his attachment to religion and to books. He was graduated 
at the age of sixteen, the next year joined his father's church, 
and began to preach when eighteen, having, by great pains, 
cured himself of a stammermg in his speech, which once 
threatened to forbid him the profession. His ministerial 
gifts were at once appreciated, and having been for some 
time assistant to his father, he was ordained as his colleague 
May 13, 1685. (14) In this situation, the arduous duties 
of which he was far from slighting or neglecting, he was 
able to read and write more than any man probably ever did 
in America. " There were scarcely any books written," 
says Dr. Ghauncy, " but he had some how or other got a 
sight of them. He was the greatest redeemer of time I ever 
knew.^' This was the opinion expressed by all who knew 
him, and it gained for him many honors, and an extensive 
correspondence among distinguished men abroad. 

In the duties of the ministerial office he appears to have 
been eminently faithful and successful. He was much in 
the habit of private admonition and instruction, endeavoring, 
in his own peculiar way, to start some advice or reproof from 
every occurrence, and perpetually inventing new devices 
for doing good. " To do all the good* he could to all," says 
one * who knew him intimately, *' was his maxim, his study, 
his labor, his pleasure." — He was full of private labors to 
this end, and he favored and assisted many public insti- 
tutions for this object. It was he that, in spite of obloquy, 

* Mr. Prince. 
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iBsulto, and threats, introduced the practice of inoci^atieii 
for the Btnall-pox as a bar to the fatal raragea of that di^ 
ease ; and, with the same ardor and diainterestednesa, gate 
his time to other purposes of public good, civil, as well as 
moral and religious. A book, which he wrote upon this 
subject of doing good,* is perhaps his most valuable work. 
Dr. Franklin attributed to it all his usefulness arid eminence 
in life ; and I think no one could read it without receiving 
enlarged notions of his capacity and obligation to do good, 
and being stimulated to better attempts. With these active 
works of religion, he united an austerity of private disci- 
pline, that would have honored a monastery. He kept 
frequent daya of fasting, and nights of watching, sometimes 
for two and even three days together — regularly once a 
month, and occasionally once a week. 

But it is impossible to proceed in particulars. I have 
gone for enough to show what I intended, that, notwith- 
standing his great defects, which strike you at first view, 
and cannot be c<Nicealed, he absolutely was, as he was 
always acknowledged to be, a most wonderful man. It is 
barely doing him justice to say, in the language of his col- 
league, t that ''the capacity of his mind, the readiness of 
his wit, the vastness of his reading, the strength of his 
memory, the variety and treasures of his learning, in printed 
works and in manuscripts,* which contained a much greater 
share ; the splendor of virtue, which, through the abundant 
grace of God, shone out in the constant tenor of a most 
entertaining and profitable conversation; his unc<Nnmon 
activity, his unwearied application, his extensive zeal, and 



* " Essays to do Grood." It has been republished within a few 
years, at Boston. 

1 Mr. Gee's sermon on his death. 
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numberless projects of doing good ; these things, as they 
were united in him, proclaimed him to be truly an extraor- 
dinary person." When he died, ^ was felt as a public 
loss, and he was hcmored with a funeral of uncommon 
splendor. He was mourned, according to Dr. Colman's 
expression, ** as the first minister in the town — the first in 
age, in gifU, and in grace — the first in all the provinces 
of New England for universal literature and ext^isire 
services." (15) 

Cotton Mather was alone in the care of the church only 
four months during his whole ministry, Joshua Gee being 
ordained colleague with him soon afler the death of his 
father. Mr. Gee is represented on all hands as having been 
a very superior man — not possessing pqpular talents, but 
of gFeat profoundness and learning, excelling in argument, 
imd capable of rising to any height of excellence; but, un- 
happily, of an indolent habit, which prevented his making 
that use of his advantages which would hiifee secured to him 
the ascendency for which '" he seems to have been formed. 
His character was particularly marked with zeal and fervor. 
He was scunewhat bigoted to high Calvinism, and somewhat 
bitter in controversy. He was an earnest promoter of the 
religious excitement which prevailed throughout the coun- 
try after Whitefield's first visit, and refused to <^n his eyes 
to the evils which attended it, even afler many of its friends 
had become convinced of their existence. And when the 
convention, in 1743, felt it a duty to bear testimony against 
certain errors in doctrine and practice, which prevailed to 
the great confusion of the churches, he warmly, and 
rather passionately, opposed them, and was the occasion of 
a separate conv^ition in the following July, which issued a 
counter testimony. (16) With all his great qualities, he 
was, as this transaction proves, rash and over-ardent; so 

15* 
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that Dr. Ckaoncj, who knew him well, said, " it was hapfij 
Bfr. Gee had an indolent turn ; for with aach fiery zeal, and 
such talents, he would, have made continual confaston in 
the churches." 

His ministry in this church continued for twenty-Are 
years. He had been an invalid for many years, and died, 
after a lingering illness. May 22, 1748, in the fifty-first year 
of his age. (17) 

He enjoyed the society of his venerable colleague but 
four years. When, at his death, the people looked round for 
one to succeed him, their choice fell upon His son, Samuel 
Mather, who was ordained over them June 21, 1732, about 
ftmr years after his father's death. (18) He was recom- 
mended to them^ not only by their respect for the ancient 
fiunily, but by his own character §ar diligence, zeal, and 
learning, of whi<^ he certainly possessed an uncommon 
share. He had already made himself known by several 
publications, eafUcially by his life of his father. He con- 
tinued in the ministry but nine years, when, on account of 
some dissatisfaction with his preaching, which was thought 
by some to be not sufiiciently explicit upon certain points 
of doctrine, together with some other grounds of uneasiness, 
a division took place in the church, and he with one party 
withdrew, and erected a separate place of worship. This 
was in 1740 and '41, and possibly had some connection with 
the religious excitements of that period, about which his 
colleague, Mr. Gee, was so zealous. He continued to be 
the minister of a separate congregation until his death, at 
the advanced age of seventy-nine years.* By his own direc- 
tions he received a private funeral. Most of those who 
at that time were worshiping with him, returned to this 
church ; and some are with us still. 

* June 27, 1785. 
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After the removal of Mr. Mather, Qee remained sole pas- 
tor, UDLtil, in his declining health, Samael Checkley was 
united with him*the year before his death. (19) He was the 
son of an eminent minister of the New South church, and 
is said to have been distuiguisbed for a peculiar sort of elo* 
quence, and an uncommon felicity in the devotional ser- 
vice of public worship. He published nothing, except one 
sermon on the death of Mrs. Lydia Hutchinson, and left the 
records of the church so imperfect, that little can be learned 
from them of its state and fortunes during his connection 
with it. He died, after a ministry of twenty-one years, on 
the 19th of March, 1768. 

He was succeeded in the ministry by the late Dr. 
Lathrop, (20) whom you well knew, and whom all that 
knew boDored. During his ministry, the Old Norith meet- 
ing-house was destroyed, and the church and congretgatipn, 
formed a union with those worshiping in this house. 

. Having thus brought down the account of the ancifipt 
church to the period of the union, I leave it for the preseni, 
that I oiay resume it in the afternoon, when I shall first hw» 
followed the history of the New Brick to the same perio4« 
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THE NEW BRICK CHURCH. 
HAGGAI II. 3. 

WHO IS LIFT AKONO TOU THAT SAW THIS HOUSE IH HZR FiaST OLOBT f 

I THIS morning spoke to you of the origin, estabHshtnent, 
and history of the Old North church, and of the lires and 
characters of its ministers, until its onion with the New 
Brick, at the close of the revolutionary war. I now go on 
to a similar account of the New Brick church. It originated 
in circumstances not very honorable or happy. It had its 
birth, not from the regular overflow of increasing popula- 
tion ; nor was it a separation of brethren in the spirit of 
Christian love ; but it was the offspring of heated passions 
and violent dissension. The circumstances, as far as can 
be positively ascertained, or are important to be known, ap- 
pear to have been the following : — 

The New North church was established in 1714. It was 
regularly and peaceably gathered in the necessary course 
of a growing population. They had ordained one minister, 
the Rev. John Webb, and, agreeably to the custom of the 
times, were desirous of settling another in connection with 
him. In consequence of some irregularities in the proceed- 
ings of those who were most actiy^ in the affair, ''thej 
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fell/' as X\mr records express it, " iato nnbaiypy and divided 
circumstances." The principal ground of division was in 
regard to inviting a minister already settled. Many desired 
to call to this place Mr. Peter Thacfaer, then over the 
church in Weymouth, a preacher of great pc^ularity. Oth- 
ers esteemed it contrary to Congregational usage and prin- 
ciples ; and in this dispute, ferm^ited probably by private 
and local circumstances, of which we have little acc6unt, 
their passions became heated, and they approached at last, 
in a state of exasperation which gave little promise of 
unanimity, to the choice of a minister. The choice fell 
upon Mr. Thacher, which was ratified in the congregation 
by a majority of one, and that, it is said, was obtained by 
the casting vote of the minister. A great at&rm of trouble 
ensued. The ministers of the town, who unanimously 
agreed in disapproving the measures of the majority, inter- 
fered, and advised a reference of their difficulties to a coun- 
cil. This not being done, they gave the church to under- 
stand that they wished not to be invited to attend at the 
ordination. The ordaining council was composed of only 
two ministers, one of whom came with the consent of his 
church, accompanied by delegates ; and the other alone, in 
opposition to the vote of his church. The most violent 
attempts were made to prevent their proceeding, and it was 
cmly by being conducted by a private passage, that the 
council obtained possession of the meeting-house. Here a 
«cene of the most outrageous and disgraceful tumult oc- 
curred. It is difficult to give credit to all the stories of the 
indec^icies which were acted there ; it is certain, however, 
that oiler one more ineffectual attempt at a mutual council, 
the ordination proceeded in the midst of a disorder little 
inferior to the uproar in the theatre at Ephei9us. The dis- 
contented members separated themselves, to the number of 
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forty, and in the eonrte of the next year erected the baild- 
iag in vhich we now worship. (1) 

This house was dedicated on the 10th of May, 1721. A 
day of prayer and fasting was kept on the occasion, and two 
discourses were ddirered, one by Cotton Mather, many of 
whose congregation were engaged in the new design, iLnd 
the other by Mr. Wadsworth, minister of the first church, 
and afterward president of Harvard College. The house 
appears to have been regarded, at that time and for many 
years after, as a building of uncommon elegance and taste. 
The preacher expressed only the common opinion, when he 
said, ** I suppose there is not in all the land a more beautiful 
house built for the worship of Qod, than this whereof you 
now appear to make a dedication to the Lord. But what 
will it signify," he added, *' if the beauty of holiness be 
wanting? " A church was gathered amongst the worshipers. 
May 22, of the next year, consisting of ten persons, six of 
whom were from the New North, and three of them had 
been original members of that church. (2) One of the dea- 
cons chosen at this time, Thomas Lee, lived to be ninety 
years old, and died in 1769, having survived all the original 
members of this church and congregation. 

On the same day, William Waldron was ordained the 
first pastor. (3) His ministry was short, being only of five 
years' continuance, when he died at the age of thirty. The 
interests of the church appear to have flourished beneath 
his care. If we may judge by the representations of those 
who knew him, he was a man of uncommon promise. In 
the many sermons which were pul)]ished on occasion of his 
death,* he is spoken of, not in the language of common- 

* I have in my possession a volume containing sermons on the 
occasion, bj C. Mather, Webb, Foxcroft, (with a dedication by 
Cooper,) and Wadsworth. Samuel Mather also published a sermon. 
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place wAogYf but in the genaiae acoento of tmaffocted 
lamentation, and sincere respect and lore. There appears 
to have been a mixture of the severity and simplidty of an 
apostle with affability and urbanity, which secured to him 
respect as a minister and warm attachment as a friend. 
Ministerial courage was an eminent trait of his character, 
and this was united, as you might expect to find it, with 
great activity in the service of the gospel. His death ap- 
pears to have excited a very unusual sjrmpathy, not solely, it 
would seem, on account of his own distinguished worth, 
but as ** he was the youngest minister by fourteen or fifteen 
years that had yet died in Boston," and because there had 
been, for several jNreceding years, a succession of deaths 
among the younger ministers almost as remarkable as that 
wMch has desolated our churches fcnr the last twenty years.* 
These circumstances doubtless contributed, together with 
the rapidity of his disease, to produce the deep and general 
feeling with which he was lamented.f 

. * " We have seen, within these few years, many other sorrowful 
instances of early death among those of the ministerial order, and 
many more among Christians of a private character. I could reckon 
up above a dozen in the miniitry, that have, in a few yean past, 
been zemoved by mortality in their youth, or in the. meridian of their 
days, who were all useful in their places, and some of them emi* 
uently so. — FazcrofVs Sermon. 

He gives, in a note, a list of twenty -one who had lately died with« 
In the state, of whom ** several were under thirty, and the most not 
above forty.'' Within what period of time, it is not stated. Mr. 'Coo- 
per, refering to the same mortality, says, ^^ The removal of valuable 
and excellent persons is, alas ! no uncommon thing in thie land of 
dying.*' C. Mather, in the preface to his sermon, speaks in a sim- 
ilar strain. 

t Foxeroft says, *< I find his death as much regretted amongst uf 
as almost any I have known ; " and Cotton Mather speaks of the 
** sorrow, yea, a general, a very uncommon sorrow." 
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Aft«r «ii iBtervftl of aboat six lOMthf, Williaai Welslted, 
who bad been for loiQe time a respected tutor at the college, 
was invited to fill the place vacated by the death of Mr. 
Waldron, and was ordained on the 27th day of May,J728. 
He preached his ovm ordination sermon. He continued to 
hold the office of pastor singly for a little more than ten 
years, when Mr. Ellis Gray was united with him as a col- 
league; in which relation they remained together fifteen 
years* (4) 

Daring this period of time, I am unable to say partiou* 
larly what was the state of the c<mgregation. I cannot learn 
tbal it was remarkably flourishing or remarkably otherwise ; 
bul.it probably enjoyed about the ordinary share of pTos» 
perity« The two pastors were not among the most distin- 
guished in town, though faithful and highly respect^j^ 
m^n. During the great religious excitements of this period, 
they a{^^ to have fallen in with the current. I find, holl^• 
ever, from a well- written, serious, animated sermon, de* 
livered in 1742, at an ordination, by Mr. Gray, that he was 
fully aware of the dangers and evils of that period, and did 
not hesitate to speak of the '* discord, division, bitterness, 
clamor, writh, evil-speaking, groundless surmises and jeal^ 
euaies," which prevailed in the churches. Neither of the 
minist^s, however, were among the leaders 9n either side, 
though possibly it was to bis opinion on this subject that 
Welsteed alluded, when he said, in his last illness, " I have 
in sgme things thought differently from my brethren, but I 
thank Grod I have constantly meant well." 

It was at this period, that our evening lecture before the 
communion was established;* and at the same time, the 
season of the communion was changed from every fourth 

« March 15, 1741. 
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Week, to the &rst SaJbbath of erery month. After two 
months, however, the vote was reconsidered, and the old 
term of rotation restored, which continues unchanged to 
1^ present time. It was during this period, the year aAer 
the ordination of Mr. Wekteed,* that the cuatogm was 
dropped of npging by the separate reading of eacfh line. 
In 1795, after much debate, it was determined to have two 
ruling elders in the church — an office which had become 
almost obsolete, and which, afttf this attempt to revive it, 
sunk forever.t In* 1751, (July 10,) Watts's Psalms and 
Hymns were introduced in the worship of the Sabbath, and 
continued in use until superseded by Belknap's Clollection, 
in 1817, (Nov. 9,)-^ a period of sixty^ia yeara 

The circumstances attending the death of these two min* 
isters were remarkable and melancholy. Gray .died sud- 
denly on Lord- s day, January 7, 1753, in the thimy^aeventh 
year of his age and fifteenth of his ministry. W» hav« 
little means of knowing intimately his character ; but he is 
represented to us as a man much rejected, ^of eaji^ly and 
unifcH'm piety, remarkably given to hospitality, and direct- 
ing his life, says Samuel Mather,| aa if he had perpetually 
in view Paul's description of his own conv^sation — "<that 
in simplicity and godly smcerity, nod by ^eshy wisdom, bul 
by the grace* of God, he had his conversatioA in the world.-' 
If we might judge of his gifts in preaching by the two 
sermons which I hare seen, we should assign him quite a 

• July SI, 1789. 

t This JMttex of Uw ruling aldcfra was debated at numeroupi 
church meetings from jyiarch 17, 1735, to November 11, 1736; at 
which time only one person (Peacon James Halsy) had been found 
to accept the office, and the church at last voted not to choose 
another. 

X Sermon after the death of Welsteed and Gray. 

16 
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respectable rank as a writer, and as a man of talents and 
piety. 

His colleague, Welsteed, survived bim not quite four 
months. He died on tbe 29th of April, having been struck 
with palsy the preceding Sunday, just after the commence- 
ment of the morning service, having lived fifty-seven years, 
and been minister twenty-five. Here was the melancholy 
spectacle of a church in mourning for two pastors at once, 
both cut off suddenly in the midst of life. And to render 
the visitati(» yet more affecting, they both died of the same 
disease ; boA died on the Sabbath, on the communion Sab- 
bath, at the same time of day ; each having preached for 
the last time to his own people, and the last sermon 
preached by both being on the same subject — "redeem- 
ing the time, because the days are evil."* 

Welsteed is characterized as a man of eminent sincerity 
and integrity, ** good-natured, contented, patient, and always 
ready to every good office of morality and religion, and 
conscientiously diligent in his ministerial labors, especially 
in his preparation for the pulpit." In preaching, it was 
remarked of him, that ^' he was careful not to insist on 
those points, about which wise and good Protestants have 
different sentiments ; " but confined himself to " those doc- 
trines of religion, which are not disputed amongst sound 
Protestants, and the impressive duties of repentance, faith, 
love, and universal and constant obedience." This suffi- 
ciently expresses to us the nature of his views of religion, 
and it is corroborated by the circumstance that he derived 
particular support, in his last days, ** fi'ora his upright walk 
before the Lord, and his consciousness of it." This fact is 
mentioned by the preacher, on his death, with emphasis, as 
if to mark the character of his faith.* 

* S. Mather'f ■enaon. 
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After the death of Gray and Welsteed, the pastoral office 
was Tacant eleven months, and was then filled by the instal* 
ment of Ebenezer Pemberton, previously minister of a 
Presbyterian church in New York, and a preacher of un- 
common popularity, who attracted crowds by his captivat- 
ing manner. In the earlier part of his life, he had been 
chaplain at Castle William, and in 1727 * had been or- 
dained minister of a Presbyterian church in New York. 
The ordination took place in the Old South church, and 
Dr. Colman preached. Afler a ministry in that city of 
twenty-two years, he, together with his colleague, Alexander 
Gumming, were obliged to relinquish their places on ac- 
count of dissensions in the congregation, although it is said 
they took no part in the disputes. This was during the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Welsteed, and he 
was soon invited to succeed him. The installation took 
place the 6th of March, 1754, and his ministry lasted 
twenty-three years. (5) 

It was during his ministry that the Old North meeting- 
house was destroyed ; and when the inhabitants returned to 
their homes, afler the evacuation of the town^ this meeting- 
house being sufficiently large to accommodate both congre- 
gations, they worshiped together for three years, and then 
a junction wa^r formed, which has proved perpetual. (6) Dr. 
Pemberton died before this event, at the advanced age of 
8eventy-two.t During the last years of his life, he had lost 
that extraordinary popularity which followed him at first, 
and his manner was thought to be even so disagreeable, 
that the congregation in consequence became extremely 
thin. He was esteemed, however, as a faithful minister, 
and is stated to have been particularly remarkable for a 

* Augait 9. t September 15, 1777. 
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" femd kind '' of pietf . ** He reheinentl}r a^ifed ftfte# the 
spirit of tke gospel, ahd had the 6onsolati<Ais of it duriflig a • 
long and trying sickness." * He was a strict Calirinist, the 
last minister of that faith in this charch, in his earlier days 
exceeding zealoaa against heretics, though in later life he 
grew jQore candid. In these particulars he resembled 
Whitefield, of whom he was a warm admirer and adhet^nt, 
and whose eulogy he pronounced at his death« He was not 
a man of remarkable powers of mind, h«t well acquainted 
with books, and had the command of H style not only cor- 
rect^ but elegant and oftentimes beautiHi]. He published a 
volume of sermons a few years before his death, on sadvar 
tion by grace, which, besides the ordinary views of that 
subject, which you might expect froSa one of his faith, eon- 
4ain many appeals and exlK)rtatioiis that are not wanUng iti 
pathos and power. 

When Dr. Lathrop took charge of these churches, after 
their union, he had been ordained over the Old North 
eleven years ; and he afterward accomplished a faithftil and 
h(morable ministry of thirty-nine years. Of his life, char- 
acter, and labm, you do not need, brethren, that I shoold 
^eak to you; for they are familiar to your memories. 
Many of you have grown up ftotti childhood udder his Inin- 
istry, ahd retain for him a filial and afi^ctionate respect; 
and all can remember his venerable and serene old age, 
when for years he presented the only hoary head that ap- 
peared in our pulpits, was the father amidst a numerous 
clergy, much younger than himself, and became an object of 
increasing interest and vidue as he drew nearer his home. 
No one, who ever knew him at all, can forget the benignity 
of his appeiurance, the apostolical simplicity of his ch&^* 

* Dr. £li6t, Biog. Dictionary. 
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acter, his gentleness and afTectionateness of disposition, and 
bis devotion to the hest interests of his country and of man. 
After a long life, in which he gave himself much to public 
cares, and was the faithful patron of many of our best it^ 
stitutions, he passed to his reward on the fourth day of Jan- 
uary, 1816, at the age of seyenty-six years. 

His successor was ordained on the first day of the next 
year. (7) The history of the remaining time I need not 
repeat. It has been a season of tranquillity and prosperity, 
for which we should be devoutly thankful. And I con- 
gratulate you, my brethren, that the century, which began 
in discord and strife, we have seen close in perfect har- 
mony; that the congregations, which separated from each 
- other with hostile feelings .and enkindled passions, we see 
walking together in love, and minding the things that make 
for peace, and uniting, as sister churches, in the nearest 
offices of Christian fellowship. Long, long may this con- 
tinue ; never may it be interrupted ; may no greetings, but 
those of love, ever pass between them ; — but when, century 
afler century, to the end of time, this day shall come round, 
may they be still found striving together only in love and 
good works — with one faith, one Lord, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all. 

We have thus looked back upon the history of this 
united church through a series of one hundred and seventy 
years. We have traced its ancient branch from that time, 
when there was but one other in the town, and when the 
whole neighboring country, instead of a flourishing land of 
civilized inhabitants, presented to view only an uncultivated 
desert, trodden by savages, with here and there a few settle- 
ments, which had been reared as cities of refuge for perse- 
cuted Puritans, — who tilled the fields with their armor 
girded on, and kept their Sabbaths and their fasts with 

16* 
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fmiskeli by thei^ skies. From that periloas and romantic 
period we have traced it, step hj step, seeing it grow under 
the abundant blessing of Heaven, and the toils of celebrated 
men, till it has sent off one after another company to erect 
new ahars to the Most High, and at leng^ blended itself 
with a younger church, which -it had farored in a day of 
w^akiless and fear, and \hen received again to its bosom the 
Tetnnaut of those, who had once g<Hie from it in the day of 
dirision. We have traced the other branch from its birth, 
precisely a century ago, and followed it through the various 
«lisc^line of God's judgment and mercy ; till at length it 
was reconciled to its sister, and received beneath its roof its 
tenerable ancestor ; and now, to-day, we rejoice together in 
tiie way through which God has led us these forty years of 
t/oT union. We notice the vicissitudes of the wolrld, the 
flight of time, the providence of God toward our land, 
and gM^er lessotafs of wisdom from a consideration of the 
past. We look up to Him who planted and watered this 
vine, and has caused successive generations to see its 
beauty and partake of its fruit, and exclaim wiA the pious 
king of Ii^ael, The Lord our Oad he with us^ as he wzs vfith 
^mr /ethers ; let him not lea»e us nor forsake us f 

In the period which we have been thus sitrveying, two 
changes have taken place of such magnitude and impor- 
tance, that they cannot escape our observatidn. The ih^ is 
in regard to the observance of the <vdinancfeB of our faitb. 
In the days of our fathers, the number of thbse, who feh so 
far bound to their religion as to observe ha peculiar rites, 
was much larger than aimongst ourselves. During the min- 
istry -of the Mathers, the average number of those amiusdly 
admitted to t!ie communion of the church "was twenty ; in 
jBeveral years, rising above fifty and in that preceding the 
'death of Cotton Mather, amcfunting to 'teventyone. The 
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number during his *miDi8try wns eight hundred and katj^ 
eight — more than the whole number of communicants for the 
last seventy years. With respect to the other ordinance, 
the difference is quite as remarkable. The number of bap 
tisms during the last thirty-nine years of the period just 
mentioned, was three thousand three hundred and eighty- 
four ; being a yearly average of eighty-six, and rising, in 
several instances, to more than one hundred and thirty. 
This shows the difference of Christian fidelity in regard to 
the positive appointments of religion. Not that there is 
probably less real Christianity. There is no reason to 
believe that the general mass of the community is wt>rse in 
faith or in practice than at that time ; in many respects, it is 
certainly better. But in those days, there was a strict adhe- 
rence to all the forms and external observances of the 
goi^l, on which it was the character of their faith to lay 
peculiar stress; whilst we are too much satisfied with a 
very general regard to what we call the spirit of religion, 
•and are prone to undervalue its positive institutions. So 
that, while our places of public worship are as fully and 
seriously attended, and the purposes of Christianity, in ordi- 
nary life, as well accomplished, the taMe of the Lord 
witnesses a thinner attendance,* and more of our children 
grow up without baptism. It is undoubtedly a better under- 
crtanding of the nature of our Lord's kingdom, which ele- 
vates the spirit nbove the form. But why will not men 

* Though I flpe&k here in general terms, 1 refer pftrticralarly to 
this chnreh ; for 1 am not able to decide how fkr it may be warrant, 
ed as a general remark. I know mysel£ of many exceptions. To 
take, for example, the church in West Boston : it appears from « 
sermon lately published by the pastor, that the admissions to that 
church for the last sixteen years have been * twenty on an average ; 
which is equal to the best days of the Mathers. 
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leam» that they may avoid one extreme without rushing to 
the other 7 When will they feel the force of that admoni- 
tion of our blessed Lord — These ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone ? 

The other change to which I alluded is that which has 
taken place in the views of religious faith, which have been 
here presented and professed. This is a most important 
and happy change. The church was established on those 
doctrines, into which men settled when they first broke 
from the Romish domination, which had been confirmed 
amidst the passion and excitements of contention with the 
English hierarchy, and were finally set in an authorized 
form during the violent storms of a civil and religious war. 
These doctrines our ancestors held, and the founders of 
this church received them as they were fashioned and ex- 
hibited by the assembly of divines at Westminster. One of 
the eminent Puritans, the minister of the first company of 
pilgrims, had warned our fathers not to bind themselves to 
the faith as then established. His great mind perceived 
that the reformation was not yet accomplished. He was as- 
sured, he said, th^t God had still more light to break forth 
from his holy word ; and he exhorted them not to stick 
where Calvin and Luther had left them, for they saw not 
all things. And yet, for a long time, there. they <lid stick. 
But at length the light he had predicted broke forth, and 
the eyes of one church after another were <^ened. For 
nearly fifty years, the doctrines of Calvin have not been 
heard within these walls; but a milder, happier, faith has 
won sinners to heaven, and comforted the hearts that 
tremble at God's word. Brethren, I congratulate you on 
the change. I rejoice with you that we are not bound down 
to any form of words of human device, nor enslaved, by the 
fear of man, to any set of opinions published to the world by 
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pcfpe, council, or assembly. I joy with you^ that we can say 
toKlay, *' The Bible only is our creed ; we driok from none but 
this fountain of living waters ; we have not committed, and 
we will not commit, either of the two evils, the forsaking 
this, or the going to other cisterns, broken cisterns, that can 
hold no water." You cannot value your privilege too highly. 
If there be any loud call for your gratitude to-day, it is for 
this blessing, in which it has pleased God to distinguish you 
beyond your fathers. And I entreat you ^ consider, if they, 
less favored in the rights of conscience and the inestimable 
blessing of religious liberty, were yet so devoted and zeal- 
ond men, of wh<»n the world was not worthy, — ^ consider 
what manner of persons you ought ta be in all holy conver- 
sation and godliness. Put not from you their love of the 
Scriptures, theit faithful attendance on the public and pri- 
vate worship of God, their eminent and firm attachment to 
principle, theit fidelity in the religious education of their 
children. Let it nevet be said, that with increasing priv- 
ileges there is a decreasing religion. But, as you hope at 
last to join them in that world, where your errors and their 
errors shall be alike removed, and all shall see with one eye, 
let it not be then found, that with your better knowledge^ 
you have fallen short in the race, while their higher attain- 
ments rise up to your shame and condemnation. 

The occasion reminds us. what a changing and dying 
world we live in. This house has stood for a hundred 
years ; and who is there left among ygu that saw it in its 
first glory ? Every one of the crowd that thronged it then 
has, long since departed to his eternal home. Five succes- 
sive ministers have labored here, and gone to their account. 
Even in the memory of many present, every seat had 
changed its occupant. You seek the friends whom you 
once met here, and they are gone. Time has more than 
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once swept clean these seats; and how soon will it be done 
again! The celebration of a day like this no man can 
hope to see twice. When Xerxes looked upon his immense 
army, and thought that in a hundred years not one of that 
multitude would be living, he was overcome by the reflec- 
tion, and wept aloud. I would not have you toeep, brethren, 
as the same thought passes your mind in looking round you 
now, -^ for the Christian in his church should regard time 
and death with other views than the heathen at his army's 
head, — but I would to God you would pause and consider. 
The time is short. A century ! What is a century ? Ask 
the man of eighty, who has almost seen that term, and he 
will tell you it is as yesterday when it is past ; it is*but as 
a day and a night, and he that has survived it does not feel 
that he has lived longer than when he had lived but twenty 
years. Yet in that space what changes occur ! The strong 
men and women, and the very children of this assembly, 
shall in that time be no more numbered among the living ; 
the youngest child here, yea, the very infant that we have 
this day offered in baptism shall have witnessed all the for- 
tunes of life, and perhaps worn a gray head for years, and 
perchance grown weary of a helpless aiid burdensome old 
age, and then slumbered for years in the mighty congrega- 
tion of the dead, before a century shall close. In a century, 
cities flourish and decay, the boundaries of nations are 
broken up, and the earth changes all its inhabitants again 
and again. Observe what has taken place just around you 
during that which has now passed. Instead of eleven 
churches in this town, you find twenty-eight, and all have been 
built or rebuilt within that time excepting two.* You find 
a flourishing city instead of a small town, a sovereign state 

* The New Brick and the Old South. 
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ibr a dependent colony, a mighty nation lor vi few scattered 
provinces. And who can number the changes in the old 
eastern world ! — the improvements that have carried the 
sciences and arts to an unequalled perfection, and the con- 
vulsions and revolutions that have removed again and again 
the landmarks of empire, and elevated the low and depressed 
the high amongst the nations^ like the heaving of the earth 
in the throes of an earthquake ! All this has been ; and 
yet what is a century ? He that should have lived through 
all, and look on the world in its present state, would almost 
fe^l as if the whole had been effected in a moment, by the 
wand of enchantment: — the time has fled like a dream. 
What, then, will time be to those, who know, as we do, that 
we have probably a small part of such a period to live ! O 
that we might learn so to number our days, that we should 
apply our hearts unto wisdom ! 

Finally, brethren, permit me to congratulate you on the 
prosperous condition in which this day finds you. These 
walls have stood a hundred years, — and they still stand 
firm. Whilst you have seen most of your sister churches 
compelled to destroy the ancient temples, in which they and 
their fathers had worshiped, lest they should fall upon them 
in ruins, and burdened with the costly labor of rearing other 
places of worship, you have the privilege of still assembling 
in this house of your ancestors, consecrated by age, and by 
the devout breathings of great and pious men of the times 
that are gone by ; where the word of life has been preached 
to four successive generations, where every spot is hallowed 
as your appropriate religious home, and the very ground on 
which you stand is holy. There is something solemnly 
pleasing in the thought, that the walls which are echoing 
back the voice of your preacher and the songs of your praise, 
have resounded with those of ven^able men, whose praise 
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is in «U the churches, that hure long been rie^uag in the 
dust, and are strangers to all themes but those of religion. 
And there is something delightful in the hqpe, that ,our 
childr^i and children's children shall sit where we have 
been sitting, and seek the iuEfpiration of Heaven on the 
same spot where we have found it This h(^e, my friends^ 
is yours. God, it is true, may commission his elements, mad 
they shall shake this house to its foundations at ^mc^. The 
earthquake and stcffm have hitherto assailed it in vain^ and 
it has thrice been rescued from devouring flames.* Another 
visitation may destroy it without remedy. Bat in the ordi-' 
nary course of Providence it may see this day return, 
and listen to the devout thanksgivings of those who sh^ 
assemble here — without one of us amongst them -^^ to cele- 
brate the mercy of Him, who, in the midst of change and 
death, is forever the same. And when that day shall comej 
O, may it find our children wiser, and purer^ and worthier 
than we. If God have any more light to break forth j&om 
his Word, may it be theirs to see it and rejoice in it. And 
we too will rejoice in it, — as we doubt not the ^irits of 
the good men that came up here to dedicate this house are 
rejoicing in the greater light which God has poured upon 
us. May that day find all the darkness of error and super- 
stition which clouds our faith removed, and all the sins 
which defile our lives banished^ and as many surrounding 
the table of their Lord, as worship at the altar of their Grod. 
Happy they that shall see that dayl Thrice happy they 
that shall walk in that light! Yea> h«^y even these 

* A memorandum of Deacon Tudor, in 1779, informs us that 
** the sudden judgments of an earthquake, terrible storm, and fire 
have all three done damage to the meeting-house within his remem* 
brance ; " and records three instances in Whitfli it was m ^MMnin^wit 
danger ^qf IwingjQonsimed by fire. 
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Venerable walls, that shall have witnessed the gathering 
knowledge and growing virtue of many generations, and 
shall then hear prayers of wasrmer devotion, and the out- 
pouring of hearts lifted nearer to heaven, and shall learn 
something of that purer and more perfect worship, which is 
to be the employment and glory of the temple above ! In 
that temple there shall be no change of day and night, and 
no revolution of time ; a thousand years shall be but as one 
tinmterrupted day; and no returning century shall warn us 
that life is drawing nearer to its close — for that life shall 
have no close. In that glorious temple, in that unchanging 
day, may it be our happiness to meet those venerable saints, 
who have crowded these courts before us, and the multitude 
of our posterity, who shall have received the beginning of 
that life on this spot, where their fathers worshiped. This 
is our heart's desire and prayer — that the power of the gos- 
pel may always be exhibited here in prq)aring men for 
aalvation. 

** And in that great, deoisive day, 
When God the nations shall survey. 
May it before the world appear, 
Thousands wsre born to glory h£R£ ! " 
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(1) p. 155. Tus names of those first gathered in the church were, 
Michael Powell, James Ashwood, Christopher Gibson, John Philips, 
George Davis, Michael Wills, John Farnham. The original cove- 
nant is an instrument of some length, not at all in the manner of^ 
articles of faith, but simply an expression of unworthiness, of de- 
pendence on Jesus CJ^rist, and of resolutions to walk agreeably to 
the gospel. The form, which was adopted and used in the recep- 
tion of members afterward, was in these words : — 

*' Tou do, in this solemn presence, give up yourself, even your 
whole self, you and yours, to the true God in Jesus Christ, and to 
his people also, according to the will of God, promising to walk 
with God, and with this church of his, in all his holy ordinances, 
and to yield obedience to every truth of his, which has been or shall 
be made known to you as your duty, the Lord assisting you by his 
Spirit and grace. 

" We, then, the church of Christ, in this place, do receive you 
into the fellowship, and promise to walk towards you, and to watch 
over you as a member of this church, endeavoring your spiritual 
edification in Christ Jesus our Lord.*' 

(2) p. 155. Samuel Mather was the son of Richard Mather, who 
came from England, for conscience' sake, in 1635, and was for many 
years a worthy minister in Dorchester. He was nine years old when 
he accompanied his father to New England, and was m the second 
class that was graduated at Harvard College. He was so much be- 
loved as an instructor afterward, that, on his quitting the place, the 
students *•*• put on tokens of mourning in their very garments for it.'* 
He went to England in 1650, to the disappointment of more than 
one church, which had greatly desired his settlement. After five 
years spent in England and Scotland, he went to Dublin, and be 
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eame lenior fellow of Trinity College. Here, npon the king's 
fettontion, He preached two sermons against the revival of the 
^tseremonies of the English churoh, which were full of power and 
spirit, for which he was silenced.* He then returned to England, 
and preached with great reputation, until the act of conformitj, in 
1662, under which he was one of the two thousand sufferers. He 
then returned to his church in Dublin, and preached to them with- 
oi|t molestation, in a private house, the remainder of his life. He 
died October ^9, 1671| aged 45, greatly respected, and of extensive 
reputation as a preacher. During his last residence in Dublin, he 
had a pressing invitation from one of the churches in this town, 
according to Dr. Calamy, to become their minister. 

(3) p. 156. There is little known of Mr. Mayo, excepting what is 
contained in t.he records of the church, in the handwriting of 
Increase Mather. I copy it here, because it has often been said, 
that nothing is known of him, except that he was minister of the 
Second Church ; and the records have been so carelessly examined, 
that in the ** Collections of the Historical Society," (iii. 258,) it is 
asserted, that " neither the time of his ordination, nor decease, is to 
be found in the records of the church." 

'* In the beginning of which year, [1672,] Mr. Mayo, the pastor, 
likewise grew very infirm, inasmuch as the congregation was not 
able to hear, and be edified ; wherefore the brethren (the pastor 
manifesting his concurrence) desired the teacher to take care for a 
supply of the congregation, that the worship of God may be upheld 
amongst us, which was, for the present, by him consented tof as 
Christ should enable him. 

<* On the 15th day of the 2d month, 1673, Mr. Mayo removed 
his person and goods also from Boston, to reside with his daugh- 
ter in Barnstable, where, (and at Yarmouth,) since he hath lived a 
private life ; as not being able (through the infirmities of old age) 

to attend the work of the minstry. The day of 3d month, 

[May,] 1676, he departed this life at Yarmouth, and was there 
baried." 

* These sermons I met with in the Boston Athensttm,«nd found in them 
passages in the finest style of that peculiar Puritas eloquence which is so 
hi^ily imitated in Walter Scott's romances. 
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I will a4df hen, that, tiarongh the kindiMM of fte Rev. B. Q. 
Bewail, who ezuainod, at my nqncst, the chiuroh and town reoavdB 
of Bamitable, I have learned that Mr. Mayo was one of the original 
•ettlera of that town, hut from what place he came, does not appear. 
The Hon. John Dayis has alio favored me with the sight of a pas- 
sage, in the records of the Plymouth church, which informs us that 
Mr. Mayo was teacher in the church at Barnstable, while the Rer. 
John Lothrop was pastor there, and was thence remored to Bast- 
ham, [Nauset,] upon the gathering of a church in that place, and WM 
afWrward settled in Boston. The Rot. Mr. Shaw, of Rastham, in- 
forms me that he cannot find that such a person oyer was minister 
in that place ; that, previous to his own settlement, there had been 
but three ministers, Mr. Treat, Mr. Webb, and Mr. Cheeyer, with 
the exception of Mr. Osborn, who removed to another part o( the 
town, now called Orleans. He thinks, therefore, that Mr. Mayo's 
residence must have been only occasional in the town. That noth- 
ing of Mr. Mayo's ministry appears on the church records of £ast- 
hsjfl, does not, I think, argue any thing against his having been 
minister there ; for he left no records at all of his numstry in Bos- 
ton, and, if it were not for the testimony of other men, would not 
be known to have resided here. 

« 

(4) p. 157. This fire broke out at five o'clock in the momkig, No- 
vember 27. It burnt forty-five dwelling-houses, and several ware- 
houses, besides the meeting-house. Its progress was stopped by a 
heavy rain. The following vote is all the notice contained in the 
records of this event. It would appear from the last clause, that it 
was customary, at that time, for some of the pews to be entered by 
a door through the side of the house. 

<* At a church meeting at our Deacon Philips his house, 3 of 
tenth month, 1676. 

** Voted and agreed, that Mr. Richards, brother GoUicot, brother 
Philips, brother Tyril, brother Hudson, be appointed as a committee, 
in order to the rebuilding of a meeting-house, for the comfortable 

attending the public worship of God, and that Mr. K , Mr. W, 

Taylor, Mr. Middlecot, and Mr. Anthony Gheckley, be desired to 
join with the committee, in order to the transacting this afiTair. It 
was also agreed, that, in case any that built pews in the meetmg- 
house should see cause afterwards to leave them, the pews should 
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ke di^OMd of, not bj them,^at as the church shoald see cause* 
And that nc pem shmUd be made with a door into -the strteL" 

(6) p. 157. This was in 1682. Whether there were no gallery 
beibre, or whether this were an additional gallery, is not absolutely 
certain. The records of the church only say, *■'• It was agreed that 
a gallery should be built for the boys to sit in, and that the place 
where they at present sit should be improved for pews.'* The 
probability is, that this was the gallery, which, as I have been told, 
ran along behind the pulpit. 

(6) p. 158. The first was Richard Mather, born in 1596, who, hav- 
ing sufSered for nonconformity, came to New England, in 1635, and 
was ordained pastor of the church in Dorchester, August 23, 1636. 
He was ** a distinguished ornament of the churches," very useful in 
the several synods of that tsentury, an able writer in their defence, 
and a solid, judicious preacher. Mr. Higginson, of Salem, speaking 
of his reply to Mr. Davenport, Said, that " he was a pattern to all 
the answerers in the world." He died April 22, 1669, while mod- 
erator of a council in Boston, — which occasioned the following 
epitaph : Vixerat in synodis^ morkur moderator in illis. He left 
Ifour sons : Samuel, the first, was mentioned in a former note. The 
second, Nathaniel, bom in England, March 20, 1630, and graduated 
at Harvard College, 1647. He was minister, for some years, in 
England, and being ejected among the two thousand, in 1662, went 
to Holland, and settled at Rotterdam ; succeeded his oldest brother, 
at Dublin, in 1671 ; afterward took charge of a church in London ; 
and died July, 1697, aged 67. "There is upon his tombstone a 
long Latin inscription by Dr. Watts, which ascribes to him a high 
character for genius, learning, piety, and ministerial fidelity. " The 
third son, Eleazar, was born May 13, 1637, and graduated at Har- 
vard College, in 1656 ; was ordained first minister at Northampton, 
in 1661 ) and died July 24, 1669, aged 32. He appears not to have 
been inferior to either of his brothers. The fourth son was Increase, 
bom June 21, 1639, graduated 1656. 

(7) p. 158. Increase Mather began to preach the year after leaving 
4Mdlege, and, upon invitation from his brother, in Dublin, sailed for 
England, July 3, 1657. He proceeded master of arts, in Trinity 
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Goltefe, Dobtm, the next fear, ^peribnaang Hm vrai essfekn 
with great applaaae," * and was ohoMB lellow ; b«t not being ablft 
to remain on account of ill healthy went to England, and for aome 
time preached at Torrington ; then went to the island of Guernseyy 
as preacher, on invitation of the governor ; from thenee, at the aolaei^ 
tation bf his friends, removed to Gloucester, and agrain, after sosM 
time, returned to Oiiemsej, where he was at the time of the teste- 
ration. It was then required that he should conform to the eslah* 
lished church, or give up his living, and he accordingly returned to 
England. Here " he was offered a living of several hundreds a jear^ 
if he would forsake his principles ; but he chose rather to trust 
€k>d's providence than violate the tranquillity of his own mind; "* 
and therefore he returned to New England, after an absence of fbor 
jears. In a memorandum now before me, written with his own 
hand, he says, ** Providence so ordered, that, the bishops and cere- 
monies prevailing in England, I was constrained (that so I might 
keep my conscience pure) to leave that land ; and being strangely 
disappointed and released, as to an engagement I was under to go for 
Holland, I was returned to New England in September, 1661.^' 
He was, the next week after his arrival, invited to preach at the 
North Church, and continued preaching until ordained. May 37^ 
1664. His father gave him the charge. 

I have said, in the sermon, that his settlement was eonditiioikal. 
The conditions were, ** If hereafter the Lord should call me to 
greater service elsewhere, or in case of personal perseeutioBs, 
wherein not they, but I, shall be aimed at, or of want of health, or 
if I should find that a competent maintenance for me and mine 
-should not be offered, — then (my relation to them notwvthstanding) 
I would be at liberty to return to England, or to temove elsewhere/* 
From the account of his son in the RemarkabUs^ it seems tiiat he 
was far from having a comfortable maintenance dming many years, 
<and was even distressed with poverty. 

(8) p. 159. This is according to tiie representation of HutchinsoB 
and others. The following minutes in the church records wouM 
seem to give a little different complexion to the affair : — 

<* October 30, 1667. After the sermon und service of the after- 
noon ended, I desired the brethren of the church to stay in the 

* Nonconfonnist's Memorial, n.'2^, 246. 
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ttecting^heoe, «nd p ropo s e d to iheoiv that their ofr^ert migflit, in 
their name, draw np aa addreee of thanke to the king for hia dechi* 
ration, wherein he doea promise «• the €ee& ezereise of our religiont 
and that he will BMuntein na in the enjoyment of our rights and poe*. 
aoMHons. I told the brethren I would take their silence for con- 
sent. AU weiMilent. Nemine contradicente, 

^Decembei^n, 1687. I- desired the hretltten to stay, and as- 
4iuiiinted them that it was thought needful that some one ihould be 
sent with an address of thanks to the king, for his graoious deolsf- 
lation ; and that it had been proposed to me that I should go on the 
aerviee. I trid thamy if they said to me, go, I would cast myself 
on the proridenoe 'Of God, and go in his name ; but if they said to 
me, stay, i would not stir. 

«< Major Richards and ■ Way dedaeed their willingness and 

fVee consent that I should go. I said to the brethren, if any of 
them were otherwise minded, I desired they would express them- 
■elves. Also, I would take their silence for consent. They were, 
tiieii, aU silent, and so did unanimously consent." 

The aceoont in the Remarkaiies agrees with this : " The supe- 
rior gentlemen thought that a well-qualified person, going over with 
the addresses of the churches to the king, might obtain some relief 
to the growing distresses of the country.'' The voting of addresses 
was. strenuo us ly opposed by many, who thought they discovered 
Popery at the bottom. Hutchinson quotes a letter from President 
Danforth to Mather, dated November 8 of this year, in which he 
espressos his apprehensions very strongly. 

(9) p. V60. He was twioe chosen president of the college ; first in 
1681, when he declined the ofiice, beeanse his church refused to 
pait with him; and again in 1684, when he accepted it on the con- 
dition of atill retaining hiM relation to his church. He relinquished 
the place in September, 1701, on account of an act of the General 
Court, requiring the president to live at Cambridge. In the Re- 
markaileg of his life, it is intimated that this* vote was aimed against 
him, personally, and was a measure which his enemies carried for 
the very purpose of removing him. Dr. Eliot, in his Biographical 
Dictionary, attributes his resignation to the pressure of age and 
infirmities. I find only the following vote of his church on this 
sabjeot : *— 
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^ The brethren of the ehnreh, being aMembled, at the deeire of 
the goremoT and the Gkneral Aseembly, and meaeengerf from both 
houfes in the General Atsemblj eoming to them with a motion that 
they would consent onto the removal of their teacher's residence to 
the college in Cambridge, — the ensuing Tote was passed : Being 
under the sense of the great benefit we have long^ftnjojed, by tho 
labor of onr reverend pastor, Mr. Increase Bfathf^ am<mg as, it 
must needs be unreasonable and impossible for us to consent that 
his relation to us, and our enjoyment of him and them, should cease. 

" Nevertheless, the respect we have to the desire and welfare of 
the public does compel us to consent that our good pastor may so 
remove his personal residence to the college at Cambridge, as may 
be consistent with the continuance of his relation to us, and his 
visits of us with his public administrations, as often as his health 
and strength may allow it." 

(10) p. 161. The expressions quoted in this place are from his 
Election Sermon, 1677. Sentiments and passages of a similar char- 
acter may be found in his two sermons on the Comets, 1680 and 
1682, in his volume of sermons on Providence, 1688, and in hia 
series of discourses on the Beatitudes, 1717. 

When I made this reference, I intended to quote here a few re- 
markable passages of some length ; but my Notes are swelling to 
such a size, that I am forced to omit them. 

(11) p. 162. It was not till after the sermons were in the press, 
that 1 was able to procure the RemarkabUs, or I should have modi- 
fied the statement in this paragraph. In the thirteenth article of 
that book, we have an account of his change of sentiments on the 
subject of toleration ; by which it appears that the expressions I 
have quoted represent him only as he was in the earlier part of hia 
life. This article is by far the best and most eloquently written 
passage which 1 have met with in all Cotton Mather's works. 
Probably much of the illustration, and even the language, is taken 
from his father. 

(12) p. 163. The treatise here referred to was published in 1683, 
and gites ** an historical account of all the comets which have 
appeared from the beginning of the world,'* together with ^'the 
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remarkable «re&t8 whieh have followed them,** and, as he auppoaed, 
were predicted by them. It is a work of considerable labor, show- 
ing an eztenslTe acquaintance with history, and written in a Tery 
good style. The credulity of the age peeps oat in some cmrious 
stories, which I intended to copy when I referred to this plaoe, but 
am compelled to omit for want of room. 

(18) p. 26^. «M697, 4d. 6m. [August.] This day the church 
Toted a letter of admonition to the churoh in Charlestown, for be- 
traying the liberties of the churches in their late putting into the 
hands of the whole inhabitants the choice of a minister." 

I haye noticed this Tote particularly, because it is sometimes at- 
tempted to make us belieye that the choice of ministers by the 
people, instead of the chureh, is a modem innoration, opposed to 
the uniform usage in times past. Here is an example to the con- 
trary, of as long ago as one hundred and twenty-four yean ; and 
the example and opinion of the church in Charlestown are as valu- 
able in settling the question of usagtj as those of any other church. 
It satisfies ua that usage is not inyariable, and that the principle, so 
far from being settled, was actually contested from ibe first. Ac- 
cordingly, Cotton Mather acknowledges, *' Many people would not 
allow the i^ureh any pririlege to go before them in the choice of a 
pastor." — Saiio DiscipUiuB^ p. 16. ^- And from the following passage, 
{Rat. Disc. p. 17,) it is evident that the congregation had not only, in 
some instances, claimed and exeroised the right against the church, 
but that the church had often found it necessary, in order to pre- 
serve the appearance of a control, which they felt they could not 
exereise, to resort to so numerous a nomination, as to leave none for 
the people to choose whom they had not chosen. <* The churches 
do sometimes, by their vote, make a nomination of three or four 
candidates, for whom the majority of the brethren have so voted, 
that whomsoever of th0# the choice falls upon, it may still be said^ 
the church has chosen him." So that, even at that time, the prin- 
ciple was so far acknowledged unsound, as to be satisfied with a 
mere form and show. 

(14) p. 171. Cotton Mather was invited to assist his father in 
preaching once a fortnight, September 27, 1680, (having been grad- 
uated two years.) The following February, he was requested to 
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do it (< once every Lord's day." In December, 166S|| the chnreh 
expressed their great satisfaction, and desired that his labors might 
still be continued, with a view to his settlement. In January, 1683, 
they gave him a unanimous call, and another impatient one in 
August, 1684. There is an error in the sermon respecting the 
date of the ordination. It was in 1685, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from the church records : — 

«2d month, [April,] 5th day, 1685. The brethren staid in the 
meeting-house, and unanimously consented that the 13th day of 
May should be the day for my son Cotton's ordination as their pas- 
tor ; and that letters should be sent to the two churches in Boston, 
to Charlestown, Cambridge, Rozbury, Dorchester, to desire them to 
send their messengers to give tis the right hand offeUowMp; that 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Willard should be desired to join with myself in 
imposing hands." 

(15) p. 173. The ministry of the two Mathers continued during 
sixty-four years, besides nearly three years that passed before the 
ordination of Increase. The record of church members during this 
period is very careful and complete, there being no less than three 
separate catalogues. The whole number is eleven hundred and 
four. The record of baptisms is complete only after the year 1689, 
from which time to 1728, (thirty-nine years,) the whole number re- 
corded is three thousand three hundred and eighty-four. 

The first instance of any one being received to baptism by the 
half-way covenant, as it is called, appears to have been January 15, 
1693, when I find the following minute : ** Received into cove- 
nant Mary Sunderland ; and her son John baptized. They beings 
the first so admitted, in pursuance of the church's addresses unto 
me for that purpose and practice." The half-way covenant haa 
been laid aside since April, 1 786. 

Collections for charitable and religioifp, purposes were frequent 
during this period, and I have been surprised at the amount of them. 
£G2 fox redeeming captives from the Indians } £JSZ for redeemini^ 
two persons from Turkish captivity ; d£80 for relieving three youn|^ 
men from the same ; £i4 for the relief of the poor inhabitants of 
frontier towns in the east ; £S3 at fast for the poor ; and £60 the 
same year, at thanksgiving, for propagation of the gospel ; and in 
1726, a large contribution was distributed, partly for the support of 
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the ministrj in destitute places, and partly for the distribntion of 
Bibles and other pious books. The church had an ** Evangdieal 
Trea&ary" for the purpose of promoting religious objects, and dis- 
tributing Bibles, from which considerable sums were frequently ap- 
propriated. This was not very different from a Bible society. 

It may gratify some to see, in this connection, a copy of a mem- 
orandum, which I found amongst Deacon Tudor's papers, of the 
collections in the different churches '*for the sufferers in the great 
fire, March 20, 1760, on and round Oliver's Dock, part of King 
Street, &c." It may serve as another link between the charity of 
Boston, at the present day, and the year 1696, when C. Mather said, 
in a sermon, **-For charity^ — I may, indeed, speak it without flat- 
tery, — this town has not many equals on the face of the earth." 

Brattle Street, £3407; Old South, 1860; King's Chapel, 960; 
West Church, 992 ; First Church, 1050 ; New Brick, 445 ; Old 
North, 418; New North, 1467; Mr. Mather's, 140; Federal Street, 
209; Mr. Cundy's, 188; Mr. Bound's, 145. 

(16) p. 173. The pamphlet published by the Convention was 
entitled '* The Testimony of the Pastors of the Churches in the 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay, in New England, at their an- 
nual Convention in Boston, May 25, 1743, against several Errors in 
Doctrine, and Disorders in Practice, which have of late obtained in 
various Parts of the Land, &c." Mr. Gee published *« A Letter to 
the Rev. Nathaniel Eells, Moderator of the late Convention, &c., 
containing some Remarks on their printed Testimony." In this he 
complains that the tUU of the pamphlet was calculated to mislead ; 
that the pamphlet itself was adapted to give false impressions abroad 
mnd at home of the state of the churches ; that, owing to the thin- 
ness of the Convention, the real opinion of the ministers of the 
province was not represented ; and that no testimony was suffered 
to be brought forward in favor of the revivals in the land ; and, in 
order to attain these objects, he publishes the design of another 
meeting of ministers, to be held the day after Commencement, 
[July 7.] The result of this meeting was *^The Testimony and 
Advice of an Assembly of Pastors of Churches in New England, 
^tc.," which, at the same time that it spoke favorably of the great 
leligions work, acknowledged that it was accompanied with evils 
aad dangers, and warned against them. It was signed by fifty-three 
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ministan, and by fifteen othert, who added a stronger proteil 
against itinerancy^ and the intruding into pariahee without consent 
of their niiniatera. Bendes theee, aeparate teetimoniee to about the 
aame purport, from abient minUten, were added in an appendix, 
and increased the whole number of names to one hundred and 
eleven. 

Gee's attack upon the Convention was answered very satisfto 
torily by Mr. Prescott of Salem, and Mr. Hancock of Braintree, 
who m^e it evident that he wrote in great hastiness of temper, and 
under the influence of what he regarded a personal afiront. They 
prove several of his statements to be incorrect, and completely de» 
fend the doings of the Convention. Dr. Chauncy> who had beea 
personally assailed by Mr. Gee, defended himself in a letter pub* 
lished in the Boston Evening Post, of June 94th, and Mr. Qee, 
according to Mr. Hancock, retracted. 

Another meeting of the " Assembly " wus held in September^ 
1745, when a further defence was attempted of the religious excite- 
ments of the country. This second ** Testimony " was signed by 
Prince^ Webb, and Gee, of Boston, and twenty-one others. 

TherQ were also published, in this feverish season, two ** Testi- 
monies " of laymen against the prevalent evils of the churohes. 

(17) p. 174. Mr. Gree's parents were members of this chureh, tm 
which they were admitted by dismission from the old church. May 2^ 
1697. He was himself admitted to the church. May 13, 1716; was 
graduated at Harvard College, 1717 ; oalled by the church, Oetoher 
22, 17S)3 ; ordained December 16. [He had been a candidate at the 
Hew Brick, with Mr. Waldron, in 1721, and had a call to settle m 
' Portsmouth in 1723.] The council consisted of «* the six ohuroiies 
of the united brethren, in this town, and the churoh in Jloxbuxy." 
C. Mather gave the charge. On the 19th day of the next February, 
I find the following* record of C. Mather : ** The first baptism ad« 
ministered by Mr. Qee ; and, indeed, the first that has been admin* 
istered by any hands but those of Matheri (faAher and son,) in th* 
Old North Church, f&t more than half a hundred years togeth^." 

It would seem, from the records of the church, that Mr. Gee wan 
a great promoter of prayer meetings for the revival of teligion^ 
which were frequently held during his ministiy. The chnroh im 
also indebted to him for the establishmaitt mi « library, fiar Urn 
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«f »iti.'piLsMrt,'to wUcfa he made luge donatiom of Taliiable booka. 
The church orighiallj eieioiaed a ctmatant aupeiintendence oret ili 
4soiloeni8 by a commfttee, and provided, oocamonallj, for its in- 
"^mwuie. For a long time, faoweyer, thia has been neglected, and 
-Biany of the books have been lost. There are now about a himdzed 
vokunes, prinoipaUy old folios, and many of them very valuable » 

It was during the ministry tof Mr. €ree, in 1733, that the cele- 
brated difficulties in the first church in Salem occurred, which 
eoeasiened its 'ezolusion, for some 'time, from the communion of 
mai^ of the churches of the state. The Old North Church, as 
appears 'from the records, which are full and minute upon this sub- 
ject, took aii active and leading part in this work of inquiry and 
discipline. After writing to and visiting the church and minister in 
•Salem, it summoned an ecclesiastieal council to proceed in the 
business, and *' join -with us in taking the -second step of the thifd 
iwsy of communion, wherein we have been visiting the first church 
of Christ in Salem." The minister and church refused to be dis- 
ciplined,- and were, in consequence, shut out from Christian fellow- 
•slup for mkny years. It is not until October, 1745, that I find a 
letter of penitent acknowledgment, entreating to be restored to 
communion, was received mnd acted upon by the Old North Church, 
•who took ofiT the sentence 'of non^'communion, with the express 
exception of the late minister. 

(18) p. 174. Mr. Mather was chosen January 28, 1732, by siaAy- 
nine votes out of one hundred and twelve. The council at his or- 
dination was composed of the churches of Boston, Rozbury, Charles- 
town, and Cambridge. Dr. Colman gave the charge. 

The number of the ohurdh that withdrew with him were thirty 
men and sixty-three women ; the number that remained were eighty 
men and one hundred and eighty-^ree women. The date of their 
dismission is December 21, 1741. The house which they built [at 
the comer of North . Bennet Street] is now occupied by a society 
cf -Udiversaliats. 

(19) p. 175. Mr. Ch^bkley was ordained September 3, 1747. 
The churches invited to the council were, the First Church, the 
New South, the Old South, Brattle Street, New North, New Brick, 
and the church in Charlestown. The phurch in Hollis Street was 

18 
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afterward added. Mr. Oee being at thie time confined by nekneaa, 
the father of the candidate wae requeeted to gire the charge. 

The conjunction of chnrch and aocietj in the management of 
their temporal concern! first took place in Maj, 1760 ; at which 
time, it was' agreed, that the committee, choien annually on the 
firi t Tuesday of May, should consist of the deacons, together with 
five members of the church, and four of the congregation. 

(20) p. 175. The preliminary steps to the choice of Dr. Lathrop 
were taken by the church and society March 10, 1768. It was in- 
tended to ordain him as colleague to Mr. Checkley , who had been for 
a long time dangerously ill, and died on the 10th day of the same 
month. The election was made by a unanimous vote, both of 
church and congregation ; the number of the former being twenty- 
five, and of the latter sixty-seTcn. The ordination took place May 
16, 1768. The council was composed of the churches of Norwich 
and Lebanon, Connecticut; the Old South, the New Brick, the 
New North, and the churches in Hollis Street and BratUe Street. 
Dr. Sewall was moderator. Dr. Eliot introduced the service with 
prayer ; the pastor elect preached from Philip, i. 17, — Knowing 
that I am set for the defence of the gospel ; Dr. Pemberton prayed 
and gave the charge ; Dr. Sewall then prayed ; and Mr. Byles gave 
the right hand of fellowship. 

The practice of reading the lines of the psalms separately was 
atfblished May 26, 1771. 

In January, 1773, a monthly church meeting was established for 
encouragement and assistance in matters of religion. 

April 16, 1786. After several meetings, the church renewed their 
covenant engagements, with a new ** declaration of fiuth, and form 
of confederacy." At the same time, a system of discipline and 
order in regard to baptism and the Lord's supper was drawn up and 
established. The chief design of this was, to remove the obstacles 
which prevented the access of Christians to the table, to abolish the 
half-way covenant, and provide for the baptism of the cliildren of 
every baptized parent, receiving no public confession of faith, except 
from those who design to keep all the ordinances of the Lord. Up- 
on this system the church has ever since acted. 
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(1) p. 178. I BELIEVE that I have fairly stated the controversy at 
this time, which has not, even yet, lost all its interest. Some small 
circumstances I have gathered &om tradition, but principitlly from 
the pamphlets pubUshed on this occasion, which I found in the Bos- 
ton AthensBum, — to which copious repository of choice and rare 
publications relating to the history of this country I am under many 
obligations. The first is, " An Account of the Reasons why a con- 
siderable Number, (about fifly, whereof ten are Members in full Gom- 
munion,) belonging to the New North Chusch, in Boston, could not 
consent to Mr. Peter Thacher*8 Ordination." It has this motto : 
*( Ministers shall not be vagrants, nor intrude themselves of their 
own authority into any place which best pleaseth them." It is a 
pamphlet of sixty pages, being a collection of documents interwoven 
with an angry history of the whole matter. In reply, there is " A 
Vindication of the New North Church from several Falsehoods 
spread in a Pamphlet lately published, &c. ; by several Members 
of that Church ; *' to which are added two postcripts, by Mr. Webb 
and Mr. Tliacher. Then was advertised, but I do not know whether 
it was published, " An Answer to a scandalous and lying Pamphlet, 
intituled A Vindication, &c." The New North people wrote with 
most moderation, though they were clearly in the wrong ; while the 
advocates of the New Brick, though on the right side, lost all com- 
mand of their temper, and wrote with great heat and passion. 

There was also published << A brief Declaration of Mr. P. Thach- 
er and Mr. J. Webb, in Behalf of themselves and their Church.'* 
This was in reply to a pamphlet of Increase Mather, entitled " A 
Testimony to the good Order of the Churches; " blaming the pro- 
ceedings of the New North as anti-Congregational, and threatening 
them with ecclesiastical discipline and censure. Webb and Thach- 
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er declared their intention to conduct regularly, according to Con- 
gregational discipline, and defended their doings as such. 

The two Mathers sent a letter to the dissatisfied party the day pre- 
ceding the ordination, earnestly entreating them to be quiet, and do 
nothing disorderly. It appears to have had no effect. 

*( July 19, 1722* It was. agreed upon, i^nd vxited, that the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper should be administered in the revolution 
of every fourth Sabbath, from August 13, 1722." 

(2) p. 178. The names of those gathered into a church state, at 
this time, were, Alexander Sears, Solomon Townsend, William 
Lee, Nathaniel Loring, Moses Bierse, Daniel Pecker, Josiah Baker^ 
Henry Wheeler, John Waldo, James Tilestone.. S. Townsend and 
W. Lee were chosen the first deacons. 

The original covenant is not a profession of faith, except so far 
as a belief in the Christian religion, and in the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, is asserted ; but is rather an engagement to walk strictly in the 
commandments and ordinances of the gospel. It being the custom 
of many churches, at that time, to require a relation of the religious 
experiences of those who offered themselves for admission, a^ vote 
was passed, (August 9^ 1722,) ^< that we would receive them -with, 
and encourage their making of relations according to the usage of. 
many of our New England churches ; but will not impose them on 
such as we shall find averse to them. But, upon having our charity 
satisfied any other way, we will look upon them meet for our fel* 
lowship, and admit them to it." 

The persons who commenced the building were in number twen- 
ty-four, whose names are recorded in the proprietors* books. The 
number increased to forty before the work was completed. The 
building committee (chosen December 12, 1720) consisted of John 
Frisel, Thomas Lee, Jonathan Montfort, Alexander Sears, James 
Tileston, James Pecker, and Edward Pell. This last-named gen- 
tleman drew the plan of the house. The choice of pews was made 
May 8, 1721, the first (^hoice being given to John Krisel and William 
Clark, *' for their good- will and great benefactions to said work ; '* 
then to the building committee ; and then to the other proprietors, 
in an order determined by lot. 

At the dedication, Dr. Increase Mather was first desired to preach 
but excused himself on account of his great age. He commenced 
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the morning seryice with prayer, which was closed with prayer by 
Mr. Cooper. The afternoon seryice commenced with prayer by 
Dr. Oolman, and was closed by Mr. Prince. 

A timepiece was presented to the church, by Mr. Barret Dyre, 
in June of this year. It kept its place in the meeting-house until 
1820, when it was remoyed, and its place supplied with a new one, 
at the expense of Samuel Pairkman, Esq. 

There was no cellar under the house until the year 1762. It was 
completed at the cost of a thousand pounds, and, after some difficul- 
ties, paid for by subscription. 

In front of the pulpit were originally two pews, the one for the 
elders* seat, the other for the deacons' seat. They were thrown into 
one in 1766, *' as has been lately done at the Old North, and at Mr. 
Cooper's," (Brattle Street.) 

A second gallery was originally built only at the west end, and 
neyer, I belieye, on either of the other sides. This was closed up 
and converted into a hall for a singing-school, and other purposes, 
in 1808. A yote passed in January, 1751, *< to build an upper gal- 
lery for the women at the east end of the meeting-house, if the 
money can be raised by subscription." This, howeyer, was not 
accomplished. There was no access to the gallery, origtnaJly, ex- 
cept by stairs within the meeting-house, of which there were three 
flights ; at the north-west, south-west, and south-east comers. The 

stairs in the north-west corner yrere remeyed in . The south 

porch was so altered as to contain stairs for the accommodation of 
the singers in 1801. In 1821, it was taken down, rebuilt of a larger 
size, so as to contain stairs of an easy access, and those which re- 
mained in the south-east and south-west comers were remoyed. At 
the same time, all the remaining square pews were taken down, and 
long pews erected in their room. 

The first bell was hung in 1743, and the same year the meeting- 
house was for the first time painted. This bell was remoyed and 
sold in 1780, and the bell of the Old North, which was larger, was 
hung in its place. It was injured in 1792, and forbidden to be 
rung, except in case of fire, till it was recast in the same year, and 
was the first bell from the foundry of the late Paul Reyere, Esq., 
which appears by the following inscription upon it : <* The first 
church bell cast in Boston, 1792, by P. Revere " 

18 • 
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(3) p. 178. Mr. Waldron was chosen minister September 26^. 
1721, by & vote of the proprietors, fifty out of sixty- three. The 
other votes were for Mr. Gee. At his ordination, Mr. Sewall com* 
menced with prayer ; Dr. Cotton Mather preached from 1 John iy . 7 ; 
Dr. Increase Mather gave the charge; Mr. Wadsworth the right 
hand of fellowship ; and Mr. Waldron closed with prayer. 

t' August 23, 1725. Voted, that Mr. Waldron be supplied with 
constant help for six months ensuing from this day." A vote of 
this nature was frequently passed in both churches, while there wa». 
but one minister ; it being thought that the strength of one was in- 
adequate to the whole duty. 

Mr. Waldrqodied September 11, 1727. 

(4) p. 180. January 16, 1727. Mr. Welsteed was chosen by a 
vote of fifty-four out of sixty-four. At his ordination, Mr. Sewall 
and Mr. Cooper prayed ; Dr. Colman gave the charge ; and Mr. 
Walter the right hand of fellowship. *^ One of the first acta of the 
church after this ordination was, to reconsider and renew the vote 
about relations, passed August 9, 1722. A truly Christian act." 

The reading of the Scriptures, as part of the public service, com- 
nienced in 1729, as appears by a vote of April 14, — " That the 
Bible (Aiptain Henry Deering has made an offer of to the church, 
in order for Mr. Welsteed 's reading and expounding, be accepted." 

December 22^ 1736. Mr. William Hjooper received a unanimous 
call to settle as colleague with Mr. Welsteed. He, however, on the 
3d day of the next month, received a unanimous call from the West 
Church, on that day gathered, oyer which he was ordained. May 
18, 1737. He afterward received Episcopal ordination, and was 
rector of Trinity Church. 

In January, 1731, fifty pounds were collected at a contribution for 
the relief of the inhabitants of MarblehQad, distr^ss^d.by the sxnajl- 
pox. 

Mr. Gray was elected by a unanimous vote, April 3, 1738. The 
council • at the ordination consisted of '^ the united churches ip. 
Boston, the churches of Rumny Marsh, (Chelsea,) B>oxbury, Cam- 
bridge, and Charlestown." The pastor elect preached from Isaiah 
vi. 5 — 8 ; Mr. Welsteed and Mr. Webb prayed ; Dt. Colman gave 
the charge; and Dr. Sewali the right hand of fellowship. The part 
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taken bj Mr. Webb is the earliest notice we have of a reconciliation 
with the New North Church. 

t^ August 22, 173i9. Unanimously Toted, to d€»ire Mr^ JanuM 
Halsy to take his proper place in the elder's seat. 

t' Voted^ to leave the a^air of making a stairway in the western- 
most porch, with the committee.*' This was never done. 

/ 

(5) p. 183. Dr. Pemberton was chosen, December 31« 1753, by a 
vot^ of. fifty>four out of fifty-six, two persons not voting. The vote 
of the church was unanimous. H« had resigned his charge at New. 
Zork, by advice of the egrnod, on the 18th of November, and.wai 
at that time in correspondence with this church, who had expressed 
their strong desire to receive him as their minister. Part of thiA 
correspondence appears on the pages of the proprietors' recordu ; at 
also a copy of the doings of the synod, by which he was dismissed 
with honor, and recommended as *' a regular minister, of an exem- 
plary, pious conversation ; who has, to an uncommon degree, main- 
tained the dignity of the ministerial character ; eminently endowed 
\v;ith ministerial abilities, whose labors have been ftcceptable and 
^ighJy. esteemed throughout these churches*" 

The council at the installation, March 6, 1>754, consisted of the 
Firpt, th^ Old South, and the New Noj^ chiirches. By whom thft 
several parts were perforiqed I cannot learn. No entry is mAd« 
upon the church book of records during Dr. Pemberton's ministry, 
except the names of a few baptized and admitted to communion^ 
The catalogue of church q^embers, from the beginning, is exceed^ 
iugly imperfect, so that nO( estimate at: all can be made of the 
number. 

It was during his ministry, [Aifgust, 1757,] thAt taxes were fuvt 
laid for the sjupport of the gospel in thi? sopiety. Dependence hod 
been previously had upon vplnntory Qontributions collected every 
Sunday ; but thia mode^ had. been found the occasion of so much 
confusion, embarr«#sfnent, and debt, that it was now abolisliedA 
For many years, the income was. iiuufficient to pay Dr. Pembefw 
ton'sL salaxy, and he every, year; generonaly relinqnisbed his claim to 
tbe deficiency. 

'> October 7, 1762* Voted, tbat the singers sound the baae at th« 
end of the lineit whenever they think proper." I copy this vote 
•imply becftuse I do not know- what it meaAs. 
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In 1763, an attempt wai made to settle a eollea^e with Dr. Pern- 
berton, and Mr. Tennant waa the man intended for the place. Cir- 
•vmatancea, however, prevented the design from being aceom- 
pliihed. 

In May, 1771, the First Baptist Chnrch requested that the use of 
the New Brick meeting-Ebuse might be allowed them for worship, 
daring the time that they should be building ; and accordingly, from 
June 23 to December 8, the two congregations worshiped together, 
their ministers preaching alternately the half of each Sabbath. Dr. 
8tillman*s first sermon was preached from Psalm czzxiii. 1, and his 
last from 2 Corinthians xiii. 11. In this place, also, it may be men- 
tioned, that in June, 1802, when the New North society were about 
rebuilding their meeting-house, an invitation was given them to 
attend worship with this church, and the two congregations united 
in the services of the Sabbath until the completion of the new 
meeting-house, in May, 1804. 

(6) p. 183; The British troops, daring the blockade of Boston, 
treated the churches with particular disrespect. The steeple of the 
West Church they destroyed, because they supposed it had been 
used as a signal-staff; the Old South they turned into a circus or 
riding-school ; the Old North they took down for the sake of the 
fbel, of which its massy timber afforded abundance ; '* although 
there were then large quantities of coal and wood in the town. 
The house, which was built in 1677, was in very good repair, and 
might have stood many years longer, had not those sons of violence, 
with wicked hands, razed it to the foundation." -^ Chureh Reeardw. 

The two societies worshiped together fit>m the Slst of March, 
1776 ; but the plan of perpetual union was not proposed until May 
6th, 1779. On that day, which was the day of the state fast, a vote 
was passed, <* that the two said churches should be united as one 
body," and a committee was appointed, of three from each society, 
with the deacons, to take the necessary measures toward accom- 
plishing the afifkir. The committee on the part of the Old North 
were, Samuel Austin, Colonel Proctor, and Joseph Kittel ; of the 
New Brick, William Paine, Newman Greenough, and Thomas 

Hichbom. The deacons were three ; John Tudor, Brown, and 

•— ^ Qreenough. The committee reported on the 27th of June, and 
the onion took place without one dissenting voice, in the most am- 
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icable manner^ and under the most auspicious circumstanoefl. The 
whole proceedings are recorded by Deacon Tjidor, with' great 
minuteness. 

In January, 1780, Dr. Lathrop'a salary was raised from one hun- 
dred to two hundred dollars a week ; in May to four hundred ; in 
September to eight hundred. In December, £9000 were raised to 
purchase his winter's wood. 

The large Bible, which was used in the Old North Church, was 
presented by the committee, in behalf of the society, to the Second 
Church in Newton, at the time of Mr. Greenough*8 settlement 
there, in 1781. 

In 1781, 1 find record of a baptism, by immersion, of a child about 
ten years old, at the particular request of the mother, " a bathing- 
tub being prepared for that purpose in the meeting-house." 

(7) p. 185. On this occasion, the Rev. President Kirkland in- 
troduced the religious service Atrith prayer ; Dr. Ware preached 
from Phil. iv. 17 : / desire fruit that may abound to your account ; 
Rev. Mr. Fiske, of West Cambridge, made the ordaining prayer ; 
Dr. Allyn, of Duxbury, gave the charge ; Rev. Mr. Parkman pre- 
sented the right hand of fellowship ; Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge, 
made the concluding prayer. 

I have said nothing in the sermon of the synods in which In- 
crease Mather was engaged. At the time of his arrival from Eng- 
land, in 1662, the country was much excited a;id divided about the 
resalt of the synod which had set in the spring of that year, and 
which had published certain propositions relating to church mem- 
bership. The fifth of these, which provided, that the children of all 
who have been baptized in infancy, and are not scandalous in life, 
and make pablic profession of -fJiith, are entitled to baptism, — was 
the occasion of warm discussion. Mr. Mather, though but a young 
man, distinguished himself in the opposition to the synod, who ap- 
pointed Mr. Mitchel, of Cambridge, so much praised by Baxter, to 
answer him. Mather was convinced by the arguments of Mitchel, 
and afterwards published in defence of the proposition he had op- 
posed. The other writers in the controversy were Dr. Chauncy, 
president of the college, against the synod, who was answered by 
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Mr. AUm, of Dedhtm ; uiil Mr. Davenport of New HaTen, who 
wu aniwered by Mr. Mather the elder, father of Increaee. 

He was also an important member of the synod of 1679, by which 
he waa ^pointed one of the preachere, and moderator at its second 
session, in 1680. This was the Reforming Synod^ called together to 
consider «* What are the evils that have provoked the Lord to bring 
his judgments on New England ? and what is to be done that so 
those evils maybe reformed?" Mr. Emerson, in his History of 
the First Chnrch, informs us, that this was occasioned by the long- 
continued controversy between the First and Old South Churches, 
and that the inquiry was, in fket, aimed against the Old South. 



SERMON XIT* 



MEANS OF PROMOTING THE SPREAD AND GIX>RT 

OF THE GOSPEL. 

2 THESSALONIANS m. 1. 

BEBTHSBir, PRAT TOR US, TBAT THB WORD OF THB LORD HAT BATS 
VREE COURSE, AKD BE OLORIFIED, BYXN AS IT 18 AMOB» TOU. 

The design for which the public instituticms of our re- 
ligion are maintained, and its teachers set q>art, is so well 
expressed in these words, that they offer a saitable introdnc- 
tion to our remarks on the present occasion. They declare 
the object which we purpose to promote, in ordaining our 
brother to the work of the holy ministry. They describe 
the end for which he is to labor in the fulfilment of his min- 
istry. They express that spirit of derout dependence upoD 
God, which should occupy the hearts of those who are this 
day to receive a pastor. "Brethren," says the apostle, 
" pray for us," the ministers of Christ, " that the word of 
the Lord" — that word which we preach, which is God's 
truth, and the sanctification of man — "may hare free 

* Delivered at the ordination of the Rev. William Henry Fur*- 
neee, as pastor of the First Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Philadelphia, January 13, 1825. 
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course and be glorified" — may have a wide and unob- 
structed prevalence, and be an object of the admiration, af- 
fection, and faith of mankind. 

This is the object of our prayers and labors. This ts the 
object to which we devote our brother. It may not be un- 
suitable to the occasion to remark on some of the means by 
which this object may be effected; which I shall attempt to 
do under the two divisions suggested by the text. 

I. 1. In the first place, the circulation of the Scriptures 
is a powerful means of efiecting this object. They are, in 
one fii^se, the word of God, though not in the sense of our 
text, as the New Testament did not exist at the time of the 
apostle's writing this epistle. This volume is the repository 
of those facts and instmctions on which the whole system 
of our religion rests. The more widely, then, it is known, 
and the more carefully it is studied, the more generally will 
religious tru.th prevail; and if any errors have been mingled 
with it in its passage down to the present age, the more 
readily will they be removed. One chief cause of error is 
want of knowledge. Men uphold false systems, because 
they are ignorant of the true. And the great book o£ truth 
cannot be familiarly in the hands of all, exercising its 
rightful infioence over minds and hearts, and yet the do- 
minion of error and falsehood stand. The evil at present 
is, ^hat the Scriptures are neither sufficiently read, nor with 
sufficient freedom. The many still pay too great deference 
to their theological standards and religious superiors, and to 
the impressions of early years. They suppose that they 
kmow their religion already, and, therefore, either do .not 
study the Bible at all, or they study it for some other par- 
pose than that of learning. So that the light of truth is 
-pTeveiited from teaching their understandings and hearts, 
eiflier by closihg the volume which contains it or by clos- 
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ittg their eyes when tite Tolume ift opened. Whatever is 
done, then, toward promoting the frequent, studious, inldli- 
gent perusal of the sacred volume, is so much for the ad- 
vaneement and influence of the go<q[>el ; and as it was the 
biinging out of the Scriptures from their hidden places, 
which shook the power of the Papal throne, so it is the 
thorough removing of the veil from them, and introducing 
them freely and . fearlessly to the understandings of men, 
which shall insure the dominion of the consistent and glo- 
rious gospel. 

2. The prevalence of religion is to be ensured by t^e 
maintenance of public worsbip — a me«ui the more pariip- 
ularly to be noti^ed,^ as it is the principal object for wbiich 
Christian societies are organized. The influence of this is 
incalculable. No one can doubt, who refliects but ibr a 
ipoment, that more is owing to it than to all other oauses ; 
and that no mode of diflusing and perpetuating knofrledge, 
and the inflnence of knowledge, has ever been djevised, to 
be compared with the wisdom <^ this. Public worship 
among the heathen was quite a different thAiig; for it was 
not familiar, social,, and personal, and, above all, it was not 
attended with regular instruction concern]^ truth and duty. 
It was rather the magnificent spectacle x>f a high festival^ 
which patifled the senses with its op^ilence and pomp, huff 
bad no concern with the intellectual ftfid moral nature. In 
the Christian system^ it addresses, itself to the hearts, qf 
men, to their interests, feelings, a,iKi wants. It exercises its 
power over individual churac|er.. It meets the people is^ aU 
their little communities, renewis at short intervals, its le^ 
ipns on the most important j^ths, and maintains an unin- 
termitted oversight of their moral sentiments and, habits. 
Ji is impossible that the effects i^ould not be vast. This 
sil«aty steady, uniform (operation most act vftoa the moral 
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world, like the quiet and equal warmth of the sun upon the 
vegetable creation. The action of one day may seem insig* 
nilicant ; but the constant and permanent action works won* 
ders. Men are sometimes led, doubtingly, to complain, 
that no greater effects are witnessed. They should con* 
sider that this institution of our religion is a vast and ex- 
tensive machine, operating on an immense scale. A single 
congregation is but one of the little wheels in the compli- 
cated arraxigement, and may seem to move on without bring- 
ing much to pass. We must survey it in its connection 
with the whole. We must think of this action as exerted 
upon a whole people, and as going on from year to year, 
and from generation to generation. We must consider what 
society would be without it Level with the ground your 
places of social worship. Let the voice of the preacher be 
hushed. Let the people be no more collected to hear of 
their duties to God and to one another. Let the seventh day 
be undistinguished — no respite from the vain pleasures and 
passionate bustle of worldly pursuits ; no intermission of 
the eager chase of enjoyment and gain ; but from year to 
year, generation after ^generation, let the whole community 
be given up to temporary interests, unreminded of God and 
eternity. It is easy to conjecture the religious ignorance 
and moral desolation that would ensue, and how rapidly the 
march would be taken backward to the melancholy condi- 
tion of the heathen. What reflecting man is not aware 
that a large portion of the Christian community have no 
knowledge of their religion, except what they gain from the 
weekly services of God's house ? They are excited to read 
the Scriptures only by the impulse which is given - there. 
And therefore the institution of public worship is that which 
sustains among men, certainly the salutary influence, and 
probably the very existence, of Christianity itself. Without 
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this, indeed, it might be known to the studious and inquir- 
ing, just as the systems of Plato and the Stoics ; but its 
blessings would not be diffused, nor its holy and rejoicing 
light be shed upon the dwellings and poured into the hearts 
of ^ its now countless votaries. 

There is a striking illustration of the truth of these 
remarks in the history of the Jewish people. That people, 
although the selected nation of God, acquainted familiarly 
with a law which had been revealed under circumstances 
the most imposing and impressive ; every step of their exist- 
ence marked with the most surprising displays of the divine 
presence and power ; possessing a temple and a ritual which 
surpassed in magnificence the most splendid institutions of 
the heathen world ; — yet were not' restrained from constant 
proneness to other religions, and frequent relapses into idol- 
atry. Observe the cause of this. The sacrifices could be 
offered but at one spgt. Their place of public assembliijig 
was but at one city ; to which, indeed, all the men were com- 
pelled to resort three times a year ; but only three times, 
and they became not very scrupulous for more than one 
attendance, while the women and children were not bound 
to attend at all. It therefore happened that the inhabitants 
on the distant borders derived no satisfaction from the 
pompous ceremonials of their law, of which they were 
scarcely witnesses or partakers ; they were far nearer to the 
altars of the Gentiles than to their own, better acquainted 
with their worship, and therefore easily drawn into it. 
Afler their long sufferings in the captivity at 'Babylon, they 
erected synagogues in all their villages, collected in them 
for reading and expounding the law every Sabbath day, and, 
being thus perpetually interested in their own religion, were 
no longer attracted by that of their neighbors. 

It is evident, therefore, brethren, how much is due to the 
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inilitatiofiof poblie wonhip. Whenever you assemble here 
with those who keep holy time, yoa are giving essential aid 
to the cause of divine truth and human happiness. There 
is said by philosophers to be such a comiection between the 
dbtant spheres of the material system, thai no impulse or 
motion can be felt by one without the participation of all ; 
so that even the falling of a stone to the earth creates a con- 
cussion which is recognized and answered in the remotest 
star. There is a connection not unlike this between the 
different bodies that compose the Christian system on earth. 
The operation of each is necessary to that cfi the whole ; the 
hinderance of one is the hinderance of all. When you bind 
yourselves by a vow to-day to labor with your pastor for the 
regular maintenance of the social institutions of our faith, 
yoa arc doing what affects the church universal of our 
Lord, and is recognized in that distant Wortd where the 
angels i«joioe over every repenting sinner. And whenever, 
by neglect, or contempt, or abtence, you think merely to 
testify your dislike of a poor preacher, or your love of an 
afternoon's repose, you in ikct do all which you can do to 
destroy the influence of the gospel in the woirld, — which, 
if all should follow your example, would soon eradicate its 
'very existcance.' 

3. Intimately connected with public worship, so that, 
indeed, we can hardly separate it even in thought, is the 
next means which I shall mention of spreading the influence 
of religion, — namely, preaching. This is the great, di- 
vinely-appointed instrument of truth and salvation. It 
pleases God, by the foolishness of preaching, to save them 
who believe. Without this, public worship, as may easily 
Jbe observed, would lose its chief €^cacy as a moral means^ 
and the Bible would soon ce^se to be the most common and 
powerful of books. 
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We cannot but admire the wisdom which made this 
happy provision for the perpetuity of religious knowledge. 
Simple and efficacious as it is, the founder of Christianity 
appears to have been the first to discern in it that moral 
power which should move and control the world. Other 
religious teachers and reformers had instructed orally ; but 
it was in schools and groves, a select number, and for a 
limited time. Jesus was the teacher of man. He ad- 
dressed himself to the multitude. He adapted himself to 
every condition and character. He spoke as the reformer, 
the leader, the friend, of the human race ; and his " gra- 
cious words" went forth throughout the whole mass of 
society, and changed the moral complexion of the world. 
His miracles, indeed, gave authority to his doctrine ; but it 
was his doctrine which wrought the change. His super- 
natural powers converted men to the faith that he was from 
God ; but it was his preaching which converted them from 
sin. And in that efiect of his preaching, we perceive as 
distinctly the agency of God, as in his raising the dead to 
life. That his command should call Lazarus from the tomb, 
and that preaching should reform the religions of the civil- 
ized world, are equally striking demonstrations of the pres- 
ence and power of God ; for they are alike vast effects from 
apparently inadequate causes. A poor, uninstructed peas- 
ant, by laboring for three years, in the most despised corner 
of the most despised nation on earth, whose whole territory 
is but a speck on the map of the world, laid the foundation 
of a work which was to survive the changes of empire, and 
the ruins of the philosophies and religions of man ,* and this 
•without seeming to make provision by any means adequate 
to such an effect. Other teachers have committed their wis- 
dom to writing, lest, being intrusted to words, which are but 
breath, it should be dispersed and lost. But Jesus confided 

19 • 
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in the divine energy of his doctrine, and, urith an' unconcern 
tirnly sublime, cast it abroad to make its own way and per- 
petuate its own existence — sufficient proof that he knew it 
to be from Qod, 80 it has proved. Human instructors and 
tefbrmers have elaborately wrought out their systems ; hare 
sometimes clothed them in eloquence which seemed little 
less than inspiration, and promised perpetual continuance to 
their influence over man. Yet how small and short has 
tfiat influence proved! How have their sects disappeared! 
and by how very few are their works even read, though 
still accounted among the perfect productions of the human 
fhind ! While Jesus, uninstructed in human philosophy, 
with no attainments in the elegant learning of the world, 
teaching but for three years, and putting not a syllable 
upon record, has yet made his instructions as familiar to 
the nations as their own native tongues — has bestowed 
on the humblest of his followers a wisdom superior to that 
of the Grecian masters themselves — nay, has affected the 
whole mass, both of sentiment and character, throughout 
the whole, as those great, "and laborious, and long-lived men 
were able to affect only a few familiar friends within the 
privileged sphere of their own personal influence. 

By what means was this done t It was through the insti- 
tution of preaching. He sent forth his followers to do as 
he had done, — to spread and transmit his religion by per- 
sonal intercourse with men — to talk with them of God and 
their souls as a man talks with his friend — to come near 
to their understandings and hearts by address in familiar 
speech, by thrilling tones of Voice, by earnest gesture, by 
the appealing eye and the eloquent countenance-— by that 
living and breathing instrument of communication which 
God has made as much more powerful than the dumb 
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register of written words as the creation of God is higher 
than the invention of man. 

They thus went abrolid, miracles attesting their cornmis^ 
sion, but with no learning or accomplishments beyond what 
their Master had given them, with the simple but sincere 
and pathetic history of his life and teaching; and the 
temples of false religion, the altars of pagan idolatry, the 
immoralities of heathen superstition, vanished before them, 
and the holy church rose upon their ruins. By the same 
means it has been perpetuated from age to age ; and the 
efficiency of this instrument has perhaps in no way been 
more distinctly manifested, than in the fact, that the religion 
itself has varied and changed with the character and fidelity 
of its teachers, has risen and declined with their rise and 
fall, and has from no cause suffered so much as from those 
who rose to power and exercised dominion, but would not 
inipart instruction; became bishops and popes, but would 
not preach ; — and has been recovered by those who have 
devoted themselves with zeal to the persevering preaching 
of the word. The press, indeed, aided and established the 
reformation ; but it was the preachers of the reformaticm 
who animated and instructed the press ; and if these living 
oracles should become dumb, even the omnipotence of the 
press would not be able to withstand the rapid and sad 
decline of religious knowledge, and its moral influence. 

Observe, then, my brother, the dignity of your vocation. 
Consider to what a glorious company you are this day 
joined ; what a mighty instrument it is given you to wield, 
and what an unspeakable honor is yours to be joined with 
Christ and his apostles in the sublime work of the spiritual 
emancipation of man. God give you strength to do as they 
did, and honor you with large success ! 
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4. Anofther of the means to be named, in which the pastor 
and his people are to cooperate, is the observance of the 
ordinances of our faith. No system of religion can exten- 
sively prevail which is not aided by its hold on the inferior 
nature of man. The purely spiritual, addressed to a being 
not purely spiritual, will seldom find access except by exter* 
nal accompaniments, which are more heedful to some minds, 
but in some measure are needful to all. And it is obser- 
vable, respecting the ordinances of the gospel, that, besides 
the ordinary efficacy attributable to stated rites, they have 
the weight of an historical testimony to the truth of the 
religion itself: they are in the nature of monuments erected 
to the memory of its early facts, to which the very circum- 
stance of their existence is incontrovertible evidence. They 
are perpetual vouchers for the truth of our religion ; and by 
discontinuing them, you silence the venerable witnesses, 
which have existed from the day of our Lord, bearing testi- 
mony through all the ages. You hide from the world cer- 
tain striking objects, peculiarly adapted to attract regard, to 
fix the inquiring attention, and prevent Christianity from 
being lost to the notice of man. 

But beyond this general importance is to be considered 
their value to the faith and comfort of believers. They 
revive in their minds, and keep fresh, the sense of their 
connection with Christ, and their obligation to the truth. 
By simple, but affectionate and tender, appeals to their 
hearts, they increase their love, strengthen their faith, 
quicken their devotion, animate their obedience. They 
bring nearer to them a sense of that inestimable love 
which passes knowledge, and work in them a powerful 
admiration, and diligent imitation, of their holy and hon- 
ored Lord. No sincere and grateful believer can sincer^y 
and gratefully offer himself or his child at the baptismal 
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fbnt, or sit down with bretbrea at the menorial of his Mas- 
ter's love, without acknowledging an increase, or at least a 
conffirmatton, of the power of religion. No such one can 
neglect it, after once tasting its satisfactions, withont expe- 
riencing a decay of his interest in religion, and an ttn8ati»> 
iied thirst for the apprq>riate sustenance of his soul. 

II. Having thus spoken, as far as^ the occasion demands, 
of the means by which we are to promote the free course 
of the gospel, we proceed to the other part of our text, and 
inquire how we may cause it to be glorijied. This is not a 
distinction without a difference ; since thai may be upheld 
by powerful institutions, and extensively prevail, which yet 
is not an object of reasonable reverence and admiration. 
And the friends of Christianity have done but a part of their 
duty when they have labored for its diffusion, if they hav« 
not also secured for it the homage, respect, and love, which 
ace its due. 

That it rightfully challenges the submission and trust of 
man, as b^ing in itself essentially and unspeakably glorious, 
is beyond controversy. - Yet, in order to be discerned as 
such, it mudt.be seen as it is, in its own beautiful features, 
and native, unmixed excellence. As it came from its Author, 
and was displayed in his life, none have ever been able to 
regard it with contempt or indifference. The eloquent 
tongue of infidelity itself, like that of the reluctant demons 
of old, has been compelled to utter its eulogy and bear wit- 
ness to its heavenly name. But it might be veiled under 
such disguises, mingled with such crude and false philos- 
ophy, encumbered with such unnecessary appendages, and so 
implicated with the weakness and vices of its professed ad- 
vocates, as to render it repulsive rather than glorious, and 
procure it enemies instead of friends. 

They who are set for the defence of the gospel must 
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remember this, ai|i be earnest to advance such a faitkfal rep- 
resentation, of its doctrines, that even gainsayers shall ac- 
knowledge that *' God is in them of a truth/' In deciding 
what form of doctrine will most attract to our religion the 
admiration and faith of mankind, we are liable to deceive 
ourselves by partial views and limited considerations. We 
are apt to judge too exclusively by what exists before our 
own eyes, and in the present state of the world. But we 
should reflect, that the doctrine which is most honored now, 
may not be so permanently; that what now is thought to 
constitute the peculiar glory of revelation, may not be 
actually most glorious ; while that which is the contempt of 
the majority, may not only, under other circumstanced, be- 
come its admiration, but may be grand and eternsd truth. 
History overflows with the proof of this position. There 
was a time when Christianity itself was every wh^e spoken 
against, and its advocates numbered with the ofiscouring of 
the world. There was a period when the Romish church 
was the honor and pride of undivided Christendom, while 
the noble company of the reformers was trodden down in 
contempt. We are not, therefore, to judge of what shall be 
lastingly glorious by the present prevalence of any of its 
popular forms ; but by its conformity with those attributes 
of the divine nature which are unchanging, those a'^knowl- 
edged laws of truth which never vary, and those principles 
of the human constitution which are in all ages the same. 
Every thing else changes with the change of circumstances 
and the fluctuating tide of manners and opinions. This 
tide has lifted on its surface, and borne on triumphantly 
before men, that system of doctrine which is now glorified 
as the uncorrupt and orthodox faith; but the waters may 
subside, as they often have done before, and bear it away, 
when they fall, to the deep gulf of neglect and oblivion ; 
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while the simple and more rational sj^tem, which' is now 
the object of abuse from those who lead, and #f horror in 
those who follow, shall win to itself the faith and affection 
of the world, and rise in glory, as it has been thrust down in 
shame. For this we are to toil. Let no hosts of opposition 
discourage us. To advance this, it may be that we must 
bear obloquy, reproach, and suffering. But He who brought 
it to the world endured it all before ; like this holy doc«* 
trine, was despised and rejected of men ; and as he tri* 
umphed and reigned, so shall this doctrine also. 

It is true that in whatever form Christian truth may pre- 
vail, it is not Tobbed of its lustre or power. It is one proof 
of its heavenly origin, that no corruptions have ever been 
able to hide its beauty and majesty, or palsy its energy. 
It? light has been seen and felt amid all the thick vapors 
and dark clouds that have been accumulated around it. 
But still, if all could be swept away, and the luminary 
shine from the firmament in its own free and unobscured 
splendor, how far more conspicuous would be its glory, 
and with what new and fervent admiration would it be 
welcomed! 

We cannot doubt, then, that the simplest system of doc- 
teines is most likely to advance the permanent glory of the 
gospel. Every thing is admirable and sublime in propor- 
tion to its simplicity. The objects which are grandest in 
the works of nature are among the simplest. Of the sub- 
lime works of God this is one of the striking character- 
istics. What more sublime than the starry heavens, the 
lofly mountains, the unfathomable ocean, whether sleeping 
or tempestuous ? Yet no objects are more simple, or offer 
less complication of ideas. The grandest of the works of 
man are also the simplest. Those admirable structures, 
whose ruins are the wonder of posterity, and those writings 
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whieh are e<|aaUj first in alt H^ aici for Dothii^ ao n^ 
markAble in fbt their aoble mmpltckj. What is oomplH 
cated aad intricate becotofs obseore and wearisome; and 
tbe only things whose beauty is ever new, and whose at- 
traction never ceases, are those which are plain and simple. 
So it is with the gospel. Compared with the complicated 
systems oT the heathen wiM'ld, and the multitudinouA ob* 
serrances of the Mosaic dispenQHtioPt there is an obyioua 
mqesty in its sin^icity, which speaka thet perfected work of 
God. If you seek to rend^ it imposiog by a pi*<^ua>an of 
gorgeous obs^vanees, you may> indeed, seem to si»ieeed.Xor 
a time, and among 8ome,.aa baa bappiened in the disgi^ises 
wbich it wore in the darker iges of the churdbi; but you 
hide^ta divinest charm, and liken itto the theatrical display 
of heathen woiahip. If you annex. t» it mysterious and 
aubtle dogmas, which perplex the. understandings and are 
iearfttl to the fancy, you may seem ta excite veneration and 
awe ;: but still there was a. pcofennder awe in the false mysf> 
teries of pagan . superstition ; and in. the., schools: of the 
philoQophera^ there was as greal ingenuity aad subtiUy of 
solemn dogmatism, when " the world by wisdom, knew not 
God," as has. ever existed in the achods of the fathers and 
doctors of metaphysical Ghrbtjanity. . li isi.not ,thua thali 
the religion of Jesus is to be glorified . It ia. when m- 
adorned that it is. adorned, the most; wJien striped. of all 
the dazzling and pooi^us accmi^ammfflit& fa^ whicb, matt 
would give luslre to the.vv^rk .of Ood,. iL,s1iandaioietl^.aa 
Jesus walked in Judea, humUe; uppbatfsndtng,t widionii 
title or state,, yet with a natijei mieniof dignity! ami powsc 
which impresaes and Qverawreai. i . . 

** O, how unlike the complec WQrk»..o£ i|iia% 
Heaven's easy, artless^ unencumbered plan ! 
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Ko ifterefricicnn gnoen to hegwlci 
No clustering omamsnts to clog the pile; 
From oetentfttion as from weaknew Iree* 
It stands, like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity/* 

This simplicity of the gospel is seen in its ohfeci and in 
the manner in which it aceomi^shes that object. 

Its object is the salvation of man, that is, his preparation 
ftn* the happiness of heaven, by forming in him a holy faeairt 
and character, — an object simple and nnambignous, yet 
one of the grandest which can be conceived by the human 
mind. 

That this is the single and final purpose of the Christian 
revelation, is written so plainly on its very front that it can* 
not be mistaken. This is what is meant when it proposes 
to ** make all things new ; " when it speaks of the universal 
regeneration of man and earth ; and would " purify a pe- 
culiar people zealous of good works/' Amidst all the dif* 
ferences of Christians respecting the doctrines and forms 
of their religion, it has never been matter of question that 
this is its end. Whatever influence the incautious interpre- 
tation and preaching of the word may often appear to have 
had in relaxing the obligation of virtue, and encouraging 
nn, — whatever opinions inconsistent with a pure heart and 
moral life may have been vehemently maintained, *« yet it 
has never been deliberately denied, that a pure heart and 
holy life are the intended and essential results of the Chris- 
tian system, without which it does not save. 

For this Teas<Mi, it is the more melancholy that any 
iAK>ttld be found in the Christian pulpit to speak in sneering 
and contemptuous tones of morality, and thus render it an 
object of suspicion and dislike to religious people. Doubt- 
less there is an external superficial propriety, sometimes 

20 
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dignified with the name of morality, built npon worldly 
expediency, independent of the great principles of right; 
and the authority of God, which, in the view of the Chris- 
tian, is utterly hollow and insufficient. But this should be 
referred to the class of wrong principles and motives. 
Speak of it as such strongly as you please ; but it is a fatal 
error, on account of this mistake, to cast suspicion upon 
the very name of morals ; for you thus lead men lightly to 
esteem, easily deride, and practically trample upon, what is 
as indispensable a part of Christian holiness, as the Sermon 
on the Mount is of the New Testament, or the Ten Com- 
mandments of the Old ; and what can be no more inno- 
cently slighted, than those holy passages may be expunged 
from the sacred volume. 

As the object of the gospel is thus simple, so also, as I 
said, are its tnearm. 

These may be said to be divine truth. Truth is the great 
instrument by which, in this dispensation of God's grace, 
the human mind is wrought upon, subdued, guided, sancti- 
fied, saved. "Sanctify them by thy truth; thy word is 
truth." " Being born again by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever." 

This word, or truth, divides itself into two branches ; 
doctrines or principles, and precepts; in other words, in- 
struction concerning the principles of religion, and con- 
cerning their application in practice. In regard to each, 
great is the simplicity of the means by which the gospel 
effects its objects. 

In regard to doctrines, their great purpose is the Ibrmation 
of the religious principle. Those which are necessary to 
this are few and intelligible. The religious principle, whioh 
frames the character of the religious man, and sanctifies 
him throughout by its infiudnce, is that settled regard to the 
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divine authoritj, presence, and perfections, which indaces a 
necessary conformity to his will. Now, what are the doc- 
trines which are necessary to such a state of mind ? That 
they cannot be very numerous or very difficult, is evident 
from this, — that the patriarchs, in the infancy of knowl- 
edge and religion, possessed it. The apostle speaks of it in 
them under the name of faith, and declares that it quali- 
fied them to " inherit the promises." Now, their faith, suf- 
ficient as it was, was a faith in no more articles than the 
existence, providence, and perfections of God, and a con- 
sequent trust in him and subjection to his will^ under a 
sense of their accountableness. 

It is evident, therefore, that the religious principle may 
exist upon the foundation of a few simple doctrines. It is 
equally evident that it does so exist beneath the Christian 
dispensation. Its great doctrines of God's authority and 
man's accountableness, together with the mission a( Jesus 
as the promised Messiah and Savior of men, and a future 
state of righteous retribution, are those on which the reli- 
gious principle is now builded, and by which man is sancti- 
fied and saved. Or, to express the same thing in the words 
of our Lord himself, 7%ts is life eternal, to kfuw thee, the 
only true Grod, and Jesus Christ, whom 'thou hast sent. 
There are doubtless other truths connected with these, and 
following from them. But these are the sufficient princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation, and sustain, and lead to, 
the others. These are they which the Holy Scriptures alone 
enumerate, when they profess to assert what is essential to 
salvation. These, when they have made their abode in the 
mind, are able to control, to subdue, to correct, to elevate, 
to purify. They present the most grand and authoritative 
motives ; they combine with themselves all that is affecting 
in die history and facts of our religion ; and they pervade 



tbe mind which heartily receives them wiA holy aad pttie 
devotiKHi. 

Such is the simplicity of the goqpel in those dootriiiea 
through which it opiates on men. 

This representation, I am aware, does not acknowledge . 
in the Christian system some of those featares which are 
by many thought to belimg to it, and tQ constitute its essen* 
tial glory. It may seem to such less imposing ; it certainly 
offers less gratilicatiwi to that thirst for the mystical and 
mysterious, which some are so ahxious to gratify, and which 
is so strong a propensity in the human constitution, that, if 
I believed in the original corruption of human nature, I 
might be inclined to number this among those depraved 
passions which are inimical to the truth. I certainly c<m- 
ceive it most consistent with the character of a reveabd 
religion, that its revelations be clear and distinct, ^ not 
wrapped up in obscurity and mysticism. They may not be 
within the gra^ and full comprehension of the finite mind ; 
but the mind must be able to know what they are ; other- 
wise they are not revealed. Yet there has always been 
amcHig men an unwise craving for what is mysterious, 
vague, inexplicable ; for whatever oppresses and overwhelms 
the imagination, and is in some degree an object of terrific 
emotion. It is this which has in all ages created the insati* 
^able curiosity to search the secrets of the grave ; which has 
called forth the tales and terrors of supernatural apparitions, 
and the cruel and bloody superstitions which appertain to 
sorcery and magic. It is the same propensity which has led 
to the loading of all religions with fearful and dismaying 
appendages. A plain religion, which men can understand 
and explain, seems to them not sufficiently removed frcmi 
human things, not sufficiently awful and distant, too well 
adapted to poor human understanding. They would hare 
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dlftdowfi, dkNi48> and darkaeaa rest upoa it ; they wouU 
believe and wcHrsfaip they know not what. When, therefocdy 
Ghrietianity came to them, plainly and frankly, to walk with 
them and converse with them as a familiar friend, they were 
both us^onished and disaatiafied : they thought it ought not 
to be so simple as it i^peared, and soon persuaded them- 
selves that it was not; then they obscured it under the fol- 
lies und fancies, mysteries and forms, notions and specula- 
tions, which they had brought with them from their heathen 
faith and heathen philosophy. Histcnry tells us how sadly 
the pure doctrine socm became disfigured by ihe incorpora- 
tion of pagan rites and philosophical dogmas; more and 
more obscured as the age grew darker and darker, until, in 
the midnight of the barbaric ages» it could hardly be dis- 
tinguished, amid its disguises, for the plain system of Christ. 
A single example of this may. well illustrate this general 
position. In the early day of Christianity, a synopsis of the 
Christian doctrine was drawn up, which has come down to 
us under the name of the Apostles' Creed. This describes 
what was then thought to be the <H:thodox faith; and it 
represents the gospel so nearly according to its Master's sifla- 
plicity^ that at this day the heterodox Unitarian subscribes 
it as heartily as the orthodc^ Trinitarian, and with far more 
consistency. But at the council of Nice, so great progress 
bad been made in adapting the gospel to the human love of 
the marvellous, that a new creed was fashioned, containing 
many very subtile and unintelligible distinctions. Afler a 
yet further lapse toward barbarism, a yet further adapta- 
tion was requisite ; and then came forth the full maturity of 
the Athanasian Creeds containing not only the most wonder- 
ful mysteries w^iich a degenerate age could express, but ^he 
most hearty curses a profligate age could utter. These 
three creeds may be fairly regarded, as three monuments, by 
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whieii the ingreM of the dark age« wu marked. And in 
like maaner thej may aerve to signify the ^rogreas of the 
light of the reformaticnk Tlie Atluoaaifta Creed is hardly 
named among Proteatanta, except with pity and horror. 
Tot even the members of that church which still commands 
it to be read thirteen timea a year, pay it neither deferenee 
fior respect The Nicene symbol is fast losing its autlK^ity 
end veneration. As knowledge and candor gain ground^ 
tiie churches are more and more satisfied with the plmin 
exposition of the Apostles' Creed ; meny have even gcmft 
back to the true creed of the apostles in the Holy Scr^tures. 

Would to God that the progress of the reformation had 
be<m more rapid and more thorough ! But the same causes 
which rendered it necessary have contributed to returd it 
We are not to expect, therefore, that the church will return 
at once to ^tbe simplicity that is in Christ. It is too plain , 
and unpretending : yet, in truth, this is its glory ; at present 
too little recognized, too much despised; yet a wonderful 
and unspeakable glory. There hare been those who would 
not believe in the remedy which God has in late years furo- 
vided for the most loathsome of diseases, because it is so 
simple ; and just so, many will not believe that so simple a 
gospel can work the regeneration of the world, and th^e- 
forethey would fill it with wonders. Let us, brethren, re- 
ceive it as it is, as it lies in the Scriptures of truth. Let us 
not be anxious for other wonders ; the greatest of all won- 
ders is its simplicity. And nothing which the invention of 
man has added, or can add, could so demonstrate " the wis- 
dom of God and the power of God.'V 

Besides the doctrinal portion of our religion, there is, I 
observed, its prec^tive portion, which also operates as a 
chief means towards effecting its great design. Under this 
division there is a simplicity equally remarkable, thoo|^ it 
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«s miidceflMiir to mtkar, iaia so Ml «n iihnlralkNi. Nothing 
ean be lesa conq^eated or obscure. The direeticnu coi^ 
-cemiiig 4aty ace pl«ui and comprehenaiTe ; not needless!^ 
nult^iied, and so referable to a few great principles, as to bi 
liable to no doubt, forgetfulne^, or mistake. 'Love to God 
and to men is their sobst&nce. Whatever is inoonmsteiU 
with this is forbidden; whatever is conformable to thisia 
duty. Love » the fdfilling of the law : he who cherishea 
the principle will never be guilty of a breach of the law. 
There is needed no extensive learning, no deep and labor^ 
ous investigation, no profoand and intricate ratiocination, to 
ascertain what the Lcnrd requires of us; no vdomes of 
refined ca«iistry, ox metaphysical discussions, which should 
make it a '' very learned, subtile, and ingenious thing to be 
a Christian." But the path is plain, and the directions 
unembarrassed; and the wayfaring man, though a fod^ 
need not err th^'mn. 

Svch is the character in which the gospel mnst be pre* 
sented, if we would secure its true and^ permanent glory. 
I pass to remark m<Mre briefly, in the next place, that, if vre 
would cause it to be glorified, we must advocate it with zeal. 
The success of every cause, of whatever nature, is grealiy 
dependent on the spirit of its friends. It is for them to 
present its claims, to urge them on the notice of men, to 
awaken attention to them, and to excite^interest in others 
by evincing that it has had power to interest themselves. 
How many arduous and almost impossible ent^prises have 
been achieved by the simple force of the ardor with which 
their conductors prosecuted theml How many excellent 
plans, of no very difficult accomplishment, have been suf- 
fered to fail merely for want of zed and enterprise in their 
behalf! With this truth impressed upon us by all the 
experience <^tfae past, we cannot look for the gospel to pf»- 
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▼ail, in an oppomng world, eiHs^t it call Ibrth the zeaknui co- 
operation of its friends. It never has been so, it never can 
be BO. God has made the energy of man to work its prevfr* 
knee in times past, and he has not changed the constitu- 
tion of things. Throughout the history of the church, it 
has been the " fervent in spirit " who have commanded the 
attention and homage of men. Zeal, even when d^ener- 
ated into fanaticism, and separated from the aids of reason, 
has gathered followers and gained power. And reason, 
except when allied with zeal and active perseverance, has 
been little able to maintain, much less to extend, her rightful 
dominion. 

God forbid, then, that the greatest and most important of 
all causes should be treated by its friends lightly and coolly ; 
and that, through any apprehension of being charged with 
"madness,'' they should avoid the earnest and burning 
" words of truth and soberness," and the ready self-devotion 
of those who *' spend and are spent" to promote magnifi- 
cent designs. A man without zeal lives to the condemna- 
tioii either of his own heart, which is incapable of high moral 
fervor, or of his profession,^ which is unworthy of it. Zeal 
is doubtless a different thing in different men. In some 
men, it cannot be excited to that passion which it displays 
in others. But every man is susceptible of a moral energy 
of action, a devotion of spirit to some favorite object ; and 
this is zeal — capable of cultivation and growth. Let it be 
cultivated and grow in the friends of religion, if they would 
advance their religion. It excites attention, sympathy, and 
cooperation. It is the spring of successful action. It is in 
character what eloquence is in language. It gives a man 
'surprising power over the minds of others ; it enables him 
to excite the hearts of the coolest, and engage the exertions 
of the most indolent. To act for a great cause coldly is as 
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disgraceful as to plead for it sluggishly ; and to do eidier is 
io aid in defeating it It were better to be fanatical tb«i in- 
diierent ; for then it might at least be seen that our religion 
hus i>ower to move and agitate. But where reason presides 
oVer the religious aflbctions, the last thing to be appre- 
hended is fanaticism; and success is not to be hoped or 
expected; except men be addressed with, fervor and earnest- 
ness, and tiieir mc^ feelings be engaged by the beauty, 
grandeur, and excellence of what is in itself so holy and 
sublime, and so fit&d to insure the perfection of the human 
character. 

At the same time, if we would cause the truth to be glo- 
rified, it must be advocated with charity. There must be 
hb bitterness, nor clamor, nor wrath, nor malice, nor evil 
speaking, in the Qiristian's zeal. All these are contrary to 
his Master's spirit, and hind^ his cause. The spirit of 
intolerance and bigotry has been one of the principal ob- 
stacles to the progresid of the church and the improvement 
of man. * It has led to the assumption of authority which 
Christ never delegated, to the uttering of anathemas which 
his word does not warrant, to the imposition of creeds 
which bind the truth in fetters, and derive the soul of its 
lawful light and liberty. Let all this be discouraged, here 
and elsewhere. Wherever Christ^s proclamation of liberty 
has been heard, let not the pretensions of human bigotry be 
tolerated. It has shed the best blood of the church, and 
impiously striven to blot out the names of good men from 
the Lamb's book pf life. In this blessed land its dungeims 
have been destroyed, «nd its fagots extinguished, and it 
has been cast down from the throne of power, where it 
wielded the magistrate's sword. But it still lodges in many 
an unhappy bos<Hn, and blasts, with the venomous breath of 
its mouth, reputation, influence, and peace. As we honor 
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the name oi oar Lord, let us wage against this foe a war 
of extermination. Let us not rest, nor hold oar peace, till 
its power be utterly trodden under foot* Watch against it, 
pray against it, preach against it. Let not a word nor a 
thought plead for it in this holy place. No, my brother, 
though your people, with the madness of Israel when 
he asked a king, should clamor for a creed that might 
exclude their own faith from improvement, and other be- 
lievers from their fellowship, or should press you to fulmi- 
nate from this place the denunciations oT reviling and ill-will 
which have sounded from other pulpits, resist them to the 
utmost, and pay any price rather than so far forget the spirit 
and example of your Lord.* And if you, brethren, should 
ever find in your pastor this sad breach of holy charity, fail 
not to remind him that he is unfaithful to his trust, and 
enter your loud protest against this dishonor to a good 
cause, this desecration of a holy office. True religion will 
triumph only as it is free. You set limits to its empire 
whenever you abridge the right of free inquiry, or allow any 
man to place himself on the judgmentHseat of Christ, or 
nourish in your own bosoms a censorious temper and a 
spiritual ambiticm. 

But, above ali, in the last place, there is nothing which 
will so tend to promote the honolr of the true gospel, as the 
faithful and consistent lives of its friends. Its highest eu- 
logy is read in their elevated and uniform devotion, their 
trust in God, their equanimity in change and trial, their 
fidelity in every relation, their integrity, purity, humility, 
benevolence. To form these virtues in them, to render 
them ** perfect in every good word and work," is the very 
object to be effected by their adherence to the gospel. If it 
be not effected, discredit is brought upon the religion itself, 
which they profess to advocate, lor the sake of a good in- 
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floenee, which their own lives declare it does not possess. 
Bttt when their conversation is according to the blameless- 
ness and parity of the Christian doctrine, fashioned apon 
the model of Jesus Christ, and illustrious with the consist- 
ent beautj of his excellences, it is a living and breathing 
eulogy of their faith, which every one sees, understands, 
feels, and acknowledges. The profound scholar, the learned 
theologian, the eloquent orator, may demonstrate, illustrate, 
and adorn ; but the devout and humble believer, who 
"shows his faith by his works," will do far more to con- 
vince and wip. Has it not always been so ? Is it not when 
adorned by the charitable and unspotted lives of its friends, 
that the religion of Jesus has been most glorious and admi- 
rable ? And has it not been cast down from its honorable 
place, whenever worldliness and hypocrisy have marked the 
character of its advocates ? Does not the history of the 
church, in all ages, teach us, that, however glorious our re- 
ligion may be in itself, yet the ill conduct of its friends may 
obscure that glory, and their exemplary lives render it more 
conspicuous ? So that we are to regard it as given into our 
hands, a precious, solemn, awful charge, to be by us adorned 
and recommended to mankind, or to be by us disfigured, 
obscured, and made a reproach among men ; — even as it is 
written, " My name is blasphemed among the nations be- 
cause of you." What a responsibility, then, is ours ! God 
grant that wermay be able faithfully to sustain it ! 

In occupying the time allotted me on this occasion, I 
have endeavored to point out the principal means which it 
suggests of advancing religion through its public institu- 
tions, and of recommending it to the faith and admiration 
of men through the character of the doctrine preached, and 
by the zeal, liberality, and coasistency of life, with which 
the great cause ia advocated* To you, my de^ brother, 
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tkese topics fNortieulaxly addrew thamstlfes. Tbey cimceEn 
your dttties, your happiness, your suceoss, in tliat oidiing to 
which you now devote yourself in the presence of God and 
man. It hecomes the object of your life to uphold the w(fl> 
ship and ordinances of the gospel, and to labor for the ad* 
vanoement of its glory in the w(Mr]d« May Qod grant you a 
great blessing ! May he give you zeal, charity, and piety, 
and make you eminently seryiceable to the cause of dirine 
truth and human sal?aCioik. In the situation to which you 
hare been called, there are circumstances of peculiar trial. 
They fill your mind with sdicitude, and they demand from 
us expresnons and acts of syn^athy and .^d^ which I trust 
we shall not fail to render you. May they nev^ be wkdi^ 
held, and nefer be ineffectual; and merery trial,. may He 
especially be your support, who is nearer and greata* than 
all earthly friends. There are also peculiar circumstances 
<^ encouragement and grounds of hope, which may well 
cheer and animate your exertions. May your best hopes of 
usefulness and happiness be fulBlled. May you find your 
separation firom the friends of your youth compensated ia 
the kindness and fidelity of those who welcimie you as mia 
of themselves. May you have the. great happiness of wit* 
nessing the prevalence <^ puce and. undefiled religion in all 
its heavenly and holy doctrines, in all its pure and comforts 
ing infiuenoes, i^ all its correcting and regenerating power;, 
and having been with this people ''fellow-helpers to.thci 
truth " on earth, may you and they see .the fiiU glory, and 
partake the unspeakable felicity of the blessed in the etarnal 
kingdom of God. 

Brethren of this Christian society : We offer you our 
congratulations ob the auspicious occunroice of Uiis day. 
Long and faithfully have you persevered in admmisierii9> 
the woiship and ordinances of God's house, according tof 
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the dictates of your consciences;* and, faithful to their dic- 
tateSy you still persevere. You have the good wishes and 
prayers in <your behalf of your sister churches. May God 
smile upon you, and send you prosperity. May he abun- 
dantly reward ** all your patience of faith and labor of love," 
and cause this day to be remembered with devout gratitude, 
by you and your children, not only during this pilgrimage 
of your probation, but in the future world of eternal rec- 
omj^nse. 

And in order to this, let me exhort you in the words of 
the apostle — Brethren, pray for us — pray for your pastor; 
let your devotions encourage him ; and, by your zealous and 
hearty cooperation, may you cause that the word of the Lord 
have free course, and be glorified, nround you, beyond' yoti, 
and throughout (he World, even as it is amongst you. 
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SERMON XV» 



THE OBJECrr AND MEANS OF THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTRY. 

COLOSSLVNS I. 28. 

WHOM WX VBSAOHi WARIRKO BTXET MAN AHD T%KOBXB9 BVSBT XAIT 
IK ALL WISDOM, THAT WB MAT FBBflBHT BVBBY MAN FBUTECT IN 
CHB18T JB8U8. 

The apostle, in these words, makes a comprehensive state- 
ment of the object and the means of the Christian ministry, 
which may afford suitable hints for our meditation on the 
present occasion. Its object is human perfection, and the 
means, such a preaching of Christ that every man shall be 
taught and warned. " Whom we preach, — warning every 
man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

I shall attempt nothing more than to develop and apply 
the ideas thus suggested. The Christian ministry has for 
its Object, human perfection; and for its Means, the 
preaching of Christ. 

Human perfection : What is it ? In what does it consist? 
Where is it to be found ? 

* Preached at the ordination of the Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol, as 
junior pastor of the West Church| in Boston, Wednesday, March 1, 
1837. 
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Certainly it is not diyine perfection. The finite and 
mortal does not compete with the infinite and immortal. 
But there is to the works of God, as well as to himself, a 
perfection appertaining, suitable to their own nature and end 
— a perfection which is impressed upon them at their orig- 
inal formation, or to which they are led by a process of devel- 
opment and growth. The beautiful order of the planetary 
worlds was probably made perfect when those worlds were 
first cast out upon their courses, and that light, which is the 
glorious emblem of its wondrous Former, burst into being 
in the fulness of its glory. But the plant that comes up 
from the bosom of the earth, and the animal that is to enjoy 
life amid its abundance and beauty, these, in all their tribes 
and orders, arrive at their perfection by an appointed prog- 
ress. God has richly provided the means of that progress 
in the arrangements of his common providence, — where 
the warmth and the moisture of the sun and the air, the rev- 
olutions of the seasons, and the fertility of the earth, carry 
forward to their destined perfection the vegetable and the 
animal races. These provisions would be sufficient for 
man, if he too, like them, were merely the creature of this 
earth ; but, as he has a higher nature, and is capable of a 
higher perfection than they, something further is needed, — 
an intellectual and spiritual providence, — the sun, and rain, 
and dew, and nurture of a spiritual life, — leading forward 
to a perfection in man, as superior to that of the animal, as 
immortal mind is superior to decaying matter. 

This spiritual providence, designed to effect lor the soul 
what an earthly providence effects for the body, is to be 
found in the operation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Not 
exclusively ; for the great Father never lefl his childr^i 
without witness and without care. But the chief, the fa- 
vorite, the all-comprehending institution is that system of 
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f^ice and With which eame by Jesa^ Qirist^ and wfaieh 
makes wise mto salvation ; the efficient instrument of whose 
operation is the ministry. 

What, then, is this perfection for which man is made, in 
aid of which the gospel is established, and few which all in- 
stitutions of human origin had j^ored inadequate ? 

They had proved inadequate because of the inadequate 
notions of human perfection on which they were founded. 
The leaders of society, the founders and guides of nations, 
the patriots, the lawgivers^ the philosophers, who made men 
their study and their care, all failed of introducing a perfect 
social condiifion, because they misapprehended man, his 
capacity^ his destiny. They regarded him as a creature t>f 
time,' and as a component part of the state. They legislated 
for him, they educated him, they provided for him, simply 
as holding a certain place in the comm<mwealth, as having 
a certain part to perform in the machinery of society, to 
which be was to be precisely fitted as a moving wheel, or a 
stationary beam ; and society was. accounted perfect and 
prosperous, when, through this process, every thing was in 
orderly operation, and the engine of state *' worked well." 

This has been the idea of the worldly and the politicians 
in all ages ; and it was inadequate, because it left out of 
view the two essenUal elements on which the true concep- 
tion of human attainment rests, namely, the spiritual equal- 
ity and immortality of all men. Hence men have always 
been treated as having relation to time only, and without 
any regard to their capacity for progress. Provided the 
state was served and society prospercms, no one cared for 
the condition of the individual. He might be a mere tool, 
a machine, a slave, 'an engine for working mines or mak- 
ing pins. His intellect and his character were matters 
of no consequence ; and it was held as absurd to raise any 
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frdm tbe accidental rank which their birth had aaaigned 
them, as to elevate the lower animals to an equal place with 
man. There was. no recognition of the innate equality and 
immortality of the human soul. Christianity recognizes 
both. It sees in every individual man a partaker of the di- 
vine image, capable of infinite progress, certain of an infinite 
duration. It demands that perfection which belongs to the 
spiritual nature and the spiritual life ; it would make each 
man perfect as an individual being ; not in his relation to an 
accidental rank in this world, but absolutely ; a thinking, self- 
governing, worshiping, heaven-destined creature ; fitted for 
any position in society in this world, content with any that is 
allotted him, and dignifying the meanest by carrying into it 
the disinterested rectitude and piety which adorn the highest. 
This is the perfection which Christianity proposes, and 
of which it exhibits a pattern in Christ, the meek and lowly, 
the holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners; 
whose spirit was that of active and universal love ; whose 
life was philanthropy ; whose death was a sacrifice of him- 
self, the just for the unjust ; whose kingdom was not of this 
world, and yet the greatest benefaction of this world. This 
Son of God, contented with any condition, ready for any 
service, superior to all temptation, despising all selfishness, 
patient of any suffering, who walked among men more as 
some guardian angel from some superior sphere, than as 
sharer of their lot, and yet who felt with them, lived for 
them, planned, toiled, denied himself for them, more than 
any of the race had ever done; — this is the pattern of 
human perfection which God has placed before his children. 
To be thus is to be what the text calls ** perfect in Christ 
Jesus.'' To make men such is the object of the spiritual 
providence administered through the gospel. When it has 
achieved this object, it will ' have created a condition of so 
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Mty wdl worthy to be called " a new creation ; " fnrpeatf» 
ing the bett-regulated oommttnities the earth has yet seen, 
in those very reqaisites of oocial order and worldly proeper- 
hy, fcNT the sake of which the leaders of the world have been 
willing to stigmatize Christianity aa an impracticable theory 
and a melancholy delusion. 

And yet this is not the chief nor the final olyect. As the 
gospel does not approach men as the children of earth, but 
as children of God, not as subjects of human society, but as 
heirs of an immortal inheritance, so it is not satisfied with 
fitting them for the most perfect society on earth. It haa 
thus accomplished its promise of the life that now is ; th^e 
yet remains that of the life which is to come. The human 
being enters upon its spiritual career bn earth, and enjoys 
it, — breathing the gales and odors of heaven even amid the 
fogs and darkness of these sublunary valleys. But its ful* 
ness of glory is in reserve ; the work of its spiritual eman- 
cipation is complete only when it is presented faultless 
there before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy ; 
when it has entered upon the joys which eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, nor the heart of man conceived ; joys 
which God hath prepared for those who love him, and which 
belong to the spirits of just men made perfect. 

Such being the object^ our text designates the " preaching 
of Christ " as the means of the Christian ministry. This 
expression is used in a twofold sense in the New Testament, 
referring sometimes to the Savior himself in his character 
and offices, and sometimes to his religion. 

When we apply it to his religion, and say that it has 
power to accomplish the great end of which we have spoken, 
the important idea to be kept in view is this — that we are 
to preach religion as peculiarly and distinctly kis religion, 
-testing on his authority as a divine messenger ; that we 
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lopreieiit his doctrines as matters of revelation, nc^ ^ 
tcatbs to be sustained by human reason ; his precepts dB 
coaimands from the Supreme liawgiver, to be obeyed, on 
the ground of rightful law, not on the ground that wq cda 
show them to be right or expedient; his sanctions a* 
annunciations from the Judge of all the earth; not as the 
conclusions of a probable reasoning, or the suggestions of 
eidightened conscience. This is the thought to be insisted 
on. We are to preach Christianity* Man requires a. law{ 
Christianity is the supreme law, and it must be so, pre^* 
sented in order to its full effect. No man preaches Chriat 
who contents himself with, setting forth the specul ac- 
tions and conclusions of his own mind on the great ques- 
tions of divinity and ethics, with discussipg and teaching 
theories of the divine government and human nature, the 
escellences and obligations of virtue, and the ingredients 
9od methods of spiritual advancement and happiness. He 
may do this correctly, and yet, having done it on grounds 
of argument independent of the Savior's authority, it wants 
a Christian Savior, and is by no means preaching Christ 
And, for this reason, though he may do it correctly, he can* 
not do it with effect, for he wields no power but his own 
adroitness in argument, and his own reputation for wisdom. 
He is backed by nothing stronger than himself. He stands 
in need of a far mightier power, — the power of express 
revelation, the authority of a divine teacher. 

While men had nothing better, nothing else, than their 
own exertions of mind to depend upon, it was right that 
they should rely on them ; and they did so with a sagacity 
and eloquence which have made the names of many ancient 
sages immortal. But it all resulted in nothing. It will 
result in nothing now, if the teachers of morals, like them, 
rely on their own minds. They cannot hope to argue witb 
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greater ability, or plead with greater impressiTeness, than 
Socrates, Plato, Seneca, or Tully, to mention no more; 
bat the least in the kingdom of heaven are greater than 
they, and have won more souls to virtue, — for they have 
appealed to an authority which these men possessed not, and 
have had their weakness made strong in a divine povn^, to 
which those more gifted worthies could not appeal. It is 
not ancient Platonism, nor modern Eclecticism, neither the 
dogmas of the dark ages, nor the metaphysics of the 
eighteenth century, nor the mysticism of any century, that 
is to speak strongly to the hearts of men, and bring them 
home to God. It is Christianity. It is the simple truth of 
Jesus, spoken on his authority, proclaimed as a direct mes- 
sage from God, illustrated and made efieetive by his life 
and death. 

Illustrated and made effective by his life and death; — 
this is essential to the full preaching of his religion. Such 
is the inseparable connection of the Savior with his doctrine, 
that it can never be appreciated or effective, unless accom- 
panied by the preaching of himself in his character and 
offices. For, as we have already seen, Christ is the pattern 
of the perfection to be wrought out. There is no other 
model with which men can compare themselves ; the idea 
of what they are to arrive at is nowhere else portrayed in a 
distinct, vivid, encouraging form. Men must distinctly 
know what they are to become; and no description in 
words, no command or exhprtation, could so inform them, 
as that living example. They might read their duty in his 
word — 

** But in his life the law appears 
Drawn out in living characters.'* 

Christ is also a Lawgiver, bringing to us, from tne univer- 
sal Father, that rule of holiness, without conformity to 
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which no one can see the Lord. This auth<mt3r of the law»- 
giver mast be prodaimed, and acknowledged, and submitted 
to, or the law of perfection never can be observed. 

Christ is also the divine Teacher ; and there is no acqui* 
sition of the wisdom requisite to guide and prompt the soul 
in its spiritual aspirations, except from the sublime truth 
and inspiring promises ixUiich he promulgates. 

Christ is the Savior, the suffering and the interceding ; 
and there is no motive to soften the human heart, subdue 
the wayward will, overcome the earthly and selfish tenden* 
cies of its perverse nature and a corrupting world, like 
those drawn from his coikstraining love, his disinterested 
toils, his death of agony, and his offices of perpetual grace. 

Christ is the Judge of men; the Father hath given him 
authority to execute judgment ; and if they are to stand 
before his bar to receive at last according to the deeds 
done in the body, it is needful that they now acknowledge 
and honor him; that now, walking by that word of his 
which is to judge them at the last day, their consciences 
may anticipate his decision and save their souls from shame. 

It is by thus setting Christ before men as their Teacher, 
their Example, their Lawgiver, Redeemer, and Judge, and 
as most intimately related to them in all his offices of power 
and love, that men are to be brought to understand and 
aspire after the perfection which he sets before them. 
Reverence for his commission, admiration of his divine 
purity, gratitude fcHr his inestimable services, love for his 
tove, and a longing to. know and dwell with him, — these, 
and alf the sentiments which belong to so high, so peculiar, 
SO affecting a relation as that of a soul to its Redeemer, 
operate as nothing else has ever done to excite the undy- 
ing desire and determination to live the life of the Spirit, 
that,* when absent from the body, they may be present vith 
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the Lord. And, O, how marrelloualy has this connectioa 
with Jesus wrought upon the human character ! Mistakes 
as it may hare been, obscured by mystery, made wild by 
fanaticism, forced into the service of hypocrisy, supersti- 
tion, and spiritual pride, — yet never has it failed to exalt 
and purify the souls in which the sense of it resided ; en 
as men might, their nearness to him had a sanctifying pow- 
er ; by being with him, they became like him ; if they only 
touched the hepi of his garment, virtue came out to them ; 
and whenever and wherever, with simple-hearted reliance^ 
they have taken him for their Master and walked in his 
path, they have seemed like a company of angels returning 
to their home. 

We have seen what is that perfection of which the text 
speaks as the object of the Christian ministry, and how the 
preaching of Christ is to be the means of effecting it. 
There is still another point, thrown out by the apostle, 
necessary to be attended to, in order to the full develop- 
ment of his idea. If the perfection to be wrought out be, 
as we have seen, that of individual character, then, not only 
is Christianity to be preached in the manner described, but 
also with a particular view to that specific result ; *' warning 
every man and teaching every man" This is a view to 
which too great imp^tance can hardly be attached. If, as 
unquestionably is the fact, Christianity can accomplish its 
purpose in the world only by its influence over individuals, 
then it is essential that those who administer it take care to 
direct its influence to individuals. . And it may be fairly 
inquired, when we speak of the causes of the yet unsatis^ 
factory ascendency of the gospel in the world, whether 
much is not' to be attributed to the neglect of this consider- 
ation; to the circumstance that Christian truth is ad- 
. dressed to society as a mass, rather than to its individual 
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nemiiers ; thit the congregation is preached to, rather than 
^e persons who eompose it ; and that, through this general* 
izing process, this failing to individualize, and circumscribe, 
and apply, the truth is diluted and enfeebled. 

Religion is a personal thing ; character, accountalileness, 
reward, punishment, happiness, all are personal things. If 
one have not personal religion, he has no religion. He can 
have it oiily by the^ immediate application of Christian 
truth to his own heart and character ; and it is the business 
of him, who dispenses that truth, to do it in such manner, 
as to insure that immediate application. 

So true is this, that of all the phrases which have been 
used to express the design of the ministry, there is no one 
that BO exactly describes it as this, — the design of the min* 
istry is, the promotion of personal religion. 

What else shall we say 1 Is it to uphold the church? to 
spread Christianity t to maintain the order of society ? to sate 
souls ? to make men better ? to regenerate the world ? How 
is either of these to be done, except by making individual 
men religious ? State the case as we please ; extend the 
sphere of action and influence as widely as we may ; make it 
to cover nations and stretch through ages, to overturn univer- 
sal heathenism, and bring cm the full milieonium of the hu- 
man race, — > it all eomes back to this, personal religion ; for 
it is just so far as this prevails, and no farther, that Chris- 
tianity spreads, and its benign effects are realized. 

Let the minister, thai, direct his efforts to this one object ; 
let this ber the alpha and omega, the beg^ning and the 
end, of all .his work. 

If any one supposes that this would be- to narrow the 
Inhere of ministerial action, whieh^ ought rather to be con- 
strued as extending to all the institutions of man and scv 
ciety, to letters, and science, and education, in all their 
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Ibrms; that the rale jaat laid down would withdraw the 
patfona^ and serTice of the minister from all but the litUe 
round of technical chorch' duty,«il replj, Not at all. 
This has been provided fcur in the spirit of the remarks 
dreadytnade. There is no project densed, no enterprise 
set on foot) iar the . eleration of man, that shoold not have 
Ohrist's servant for its advocate* If he be foand lagging 
behind when society 'is pressing on, he is false to his profes- 
sion and to his Master. Earth has no such friend to uni« 
Tersal human improveraeot as Christiaaitj. But, then, he is 
equally false, if he substitute thoM means of improvement 
fHiich onght to be the accompanimtats and result of reli- 
gious principle, in the f^ace of that religious principle which 
is before all, beyond all, and above all ; if he idiow this sec- 
ondary action, this extend, and it may be superficial,- it 
may be unprincipled, devotion to intellectual and social ad- 
vattcemeht, to usurp the plaoeiand the hbnors whicK are doe 
to devotion to God. No. These are all well ; but they might 
have existed without a revelation from God, or the toils and 
satrifiees of the Redeemer. They are all wdl ; but they nrt 
eompatible with a heathen state 6f society, and are upheld 
by many in Christian lands whb prietend not to be more 
aanctified than heathen, or to think that the civilization of 
a Christiati people is better thsn that of a pagan. -They 
Aay b^, they must be, Wought into subjeetiori to f digiooa 
truth, made suteidiary to the gtand ends of Ihe'ChttsCi^ 
ihstitulioiis, '''iBchoolTAasters, tb lead to Christ';" but they 
are hot the pe<^ufiiur object of these institutions. First th6 
kingdom of God, then these. They wiff help to strebgtheiiV 
eMabliiA), adorn that kingdom ; therefore they are^ to be advo- 
eilted by the servantd of the kingdom ;' but that kingdom ft 
i» whieh is first of all to be built up, its spirittial lifo'^Mt 
<^f ail 16 be kitidled ; and tSl the glories af dl tine kingdMito 
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^ the «arth would poorlj compemaA* the ^Metle of Christ, 
who should substitute the other inferior means of human 
perfection in the place of this. 

And it must not be forgotten, thai the method we ^ak 
of was that of Jesus Christ himself. He called Nathanael 
•by name, he summoned Levi from his seat of publio office, 
he took Peter and John from their fishing«boats, and sepa^ 
rated Paul from the Pharisees. Bent as he was on aflfecting 
the whole world, powerful to this end as was his public 
ministry when he spake words of divine eloquence, and did 
works of divine power in the presence of wondering thou* 
sands, yet he knew that the strength of his action and the 
hope of his success lay in obtaining a lodgment for his eye* 
tem in individual minds ; in enlisting, not the general good* 
will of society, but the whole souls of a few of its members. 
And it needs but a cursory reading of the Acts and the 
Epistles to perceive how the apostles aleo laid stress on 
individual action. '' They taught publicly wnd from house 
t9 house" Paul said to the Ephesians, '* I ceased not day 
.and night to warn evertf one of you with tears." 

Indeed, how otherwise could the new religioa prevail, 
4hsB by being received by one individual after another t 
The general mass of hearers might be affected to a certain 
degree by the reasonings and af^als which they heard ; and 
it is doubdees true that pagan doctrines and pagan morality 
were modified by this cireurastance ; but the pagan world 
did not become believevs through this qMration. So, also, 
ai the time cf the reforvMtion, the preaching of the ro- 
fomers produced a salutary efiect on the mass of Ihe com« 
munity beyond the Protestants themselves, and modified ^e 
oondilifln ef the Catholic . church. But Chrislianity and 
Pratestantasro never previdled a step beyond the list c^ indi* 
ndual eeoveets. In all oar oongief atioHSj in like maannr, 
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Uiere is a general salutary inflaence from the preaehtng of 
the gospel on the mass of the hearers ; the standard of 
thought and of action is higher with them than it would 
otherwise be. But it does not rise to the Christian measure ; 
it does not pretend to do so. This secondary effect of 
Christian institutions is not to satisfy us, as if it were the 
whole effect designed. We want the direct effect ; and we 
may be sure that religion is successfully administered only 
when this direct effect is discerned. Yet we are too- ready 
to rest content with the secondary, the reflected, neutral* 
ized, negative operation ; as if this divine apparatus, with 
its power to re-create the dead, were put into our hands 
only to bring about that moderate morality which the pru* 
dence of this world teaches ; as if the charge of souls were 
committed to us only that we might be able to say, *' To 
be sure, we cannot name any individuals that have been 
affected by the truth we preach, but we hope that we have 
not wrought in vain." 

God forbid that this hope, indefinite as it may be, should 
be taken away from us ; it is too {Nrecious. In the weakness 
of our hearts, in the trials of our toil, in the weariness and 
despondency of our too oflen disappointed souls, this vague 
Ju^e that we have not labored in vain is sometimes the only 
balm that remains to cheer us, and in our secret thanks* 
givings we bless God that even that is vouchsafed to us. 
But is it not worth inquiry, whether, if we aimed at more, 
we should not attain more ? If our object is general and 
vague, must not our effect be such? If it be no part of our 
plan to producer individual results, is it strange that we do 
not produce them ? As we sow we must reap. 

I have thus glanced at the several points suggested by 
the pregnant words of our text. They are points of urgent 
interest to all who are concerned in the prosperity of our 
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rdigtous institutions, and the progress of Christianity in the 
world. They are pecaliarly interesting on an occasion 
which calls to mind the importance and duty of the Chris- 
tian minister. We remind ourselves, and we tell our young 
brother, that the end of our calling is the spiritual progress 
and perfection of men ; that he and we are agents in carry- 
ing forward that great moral re-creation of the world which 
Christ began, and for which the saints have toiled and su^ 
fered in all ages ; that we are operators in that course of 
spiritual providence, by which God has ordained to accom- 
plish in his children the end of their being ; that the means 
to be used by us are, the faithful promulgation of that doc- 
trine which Christ taught with authority from God, accom- 
panied by all the influences of light, attraction, and power, 
which are imparted to it by his own character and his rela- 
tions to man ; and that the manner of effecting this is by 
its adaptation and application to men ; not in the general 
mass, but as individuals, independent, responsible individ- 
uals. That ministry cannot be wholly unblest which is 
conformed to this idea. Those institutions cannot fall 
which are built upon this model. 

But when we say this, we bear in mind; and must not 
leave the subject without remarking it, that these institu- 
tions are not simply that of public worship, and that tha. 
power of the office is to be found elsewhere as well as in 
the .pulpit. It resides in the whole influence of that sacred 
connection which binds pastor and flock in one spiritual 
bond. We always remember this when we speak of the 
efficacy of preaching. For what is preaching ? Not the 
oratory of a high pulpit, the formal rhetoric of an official 
man in his public place, the elaborate discussion of a holy 
day. Many seem to think that there can be no preaching 
except in the church, before a great congregation, with a 
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•hDien text, and a stately array of method and periods. 
Bui is the preaching* of the seryants thrust into such narrow 
limits, when the Master preached on the mountain, in the , 
boat, by the way«flide, in the court of the Phariseeii, and in 
the sittingHToom of Mary and Martha ? Surely the servant 
is a preacher every where ; his whole pastoral walk is a ser- 
mon, every house in his parish is a church, every parlor a 
pulpit, every day a Sabbath. He may deliver no sermon out 
of season, but he will preach in seasim and out of season ; 
and being aUe, in this more private ministry, to adapt him- 
self more entirely to the wants of those whcmi he addresses, 
be wilL teach and warn every man more successfully, with 
closer appeals to the conscience, with heartier urgency to 
the affections, with more irresistible arguments for truth and 
God. The faithful pastor is the most powerful preacher. 
There are no sermons, in chapel or cathedral, like those 
which drop from his loving lips when the child is on his 
knee, or the silence of the death-chamber is broken by the 
low tone of his prayer. He who thus preaches every 
where, by example as well as by word, by life as well as by 
doctrine, preaches better also in the pulpit; for then his 
voice is not that of a public orator, but of a friend and 
brother ; his counsel is not the official dictation of a public 
functionary, but the advice of a sympathizing friend. 
Heiice the power of the ministry ia as much out of the 
pulpit as in it, and we are always to include the pastoral 
work in that preaching of Christ by which the salvation and 
perf^tion of men are to be effected. 

Let us have faith in its power. Why is it powerless, 
except through our skepticism and timidity 1 how hindered, 
but by the unbelief of those who speak and those who hear T 
Let us reverence the great end for which it was instituted. 
Of what use to us the mighty i^paratus, excepting as we are 
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led by it to know and seek our personi^l sanetification and 
perfection 1 Let us realize the connection into which it 
introduces us with the Son of God. Of what avail to us 
his mediation, his^ law, his example, his encouragement, if 
we follow, him not into {he spiritual life, and fail of becom* 
ing joint heirs with him of the kingdom of heaven, and the 
eternal benediction of the Father ? 

Let the servants of Christ take heed how they speak; 
let the people take heed how they hear. Let them go hand 
in hand, following ''the Lamb whithersoever he goeth," 
and helping each other onward till they arrive together, 
perfect in Christ Jesus, to take their place with the re» 
deemed and glorified in heaven. 
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TUB CHEimAN MINISTER A DEFSN0BR 09 THE 

GOSPEL. 

FHILIPMANS I. U 

I AM UBT TOE THE DEFEKCX OF THE eOSFEL. 

In the act for which we are now assembled, we commem- 
orate the grace of Almighty Qod in making to mankind a 
revelation of his will, and in establishing through Jesus 
Christ those institutions which shall conduct to salvation 
and heaven. We do something, in this act, towards per- 
petuating those institutions and rendering them effectual. 
When Jesus, their founder, left the world, he committed 
them, and with them the hopes of the human race, to his 
eleven apostles. They were his ambassadors to the world. 
They were guardians for him of the dispensation which he 
had set up. And when they went to their rest, — some by 
fire, and some by crucifixion, and one by a good old age, — 
they transmitted the holy charge to other hands, and thus 
sent it down from age to age. The race of those who have 
taken it up has never become extinct Every man who 

* Delivered at the ordination of Rey. Chandler Robbins, oyer the 
8fseond Congregational Church, in Boston, December 4t 1838, 
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joins himself to the company of the preachers, and takes 
charge of one of the Skvior's little flocks, is one more 
added to the band of those who are ** set for the defence of 
the gospel." Another joins that sacred band to-day ; and 
as we help him to gird on his armor, and lay upon him the 
hands of charge and congratulation, it may not be unsea- 
sonable to speak of the nature of his enterprise and office, 
under the point of view presented by the apostle in our text. 
What is it that he is to defend 1 Against what enemies 1 
With what modes of action and influence 1 These are the 
three points of my discourse. 

L What is it which he has undertaken to defend? Of 
what is he the minister ? The answer is, A revelation 
FROM QoD ; a revelation of truth, duti^, and eternal life. 
This he is pledged to proclaim and advocate. He is to pro- 
pound its doctrines, enforce its law, excite by its sanctions. 

Herein lies the peculiarity of his positi<m. Other men 
have taught truth, have inculcated duty, have argued for im- 
mortality. But he speaks of them as matters of revelaticm ; 
he .peaks as bearing commaDications req>ectiiig them from 
God. And thus he is set apart from all other teachers, as 
the gospel is set apart from all other systems. He does not 
advocate it, because he judges it to be upon the whole a bet- 
ter doctrine than that of the Stoics or Epicureans ; or as 
one which is very likely to be true, or, if not, so useful that 
it may be well to teach it to common people as true. Bat 
he takes it, explicitly and absojutely, as the revealed truth 
of God ; not as human opinion, but as divine law ; not as 
what he has reasoned out, but what he has received. This 
is the circumstance to which it owes its value. It would be 
worth little more than the venerable philosophy of the an- 
cient sages, if it were, like them, the mere offii^ing of 
human opinion. To this, too, it owes its power ; for its 
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doctrine comes with autbority ; not as the intaiti¥e wisdom 

of this man, or the plausible theory of that, dependent on 
the logical skill of him who advances it, having, therefore, 
no more weight than is derived from his power of reasoning, 
and which may be reasoned down as it was reasoned up ; 
but an authoritative message from the infinite Father of 
truth. 

Undoubtedly there are propositions relative to the gospel 
which are mere matter of opinion, and which must be dis- 
cussed as such, if discussed at all, with great self-diffidence. 
But that the gospel itself is a revehUian of truths a law of 
duty, and a promise of life, is not one of those propositions, 
and ought not to be so regarded by him who has undertaken 
its ministry. Hence, in preaching its doctrines, they are to 
be treated in the way of explanation and application ; — - 
not to be taught as the instructions of human intellect, and 
shown to be probably true according to the light of nature ; 
— but simply proved to have beep taught by Christ, and 
then from other sources illustrated. Its duties he will treat 
in the same way, as binding, because the cmnmandraent of 
God, — not simply as what is advisable and expedient for 
the good of man, and the sanctions of a future state, — not, 
like the arguing of the old sages, as being probably thus and 
thus, according to the best light we have, but as being cer- 
tainly thus, because we have absolutely the best light. This 
is what is done by him who defends the gospel. And he, 
who, instead of this, puts the^ whole up to debate, states it all 
as so much matter open to discussion, on which either side 
may with almost equal propriety be defended, — that man 
betrays the cause which he undertook to advocate ; he treats 
as an unsettled question what he engaged to enforce as di- 
vine truth, and places the whole at the mercy of his own 
didactic skill. And what can be the result in the minds of 
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fail kearers, but a state of. indifference and utcertakity? 
There can be no strong faith, — therefore no strong interest 
— therefpre no strong influence of Christian principle — no 
high action of Christian hope. There are grand but simple 
verities, through whose power the soul becomes mighty ; but 
if they are regarded only as theses for discussion, problems 
for theoretical solution, they hare lost their aoul-mpving and 
lifeogiring energy. Faith is powerful just in prq[>ortion as 
it becomes assurance. If ever Christian truth has reformed 
the sinful and strengthened the tempted, given comfort to 
the desponding and triumph to the martyr, overcome the 
world and regenerated kingdoms, it has been because it was 
received as the certain declaration of God, — because his 
voice was heard uttering the law, proclaiming the promise, 
and issuing the threat. If the minister is ever tp see the 
fruit of his labors in conversion from sin, in the growth of 
holiness, in the consolation and peaQ,e of a heavenly hqie, 
it must be, it can only b^ by persuading his hearers to re- 
ceive what he delivers as the disciples received the preach- 
ing of Paul, •^ *^ not as the word of men, but as it is in 
truth, the word of God/' And if, with intent to redeem the 
world, ambassadors should go forth merely declaring to men 
what are their own opinions on great subjects of truth and 
duty, instead of announcing the message as from God, the 
disciples of Plato or Confucius would convert the nations as 
soon as they. No ; Christ has taught us better. " I have 
given to them the words thou gavest to me, and they have 
known surely that thou didst send me." And therefore 
they are not to take a place among the wise and the dis- 
puters of this world. They are to be preachers of a rev- 
elation. 

II. Against what tnemies it the minister to defmd this 
reoelaHipA ? This was our second question ; and the answer 
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is, Against all who oppose its truths neglect its duties, emd 
despise its sanctions. These are the enemies of the gospel. 
They are to be answered, rebuked, converted, made its 
friends. 

He has taken up the great defence of Christianity, and 
placed himself on the rampart of its institutions. He has 
devoted himself to the promotion of its interests. Fervent- 
ly persuaded that it is from God — that it teaches the truth 
of truths — that it is the great moral power of the world — 
that it is the great sustaining hope of the human soul ; — 
having deeply experienced the illumination of its doctrine, 
the sanctification of its law, and the glorious peace of its 
promise, he longs to extend its benignant sway ; and he ear- 
nestly inquires what are the hinderances which need to be 
removed. 

First, he discovers those who set themselves against its 
truth. Infidelity stands in the way ; — assuming some- 
times the garb of Philosophy, s]|eaking lofty words of wis- 
dom, and pretending to look down contemptuously on reve- 
lation as unfavorable to the development of the intellect 
and the culture of manly virtue ; sometimes in a garb of 
depraved and coarse malignity, — hating the gospel for its 
purity, and loud in its words of audacious calumny and 
obscene blasphemy. Side by side with this bold assailant 
of all that is sacred and good, he sees Indifference, stand- 
ing in the way of the light, and hindering the influence of 
the truth. And what a formidable portion of the commu- 
nity does this characterize ! resolutely sunk in apathy, 
wholly unconcerned for spiritual good, impeding all prog- 
ress, discouraging all exertion, neither entering into life 
themselves, nor permitting others to enter. How many, 
alas ! of such does he behold among those who sank them- 
selves as Christians ! How many of his Master's foes does 
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he discoyer to be of hb own household ! — thwarting by 
their worldiiness and coldness all projects for the promotion 
of that cause which nominally they favor ! With these, and 
besides these, he beholds the chief enemy, -^ the many-head- 
ed, the omnipresent foe, Sin, — in its infinite forms and in- 
scrutable disguises, — subtle as the serpent in the garden, and 
venomous as the sting of death. How it blinds the under- 
standing, hardens the heart, perverts the conscience, makes 
truth distasteful, and the thought of God unwelcome I How 
it rides triumphant in high places, spreading around oppres* 
sion and blighting, turning power into a curse, and wealth 
into a fountain of corruption ! How'it steals, like a pestilence, 
into low places, and rears those seminaries of depravity, 
which make the good tremble for the very existence of the 
social fabric ! So that, with the institutions of the gospel 
flourishing, the will of God every where published, the won- 
derful fact of a future life familiarly known, — society yet lies 
deep sunk in selfishness, earthliness, and sensuality. There 
is much to be done, — blessed be God, there is much doing ! 
— but much remains to be done to make the community 
Christian, in that true and sufficient sense which shall satisfy 
the wishes and hopes of a philanthropic mind, and accom- 
plish the jjurpose of the Savior. Much is to be done before 
public opinion will be always right, every man honest and 
temperate, every family well ordered and peaceful, and pen- 
itentiaries and prisons unnecessary. Alas! to look even 
upon our stated, sober, church-going congregations, how 
much is to be done before the power of the gospel shall be 
over them universally and purely ! before all shall have parted 
with their sins, and become devoted followers of Jesus ! 
before every house shall be a temple, every heart an altar^ 
every hand a fountain of charity and truth, duty and heaven 
become the favorite concerns of all minds ! 
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And who is to brisg on that happy day? Who is to 
watch and toil for the aocompliahment of that dasirabie con« 
summation t Certainly every good Christian and good man 
will join his prayers and his labors. But if it be asked, 
whose duty it is to be foremost in devising and e&cting 
measures for the enterprise, — - certainly it must be answered. 
The minister of Christ. By his very office it appertains to 
him. He is not to wait till he is called forth by the public 
voice ; he is not to hold back till urged on by the quicker 
leal of others ; he is not to consult first of all his own rep- 
utation and the fear to jeopard his influence. He is to be 
the first to speak. He is to stand in the front rank of all 
opposition to the foes of religion and man ; and while he 
seeks to " give offence in nothing, thut the ministry be not 
blamed," he will yet be prompt to cry aloud and apare not, 
as a leader, not a follower, in the camp of the Lord, against 
all the hosts of infidelity, indifference, and sin. 

HI. This brings us to our third qnestHm, ^^ By what 
method is he to efect the work thus allotted him 1 And here 
I cannot avoid beginning with a passing remark relative to 
that prime, essential matter, the 9pirit which he is to main- 
tain. The weapons of his warfare are not carnal, but spirit* 
ual ; and if he contend against infid^ity, worldiinessy or 
sin, with carnal weapons, — that is, in any spu'it but the se- 
rious, devout, forbearing, gentle spirit of Christ, -^ he be- 
comes himself an enemy, instead of a defender. If he assail 
infidelity with the ribaldry and indecency with which infi- 
delity assaults Christianity; if he denounce his erring 
feliow-men with the disingennonsness and reviling of a vul- 
gar political partisan ; if he treat even abandoned sinners 
(whom he ought to convert) with indignant outcry and vio- 
lent abU8e|-^l» fights the battle for Hosven in the armor 
of the prince of darkness; he takes a toftie no 
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titotUe in « messenger of the cross, than would be the bias* 
phemy of the damned on the threi^ld of heaven. Let him 
ramwnber the motto given by the apostle, -*/n meekness in* 
MtrucHng those that oppose themselves ; and thait other say* 
ing, — Jff' any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of Ms. 

When we pass beyond this remark respecting the general 
spirit of his ministry, we find ourselves embarrassed by the 
vntnesB of the l&eld we ent^. The methods by which he 
•diall advocate and advance the gospel, whose whole life and 
business are consecrated to that work, are too various to 
allow of even enumenition in the time befcHB us. His own 
personal character and familiar example in the world, are to 
be made a standing argument fiir the power and beauty of 
Christian principle. His conversation among men must be 
idways directed with ready speech to recommend and 
strengthen the cause he serves. His voice, his pen, his 
time, his services, his purse, must be ever at the command 
of any projects which are advanced for the good of maur 
kind ; and he must show that Christianity is the friend of 
every thing excellent, by being himself its friend. In his 
pastoral walks, where he moves among his people* as their 
•confidential religious friend, he has peculiar opportunities 
Ibr advancing the interests ai religion, — such as no other 
being on earth can possess, and such as he could possess in 
no other reltdon. For, on all the most momentous and 
trying emergencies of life, miien the heart is most suscepti- 
ble, and cries out a^r its God ; in the sanctuary of do- 
mestic life, in the privacy of the sick ehaanber, at the bed- 
side of tiie dying, — wherever and ^enever the soul fetibi 
most,-— tiiere he may be; diere he may plead for Christ 
and heaven ; there he may take hnld of immortal sympa- 
#ms and iiumortal w^nta, md waa those te ^M who might 

33 
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elsewhere be inaccessible. And besides these TarioiMi 
means and occasions, there still remains the public ass^nbly 
and the house of prayer^ where '>he stands forth as the rec- 
ognized ambassador of Christ, pleading, in the face of 
heaven and earth, the cause of truth, duty, and life. 

On all these points, it is impossible, as I said, to dwell. I 
make a sele<^on, and illustrate but one of them,— the last. 
I would show how this important function of preaching will 
take its character from the consideration that he is set for 
the defence of the gospel ; and this both as regards the sub' 
jects and the mantier of it. 

With respect to the subjects, it will be, as already inti*- 
mated, the preaching of the oospel; not of his own 
q>inions gathered from observation and reflection ; not of 
disquisitions in ethical philosophy ; not of the minor pro- 
prieties and conventional courtesies of life, or the superficial 
moralities of society ; but of the written gospel~ as a. reve- 
lation from God ; expounding its records, illustrating its 
propositions, developing and elucidating its eternal princi- 
ples, upholding them in their evidences against cavil and 
objection, and urging them in their influences on the reason^ 
affections, and conscience, as the only truth which can 
make wise unto salvation. In like manner he will treat its 
duties ; not as diffidently advising that course which seems 
to him on the whole expedient, honorable, or rational ; but 
as pronouncing the law of God, declaring the eternal rule 
of right. He will do this, not in general terms, but in the 
specific peculiarities which the precepts and example of 
Christ have imparted to it ; and will thus present to men a 
practical morality, far diflerent from that of the heathen 
philosophy, and far higher than the acknowledged standard 
of 6ven the Christianized community. He will treat also 
of the sanctions of a future retribution. ' He will always 
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accompany the doctrines of truth and righteonsness with 
that of a judgment to come. He will never allow himself 
to recognize man in any other character than that of an 
ACCOUNTABLE IMMORTAL, or to addrcss him from the pulpit 
in any other relation ; for he remembers that the kingdom 
of his Lord is not of this world, and that he toiled and 
suffered for men only because he felt for them as destined 
to eternity. 

He is thus evidently prohibited much of that dreamy and 
speculative discussion about secondary matters which has ren- 
dered so many pulpits unfruitful and sleepy. There are per*- 
mitted to him only the strong, stirring, urgent subjects which 
make preaching seem a matter of life and death. Those 
vast, sublime, searching, thrilling topics, — God, eternity, 
and judgment, repentance, faith, and immortal progress, — 
which are mighty to work upon the soul and call it out to a 
new life ; — topics of a magnitude and interest needed by 
him who is to throw down in one day al^the evil influences on 
character which the world has been building up for six, and 
to establish in one day an influence which the world for six, 
with a thousand hands, will be striving to overthrow. With 
such a work before him, he has no time, (God forbid that 
he should have a heart !) for any less important exhibition, 
— for preaching any thing but the word. God forbid that 
he should have, a moment's solicitude for the p^tty elegances 
of speech, or the good-will of a frivolous and worldly assem* 
bly. Let him be solicitous cmly to declare the counsel of 
God, to divide rightly the word of truth, and if he can win 
men to receive and honor it by an evident attachment and a 
consistent life, he may despise the contempt of the superfi- 
cial, and thank God that his work is blest. 

Then as to the manner in which this must be done. It 
must, in the first place, be ratumtii. No part of the gospel 
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MB be imtioiudly defended ; certainly not at the preaent 
day. Tbia is neither the age nor the country for a religion 
bailt upon assumption to be received upon assertion. In- 
deed, it ne?er was true of Christianity, that it demmded 
any other than a rational defence ; as Paul well knew, when 
he so constantly ''reascued from the Scriptures" in his 
preaching, and filled his epistles with close and earnest 
argument. Preaching, therefore, must be reasoning ; it is 
not declamation, nor exhortation, nor fine description, nor 
the mere outpouring of a burning mind, though sometimes 
they are made to pass for it In no other department of 
serious eloquence would these modes of address be thought 
sufficient Neither in the senate, nor at the bar, nor in the 
popular assembly, would it be tolerated, that men should 
deal only in flowery elegance, hortatory harangue, or mere 
entreaty. They are required to show reason for the part they 
take. They are required to make business-like speeches. 
The speeches of the great Grecian were little else than close 
and rapid argument They owed their heat and force to 
the impetuosity and compactness of the reasoning. And 
surely the greatest of subjects, the most momentous of hu- 
man interests, is not to be enforced with less appeal to 
sound reasoning. Men must be addressed in a practical, 
business-like way here as well as elsewhere. Accustomed 
to reason and to hear reasoning on all other subjects, they 
cannot, they ought not surrender their understandings, their 
consciences, thei^ wills, their characters, their all, to the 
entreaties or the assertions of any man, without good reason 
given and received. They cannot, and they ought not, take 
any man's word for any view of any important truth. 

True, as we have insisted, the minister of Christ speaks 
fi'om authwity. But not his own ; it is his Master's author- 
ity. And he must prove that he has his authority before he 
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can use it. Eren the divine Master himself employed 
argument and proof to establish his authority ; and is the 
minister to do less now ? Is he to hope that eren a cordial 
fellow-disciple will acknowledge the obligation of what he 
teaches, unless it be proved that his master taught it? Will 
he convince the cool-hearted atheist, the sophistical skeptic, 
the honest doubter, the eager and keen-sighted inquirer, 
without reasoning? Can he hope that the worldly, the sen- 
sual, the devotees of pleasure, the dead in trespasses and 
sins, will be turned to duty and faith, unless he can show 
them reasons for turning ? And still further ; when the 
growing inquisitiveness of the times has imparted to men so 
much more real or fancied acuteness of mind, can he expect 
that they will yield to the arguments or embrace the doc- 
trines of darker ages, on the ground of their sacredness and 
antiquity, without investigation ? Surely not. The minis- 
ter who thus judges takes a false position, and palsies his 
own right hand. He forgets that he no longer occupies an 
office of power, that he now stands on a level with his fel- 
low-men, that his adventitious advantages are few. Those 
few are invaluable, indeed ; but they will avail him little, 
unless, like other men in important affairs, he exhibit a 
sound mind and rational judgment, and treat his fellow-men 
as beings of intelligence. The most powerful preaching, 
therefore, will be that of argument ; not of subtilties and 
refinements, of formal technicalities, and metaphysical ab- 
stractions. Theology, unhappily, has been so much at the 
mercy of the scholastics, who have dissected it and anato- 
mised it, and laid it by in dry preparations and naked skel- 
etons, that the word argument in religion is apt to bring up 
the idea of what is forbidding. But it is not the arguments 
of pedantry that we speak of. There are other sousees 
and forms of reasoning than those of the schools^—* 

23* 
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from which J«8i» drew and which the ^postlea uied ; the 
inexhaustible premises of naiare, the affluent fountains of 
human affection, the character of God, the- history of his 
providence, the declarations of his word, the promises c^ 
immortality, the destinies of the intelligent soul. These, 
and such as these, are sources of arguments for the pulpit, 
within the comprehension of all, and interesting to the al^ 
fections of all. Let them be applied to with the earnestness 
which indicates deep interest and afiectionate zeal, and they 
cannot fail to convince, to more, and to persuade. 

For this is an equally important consideration, — JSont- 
^stness. What will the preacher do without earnestness ? 
what justice to himself, to his hearers, to his argument, to 
the cause he has espoused ? Speakers upon all other sub- 
jects are earnest. When they would convince or move men, 
they talk as if they were themselves convinced and moved ; 
they throw their mind and heart into their words, and thus 
make way into the mind and heart of others. Will it do for 
the preacher to be less earnest ? Are his topics less mo- 
mentous ? or is the cause which he pleads more easily won 
than that of the statesman and barrister? Are men more 
readily persuaded to love God and work out th^ salvaticm, 
than to vote with their own party or ^ve a righteous verdict 
in a suit at law ? And shall questions of property, interest, 
<x politics, be discussed with the warm energy of a glowing 
mind, — and are the attributes of the adorable God, and the 
destinies of imm(N*tal souls, to be coldly treated in formal 
dissertations ? There is no advocate who pleads a cause 
like' the advocate of the gospd. He stands in the place of 
Jesus Christ ; to maintain and render effective those benefi- 
cent institutions, by him founded, on which rests the hope 
of the human race through all ages «nd nadons, amd of tW 
liuman soal throughout eternity. He eeea and knows thai 
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except so far as they prevail, darknefls b o?ar the eartb «)4 
gross darkness over the people ; he kaowf that just so far as 
they prevail, light breaks upon men, and earth becomep 
heaven. Yet he sees their blessed influences opposed. The 
state of society, the pursuits of present interest^ the prin- 
ciples of a sensual life, the depravity of many, and the ig- 
norance of more, perpetually thwart their gracious operation, 
and they are sustained and pow^ful, if at all, through a 
perpetual struggle. Intermit the struggle, and their light 
flickers, and the darkness comes over the land again. Who 
but the minister is to sustain that struggle t Who but he is 
set for the defence of that beacon light ? And when, there- 
fore, he reflects what a responsibility is laid upon him, --r- 
when he looks on his fellow-men groping in darkness and 
folly, turned into brutes by the horrible enchantments of 
earth and sense, and knows that to him is committed the 
talisman by which they are to be rechanged to their human 
and celestial dignity, ^- must he not feel that he is to be up 
and doing ? that his most strenuous zeal is demanded ? that 
the most piercing and thrilling cry of his voice must be 
lifted 1 How else shall he so much as catch the attention 
of those slumbering and giddy souls? How else can his 
voice be so much as heard amid the loud din of busineis 
and the resounding choruses of pleasure ? How else C4in he 
hope to anrest the thoughtless throng of triflers, and per- 
suade to listen the scornful doubter, or put to shame the 
eoarae blasphemer, or call into life the dead in trespasses t 
O my brethren I what a work is that of the ministry, when 
we observe what is to be done« and what obstacles there are 
to doing it ? One would think that earth and heaven would 
be moved by our endeavors. Yet bow little do our pulpits 
exhibit of the great cuMamotion 1 How seldon are the ihwir 
4esB vhifih shake the senat#ijiMis» sod jth# i»vm b$mA 
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pealingr through the temple of God ! How rarely are the 
passions which weep and tremble at the fictions of the stage 
called on for a tear at the foot of the altar, or made to glow 
or tremble at the realities of eternal truth ! * We are all cor- 
rectness, decorum, and sobriety. We are careful to commit 
no faults, we shock nobody's taste, we roughly waken no 
one's slumbers. To be sure, we know that men ought to be 
interested in heavenly things, and that, if they do not count 
religion the one thing needful, they will be ruined. But we 
think it would be risking a great deal to tell them so, blunt- 
ly ; and if our plainness should chance to offend them, why, 
then our influence over them is gone, and we can never do 
them any more good. And is influence VfOfih having, if we 
may not use it to bring men to God 1 As if the ministry 
were worth maintaining, if it be only an institution for 
bringing men together once a week, to be entertained with 
pleasant pieces of composition ! As well might we flee 
away from our mission, like Jonah, as thus render it ineffi- 
cient by a timid and time-serving delivery. 

There is, therefore, one further thing to characterize the 
preacher, — plainness; and this in two senses; — that of 
speaking plain truths, and that of speaking them in plain 
terms. Very little is effected toward establishing over, men 
the authority and influence of the Christian religion, by him 
who will not in perfect simplicity teach its plain truths, pre- 
cepts, and sanctions ; but who, instead of this, only philos- 
ophizes about them ; or amuses his hearers with speculations 
and treatises on far«sought questions of curiosity ; or charms 
their ears with musical periods, and the careful pomp of 
magniloquent declamation ; or uses the language of the 
learned for the instruction of the ignorant. If truth is to be 
communicated, it must be made easily comprehensible by 
those to whom it is addressed. If hearts are to be wgb. 
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they must be spoken to in the language of the heart. And 
80 long as Christian congregations are composed of all orders 
and classes of society, of women and children as well as of 
men, and of the ninleamed more than the learned, so long 
they must be addressed in terms of the most intelligible 
plainness on those plain and simple subjects, which not only 
alone interest, but alone concern them. Is it not mortify- 
ing, when an assembly of waiting and needy souls is look- 
ing up to learn of Christ jand heaven, to hear the wise 
man read to them some elaborate dissertation, like a univer- 
sity prize essay, for which it is impossible that they should 
feel more interest than for a paper in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions respecting the atmosphere of the planet Saturn 1 Is 
it not mortifying to observe a sensible man, who, if he had 
been a lawyer, would have spoken to a jury sensibly, as a 
man speaks to men, — now, because he is a theologian, talk 
solemnly to his bewildered and yawning congregation en 
some subject in which they have no concern, and in some 
phraseology which he himself would not dream of emplojr^ 
ing on any other occasion of real life? Of what value are 
subtile and ingenious disquisitions to souls that have not y^ 
mastered the elements of religious truth ? Of what account 
the most acute and convincing argumentation, if so put that 
it cannot be apprehended by the hearers ? Of what avail 
the heartiest zeal, if it be wasted on a topic inappropriate, 
or cloked by .unfamiliar speech, which falls dead upon the 
eart Yet how much of this has there always been in the 
Christian church ! How has the simplicity of Christ been 
corrupted by the pedantry of mistaken learning, or buried 
beneath the mass of cumbrous verbiage ! How often has 
the most complicated instruction been given on subjects 
which required the simplest, and to those audiences which 
needed the plainest) 
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. But I must pause ; — for who can speak worthily of this 
great function, by which God has appointed to convert and 
save the world ? Who, brethren, has not in his mind an 
idea of the power, grandeur, efficiency, of this divine in- 
strument, which has never yet been realized ? Who does 
not look with dissatisfaction on what he has already done, 
and with despair on what he is likely to do ? Yet, blessed 
be God ! he requires of us no extravagant and impossible 
attainment. Nor are we to fancy that none are true preach- 
ers of his word, who do not arrive at a certain excellence in 
a certain way. The gospel is not so stinted a field as that 
would imply. There are diversities of operations and gifls, 
all equally valuable, and all of the same spirit. We cannot 
suppose that the quiet and affectionate John preached like 
the impetuous Peter, or that James rushed upon the souls 
of men with the torrent and tempest of the impassioned 
Paul, — or that those whom Jesus called 30715 of thunder 
were just such preachers as those whom the disciples called 
sons of consolation. There is no one standard. There may 
be, as.there must be, differences. But it was required then, 
it must^ be required now, that all preach the gospel, — 
rationally y earnestly^ plainly. It is not necessary that all 
be masters of an impetuous, exciting, overwhelming elo- 
quence. The gentle and quiet, the still small voice, may 
save as many souls as the imposing and magnificent. But, 
whether loud or sofi, whether in thjindecs or in whispers, 
there must be the same life-giving truth — the same spiritual 
unction — the same simple-hearted earnestness. These it is 
that will be owned and blessed. These it is that will wio 
souls to heaven, and accomplish the mission of the Son of 
God. 

Of the things which we have ' spoken j this, then, is the 
sum. The minister of Christ advocates his' gospel as a 
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REVELATION ; making known troth, proclaiming a law, an* 
nouncing eternal sanctions. He upholds it as such against 
INFIDELITY, INDIFFERENCE, and SIN, by svcry effort of a de- 
voted heart and life ; especially by vindicating it from the 
pulpit with the utmost earnestness and plainness. 

May it be your happiness, brethren of this church and 
society, my very dear friends, to find in your pastor such a 
defender of the faith ; and may you and he rejoice in it to- 
gether until the day of the Lord ! Brethren, I cordially 
congratulate you on the prospects of the occasion. It has 
pleased the Lord to try you by vicissitude and apprehension, 
but he has brought you to see their end in light and hope. 
And it cannot but add to your satisfaction, in receiving your 
present pastor, to enjoy the hearty sympathy and receive the 
cordial God-speed of those who once stood among you in 
the same relation, and now are separated from you. They 
look back to those days when they lived among you and 
shared your life, with remembrances full of gratitude to 
God and to you. They bear thankful testimony to you in 
presence of the churches ; and they commit to you this, our 
younger brother, assured that his labors will be kindly ap- 
preciated and his happiness affectionately guarded. 

My young friend, I am sure that this people deserve, that 
they will respond to, that they will second, the best work 
you can do for them in this blessed cause ; and they will be, 
I KNOW, as forbearing and tender, as a minister, conscious 
of infirmities and often needing forgiveness, can desire. 
Go among them, therefore, without fear. Give them your 
confidence and your strength. Labor for them and for God 
in a zealous and plain ministry ; encouraged that they will 
be your reward here, and he your recompense in heaven. 
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BtlftTtttt^N AND FRt£m>8: 

The c6urse of providence has brought us to the 
ivf ill which 1 appear before yoti in the relation Of your 
ttinfeter for the last time. I cannot suffer it to pass by and 
isfeparatfe us without a parting word. The bond which has 
to happily connected us, was consecrated in this holy place 
"trith ftmtial ceremony, and many words of religious solem- 
nity. It ought not to be severed in silence. And I would 
ihake an unaecustomed effort, that these walls may once 
taorfe tefeOund with my voice, while I commune with yon on 
thfe past, tnd utter the sentiments which belong to the 
present. 

The bond between ininister and people is neur and peci*- 
liar. It Ought not to be formed inconsiderately ; it mcM 
not be broken rashly. Strong, deep, fervent affections ar^ 
bound up with k; tender and intimate feelings isurround 
and hallow it. When bonfirmed by time and intimacy, if it 
should be rudely ruptured, many hearts are torn ; even 
when gently severed, many hearts bleed. Our separation 
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•--p^bleaBed be He who in judgment always remetnbera merey 
—is not sudden nor abrupt — is not the consequa^oe of 
dissension, dissatisfaction, or division — has not been sought 
or desired on either side. It is the gradual result of cir» 
cumstances, ordered not by man, but by an unoontroUabie 
Providence, which arrested the minister in the midst of his 
labors, when he was engaged in them with more than usual 
satisfacticm, and more than usual encouragement; — a prov« 
idence, which, having withdrawn him from your service, 
presented to you, at once« a man on whom your hearts could 
rest, and provided for Mm another sphere of duty. We 
separate, therelbre, in unbroken good-will ; and commend 
each other to God as we part, not only from a sense of 
Christian dnty, but with a warm sentiment of brotherly af- 
fection. It is a reason lor devout gratitude to^ay, that, 
with all the trials which have borne vqpon us, and intro 
dnced this event, we have been i^ared that bitterest of all 
— alienation and dissension. 

It is impossible, on the arrival of a moment like this -<* 
when one scene of life closes, and one long period of ac- 
conntableness is made up for judgment — not to look back 
and survey that period with anxious retrospection. In doing 
this, many reflections crowd upon the mind which may not 
be communicated to others ; and some which it would be 
wrong not to utter. Of such I would speak briefly, as in 
the midst of friends who will not misunderstand me, nor 
require an apology for the egotism of the occasion. 

If I were to mention all that I diso^rn in the past, of 
error, negligence, unfaithfulness, on my own part, I should 
only unneeessarilf |»ain yoa, and perhaps seem to be makiog 
an exhibition of humility. But some of you will noder«- 
etand me when I say, that I feed I need tiieir forgrvsaiees for 
instances of what must luwe seemed to them cnlpahte 

24 
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remiwn^s; ^nd I cannot be at ease, except by hoping that 
they have granted it. Indeed, no one, who has not expe- 
rienced the difficulty of always doing all that is to be dcme 
in the complicated and trying walks' of the pastoral office, 
can guess with what bitterness a minister is sometimes com- 
pelled to reproach himself, and how the kind i^probation 
of his frilends serves only to humble and rebuke him under ^ 
a consciousness that he ill deserves it. For you — you 
have borne with my weakness, overlooked my neglects, beea 
liberal to my necessities, candid to my faults. I can only 
thank you for that indulgence which has made my path' pleas- 
antness and peace ; and beseech you to cheer the way of 
my successor with similar kindness. 

Yet, whatever may have been my failure in executing the 
plan of my ministry, with the plan itself I perceive no re^ 
son to be dissatisfied. Being persuaded that the private 
duties of personal and pastoral intercourse are, at least, as 
important as the public exercises of the pulpit, and in fact 
necessary to their efficiency and success, it has been my 
wish and purpose to give much of my time and affections 
peculiarly to this sphere of action. If I have done any 
good, I attribute it almost entirely to the opportunities and 
power which I have in this way gained. That I have done 
no more, I feel now to be mainly owing to remissness, irres- 
olution, and want of exact method in prosecuting this, the 
most difficult as well as important department of the minis- 
ters labors. 

The same may be said in regard to the instruction of the 
children and youth of the congregation, — always an es- 
sential and favcM'ite part of my plan, though pursued with so 
little systematic perseverance. 

As regards the manner in which I have proposed to dis- 
charge the great function of preaching God's word, it has 
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simply been my endeavor to administer a suitable mixture 
of doctrinal instruction and moral exhortation ; to state dis- 
tinctly what seem to be the truths of revelation, accom- 
panied always with expositions and illustrations from the 
Scriptures, and with explicit application to the characters 
and consciences of those who hear. I have wished to give 
you neither doctrinal discussions nor moral speculations in 
any other form than as drawn from the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and singly designed to affect our hearts and lives. 
Undoubtedly I have failed of realizing my own standard ; 
but I look back with shame to every instance in which I 
allowed any circumstances to lead me astray from this right 
and true path into a more showy but less profitable method. 
If I thus survey with mixed feelings the conduct of my 
ministry, in a similar manner do I regard its success. In 
some respects it.is grateful to me, in some respects it is sad. 
I think that I have seen, upon the whole, a general improve- 
ment in the religious condition of the congregation. Some 
individuals I have witnessed making noiseless, and steady, 
persevering progress in a religious character. Some I have 
seen reformed from worldliness and sin, and changed into 
conscientious followers of the Christian life. Some I have 
seen growing up from childhood to manhood, uniformly at- 
tached to the truth, and influenced by a regard to God. I 
have witnessed, in general, a punctual attendance on public 
worship, and have found encouragement from many who 
sought edification at more private religious exercises during 
the week. A larger proportion than formerly have been in- 
duced to profess their faith at the Lord's table ; and if many 
still refrain without sufficient apology, I am willing at least 
to share the blame of their neglect ; for if I had done my 
whole duty in regard to that ordinance, who can tell but 
they might have done theirs? Finally, in plans of general 
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good, and eoatribmions for religions charity, I hare never 
wanted coantenance and aid ; and tboagh not among the 
wealthiest, I will not deny myself the pleasure of saying, 
that the Second Church has been among the readiest and 
most liberal of givers. 

In these particulars I hare expressed, and do eipress, my 
satisfaction -^ devoutly thankful to God that he appointed 
me to labor where my labors were seconded, and I could 
see that I did not toil wholly in vain. 

Yet, friends and brethren, I should be false to yon and to 
the truth, should I leave you with the pleasant impression 
that there is nothing to be rebuked, lamented, or improved 
among you* Alas ! it cannot be so ; and it will be a useful 
exercise for you also to look back impartially to^ay, and 
awaken your consciences ; for you are no less accountable 
than your minister for the connection whic.h is ik>w closing. 
I exhort you, therefore, as in the presence of Him who sees 
all hearts, and as those who must give account, to give 
one hour to consideration to-day. Ask yourselves how far 
you have been faithful to your privileges -— how far you 
have used them diligently to promote your religious knowl- 
edge> and advance your Christian standing? Can you 
perceive that you are better men, more devout, benevolent, 
and thoughtful ? Or have all these years,, with their Sab- 
baths, prayers^ and exhortations, passed over, and left you 
as you were 1 Alas ! is it not to be feared that there are 
many among you who can answer these questions with little 
satisfaction? who have moved on year after year unim- 
proved, and are going down to their graves as ignorant and 
imperfect as they were fourteen years ago ? Will they not 
look at themselves now ? Will they not heed- a parting 
exhortation, though they have heard so many in vaint To- 
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day^ at least, let them not harden their hearts. ^' For what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? " ♦ 

Bttt there are others to whom I look with pleasure and 
c<mgratulation. I have witnessed the growth of their faith, I 
have seen the advancement of their virtue, I have known 
their perseverance in good works. To them I say. Go on, 
and the Lord go with you in peace and strength. And yet, 
what I say unto all, I say al?o unto them — Watch. 

And now, brethren, my work among you is ended. Such 
as it has been, it is over. For you, and for me, the account 
is sealed up for a solemn judgment. The day is coming 
which will try it as with fire, and disclose to us its true 
character, with all its lasting consequences. Join me, 
brethren, in the prayer, that God will show mercy in that 
day! 

Meantime, we are to finish our mortal probation apart. 
Yet I cannot feel that I shall be separated from you. This 
house will long seem to me my own religious home, and 
those who worship here, the members of my own religious 
household. Still, as returns the hallowed day, my spirit 
will come up among you, as it has done^from across the 
ocean, and amid the worship of strange lands, to join in 
your praises, and bend with you at the mercy-seat. And 
when the day shall arrive that these temples have mouldered, 
and all earthly worship ceased, — when the scattered con- 
gregations of the saints shall assemble together with the 
church of the first-born in heaven, — then, too, it is my hope 
and prayer that we shall be found side by side in the wor- 
ship of eternity, and accompany one another still in that 

* These words were the text of Mr. £merfon'f sermon preached 
Just before the delivery of this Address. 

34» 
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Mreer of infinitft progrMS and fpiricad giorj whreh we 
commenced together here. 

In this hope, I Ud you — as your minister — furewell. I 
rejoice that I do not leare you alone, but to the guidance 
of able hands, and the instruction of faithful lips. CJod 
bestow upon your minister, and upon you, the choicest of 
spiritual blessings! May he lead, support, encourage, 
cheer, and save you! May the spirit of Christ dwell in 
you richly with all wisdom ; and the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, abide among you, and sanctify 
tou always! 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



Ir presenting to the leligiooB public this little book,* the writer 
has only to say, that be undertook it because he thought that a 
work of this character was needed and would be welcome. During 
his active ministry, he had often felt the want of a book on per- 
sonal religion, different, in some respects, from any which had 
fallen in his way ; and when compelled by ill health to relinquish 
his pastoral cares, he attempted to beguile some of the languid 
hours of a weary convalescence by efforts at composing such a 
one. The result has come v^ far short of the idea which he had 
formed in his mind. The book was written at distant and uncer- 
tain intervals, upon journeys and in public houses, and has been 
now revised for the press in the midst of other cares, which have 
allowed no time for giving it the completeness he desired. Yet, as 
it belongs to a class of writings of whose importance he has the 
highest sense, and the multiplication of which, as well as the in- 
crease of a taste for their perusal, he esteems in the highest 
measure desirable, — he ventures to hope that this slight effort 
will not be wholly lost ; and that it may at least do something 
towards exciting others to a preparation of more efficient works, 
which shall nourish the spirit of devotion, and extend the power of 
practical faith. 

Cambridge, May 16, 1831. 



* The '< Christian Character'' waa originally published in a small 
▼olome. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I AM anxious to bespeak the reader's right attention before 
he enters on. the following pages. They have been written 
only for those who are sincerely desirous of knowing them- 
selves, and are bent upon forming a religious character. 
They can be of little interest or value to any other person, 
or if read with any other view than that of self-improve- 
ment. I venture, therefore, to entreat every one, into 
whose hands the book may fall, to peruse it, as it has been 
written, not for entertainment, but for moral edification ; 
to read it at those seasons when he is seriously disposed, 
and can reflect upon the important topics presented to his 
view. I am solicitous to aid him in the formation of his 
Christian character, and about every other result I am in- 
different. 

I would even presume, further, to warn one class of read- 
ers, and that not a small one, against a danger which lurks 
even in their established respect for religion. That general 
regard for it, which grows out of the circumstances of edu- 
cation and the habits of society, may be mistaken for a re- 
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ligioafl Blate of mind ; jet it is perfectly consistent with 
religious indifference. A man may sincerely honor, adro- 
cate, and uphold the religion of ChriA on account of its 
'general influence, its beneficial puUic tendency, its humane 
and civilizing consequences, without at all subjecting his 
own temper and life to its laws, or being in any proper sense 
a subject of the peculiar happiness (t imparts. This is 
perhaps not an infrequent case. Men need to be made 
sensible that religion is, a personal thing, a matter of per- 
sonal application and experience. UolesB it is so consid- 
ered, it will scarcely be va object of earnest pursuit, or of 
fervent, hearty interest, nor can it exert its true and thor- 
ough influence on the character. Indeed, its desirable in- 
fluence upon the state of society can be gained only through 
this deep personal devotion to it of individuals ; because 
none but this is genuine religion, and the genuine only can 
exhibit the genuine power. 

I know of nothing to be more earnestly desired, than that 
men should cease to look upon religion as designed for 
others, and should come to regard it as primarily affecting 
themselves ; that they should first and most seriously study 
its relation to their own hearts, and be above all things 
anxious about their own characters. His is but a partial 
and unsatisfactory faith, which is concerned wholly with 
the state of society in general, tuid allows him to neglect 
the discipline of his own affections and the culture of his 
own spiritual nature. He is but poorly fitted to honor or 
promote the cause of Chtist, who has not first subjected his 
own soul to his holy government. There are men enough, 
when Christianity is prevalent and honorable, to lend it their 
countenance and pay it external homage. We want more 
thorough, consistent exemplifications of its purity, benevo- 
lence, and flpirituality. These can be found only in men. 
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who love it Ibr its own sake, and Iwcause it is '^ die wisdom 
of God and the power of God unto salvation/' and not 
simply because it is re^ectaUe in the eyes of the world, 
and fav:orable to the deceiH^ and order of the comnK»« 
weaHh. It is for those who are seeking this end, and for 
sucfe only, that I write. ^ 



CHAPTER I. 

■ 

TH£ NATURE OF EBUOION, ANB WHAT WE ARE TO SEEK. 

In order to the intelligent and successful pursuit of any 
object, it is necessary, first of all, to have a definite con* 
ception of what we desire to effect or obtafaK, This is 
especially important in the study of -religion, both because 
of the extent and variety of the subject itself, and because 
<^ the very different apprehensions of men recocting it. 
Many are disheartened and ikil, in consequence of setting 
out with wrong views and false expectations ; from which 
cause religion itself suffors, being made answerable f<Hr 
failures which are entirdy owing to the unreasonable anti- 
cipations and ill-directed efinrts of those who enlisted in her 
service, but did not persevere in it. 

Let us begin, then, with considering what is the object 
at which we aim when we seek a religious charact^. 

Religion, in a general sense, is founded on man's relation 
and accountableness to his Maker ; and it consists in cher- 
ishing the sentiments and performing the dutks which 
thence result, and which belong to the other relations to 
beings whtcfa God has appointed him to snstain. 
25 
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Concerning these relations, sentiments, and daties, we 
are instructed in the Scriptures, especially in the New Tes* 
tament Religion, with us, is the Christian religion. It is 
found in the teachings and example of Jesus Christ. It 
consists in the worship, the sentiments, and the character, 
which he enjoined, and which he illustrated in his own 
person. 

What you are to seek, therefore, is, under the guidance 
of Jesus Christ, to feel your relation to God, and to live 
under a sense of responsibility to him ; to cultivate assid- 
uously those sentiments and affections which spring out of 
this responsible and filial relation, as well as those which 
arise out of your coiuiection with other men as his ofl^ 
spring ; to perform all the duties to him and them, which 
appertain to this character and relation ; and to cherish that 
heavenward tendency of mind, which should spring from a 
consciousness of possessing an immortal nature. He who 
does all this is a religious man, or, in other words, a 
Christian. 

You desire to be a Christian. To this are requisite three 
things : belief in the truths which the gospel reveals ; pos- 
session of the state of mind which it enjoins ; and perform- 
ance of the duties which it requires : or, I may say, the 
subjection of the mind by faith, the subjection of the heart 
by love, the subjection of the will by obedience. This uni- 
versal submission of yourself to God is what you are to aim 
at. This is religion. 

Observe how extensive a thing it is. It is a principle of 
the mind ; founded upon thought, reflection, inquiry, argu- 
ment; and leading to devotion and duty as most reasonable 
and suitable for intelligent beings. 

It is a sentiment or affection of the heart ; not the cold 
judgment of the intellect alone, in favor of what is right; 
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but a warm, glowing feeling of preference and desire ; a 
feeling which attaches itself in love to the Father of all, 
and to all good beings; which turns duty into inclina- 
tion, and pursues virtue from impulse ; which prefers and 
delights in that which is well pleasing to God, and takes an 
affectionate interest in the things to which the Savior de- 
voted himself. 

It is a rule of life ; it is the law of God ; causing the 
externa] conduct to correspond to the principle which is 
established, and the sentiment which breathes, within; 
bringing every action into a conformity with the divine 
will, and making universal holiness the standard of the 
character. 

The Scriptures represent religion under each of these 
different views. As a principle, it is called Faith ; and in 
this view is faith extolled ai the essential thing for life and 
salvation. We are to " walk by faith." We are " saved 
by faith." As a sentiment, it is styled Love. Love to God 
and man is declared by the Savior to be the substance of 
religioa, and the apostles, especially John and Paul, every 
where represent this universal affection as the essence and 
the beauty of the Christian character. No one can read 
their language, and compare with it the life of Christ, with- • 
out perceiving how essentially true religion is a sentiment 
of the heart. As a /oto or rule, it is spoken of throughout 
the Scriptures. It is a commandment of God, requiring 
obedience. We are " to do'" his will." Christ is the " au- 
thor of salvation to those that obey him." " If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments." " He who keep- 
eth my commandments, he it is that loveth me.'^ 

In the genera} complexion of Scripture, and in many 
particular passages, these several views are united : thus we 
are told that " the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
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loBg-infibring, geaUeneBs, goodness, faith, meekness, teiBh 
prance ; " that the blessing of God belongs to the humble, 
penitent, meek, pure in heart, mefciful, and peaceful ; that 
the Christian character consists in *' whatsocTer is true, hon- 
est, just, pure, lovely, and of good report ; ** in adding to 
** faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and charity ; " and ** in denying ungod- 
liness and worldly hists, and living soberly, righteously, and 
godly." • 

You se^ then, what is the character of the religion which 
jou are seeking. You perceive that it isoplies the absolute 
supremacy of the soul and its interests over all the objects 
and interests of the present state ; and that its primary 
characteristic is a oertaiin state of mind and affections. It 
is not the external conduct, not the observance of the moral 
hiw alone, which constitutes a i^ligious man ; but the pria- 
oiples from which he acts, the motives by which he is gov- 
erned, the state of his heart. A principle of spiritual life 
pervades his intellectual nature, gives a complexion to his 
whole temper, and is the spring of that moral worth, which 
is in other men the result of education, circumstances, or 
interest. He is actuated by a prevailing sense of God, and 
. the desire of a growing resemblance to his moral image. 
He is possessed with the perpetual consciousness of his im- 
mortality, and i» net ashamed to deny himself any of the 
gratifications of the pvesent hour, when thereby he may 
keep his mind more disengaged for the study of truth and 
the conteni|)lation of his highest good. Living thus with 
lus chief sources of h^piness withm him, be bears with 
equanimity the changes and tirials of earth, and' tastes some- 
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thing of the peculiar felicity of heaven, which is *' right- 
eousness, and peace, and joy in a Holy Spirit ; '' and, like 
his Master, who sojourned below, but whose affections were 
above, he does his Father's will as he passes through the 
world, but has treasured up his supreme good in his 
Father's future presence. 

But if you would discern the full excellence and loveli- 
ness of the religious life, do not rest satisfied with studying 
the law, or musing over the descriptions of it. Go to the 
perfect pattern, which has been set before the believer for 
his guidance and encouragement. Look unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of your faith. In him are exhibited all 
the virtues which you are to practise, all the affections and 
graces which you are to cultivate. In him is that rich 
assemblage of beautiful and attractive excellences, which has 
been the admiration of all reflecting men, the astonishment 
and eulogy of eloquent unbelievers, and the guide, consol»- 
tion, and trust, of faithful disciples. In the dignity and 
sweetness which characterize him, how strongly do we feel 
that there is much more than a display of external qualities, 
conformity to a prescribed rule, and graceful propriety of 
outward demeanor ! Nothing is more striking than the evi- 
dent connection of every thing which he said and did wit(i 
something internal. ^ The sentiment and disposition which 
reign within are constantly visible through his exterior de- 
portment ; and we regard his words and his deeds less as 
distinct outward things, than as expressions or representa- 
tions of character. As, in looking on certain countenances, 
we have no thought of color, feature, or form, but simply 
of the moral or intellectual qualities which they suggest, 
so, in contemplating the life of Jesus, we find ourselves 
perpetually looking beyond his mere actions, and fixing our 
thoughts on the qualities which they indicate. His life is 
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bat the expressiTe countenance of his soul. We feel that, 
though in the midst of present things, he is led by princi- 
piety wrapped in thoughts, pervaded by sentiments^ wluch 
are above earth, unearthly ; that he is walking in commun- 
ion with another sphere ; and that the objects around him 
are matters of interest to him no further than as they afford 
materials for the exercise of his benevolence and opportuni- 
ties for donaig bis Father's will. 

This 10 the personification of religion. This is the model 
which you aie to inutate. And it is when you shall be imr 
bued with this spirit ; when you shall be filled with this sen- 
timent ; when your words, actions, and life, shall be only the 
i^ontaneous expression of this state of mind, — it is then 
that you will have attained the religious character, and be- 
come sptrltiially the child of God. You will have built up 
the kingdom of God within you; its purity, its devotion, 
and its peaice, will be shed abroad in your beart, and thence 
will display themselves in the manner? and conduct of 
your life. 

To attain and perfect this character is to be the object of 
your deairei and the business of your life. You must never 
lose sight of it In all that you learn, think, feel, and do, 
you are to. have reference to this end. Whatever t^ids to 
promote this, you are tei cherish and favor. Whatever hiot- 
ders this, or in any degree operates ii^uriously upon it, you 
are to discountenance and shun.^ All that gives bias to 
your passions and appetites, to your incl'ina.tions and 
thoughts, to your opinion of yourself, to., your conduct 
toward others, your private or public employment of your 
time, your business and gains, your recreation and pleas- 
ures, is to be judged of by this standard, and condemned or 
approved accordingly. You are to feel that nothing is of 
such: consequence to you as the Christian character ; that to 
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form this is the very work fi>r which you were sent into the 
world ; that if this be not done, you do nothing, — you had 
better never have been born ; for your li^e is wasted without 
effecting its object, and your soul enters eternity without 
having secured its salvation. The provisions of God's 
mercy are slighted, and for you the Savior has lived and 
died in vain. 

It is plain, then, that the work to which you address your- 
self is arduous as well as delightful. It is not to be done in 
a short time, nor by a few indolent or violent efforts ; not 
by an exercise of speculative reason, nor by an excitement 
of feeling, nor by assent to professions, forms, and rites; 
not by a love of hearing the word preached, nor by atten* 
tion to the morals of ordinary life, nor by steadfastness in 
the virtues which are easy and pleasant; but only by a 
Surrender of the whole man and the entire life to the will 
of God, in faith, affection, and action ; by a thorough imita* 
tion of Jesus in the devout and humble temper of his mind, 
in the spirituality of his 'Iffections, and in the purity and 
loveliness of his conduct. Any thing less than this, any 
partial, external, superficial conformity to a rule of decent 
living or ritual observance, must be wholly insufficient. 
For it cannot mould and rule the character, cannot answer 
the claims of the Creat<Mr upon his creatures, cannot pre- 
pare foi the happiness which Jesus has revealed ; -— a hiq>pi" 
ness so described, and so constituted, that none can be 
fittet) for it, or be capable of enjoying it, but those who he 
earnestly and entirely conformed to the divine will. Who 
can relish the spiritual pleasures of eternity, that has not 
become spiritually minded ? Who could enjoy admission to 
the society of Jesus, and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
that is not like them ? Why should one hope for heaven, 
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Uid how expect to be happy there, if he have not formed a 
taste for its habits of purity, worship, and love ? 

Be hn your guard, therefore, from the first, against setting 
your mark too low. Do not allow yourself to be persuaded 
that any thing less is religion, or will answer for you, than 
its complete and highest measure. Remember that these 
things must be *'m you and abound." The higher you 
aim, the higher you will reach ; but if content with a low 
aim, you will forever fall short. The scriptural word is 
perfection. Strive after that. Never be satisfied while 
short of it, and then you will be always improving. But if 
you set yourself some definite measure of goodness, if 
you prescribe to yourself some limit in devotion and love, 
you will by and by fancy you have reached it, and thus will 
remain stationary in a condition far below what you might 
have attained. Remember, always, that you are capable of 
being more devout, more charitable, more humble, more de- 
voted and earnest in doing good, better acquainted with 
religious truth ; and that, as it i impossible there should be 
any period, to the progress of the human soul, so it is im- 
possible that the endeavor of the soul should b^ too exalted. 
It is because men do not think of this, or do not practically 
apply it, that so many, even of those who intend to govern 
themselves by religious motives, remain so lamentably defi- 
cientan excellence. They adopt a low or a partial stand- 
ard, and strive after it sluggishly, and thus come 'to a period 
in religion before they arrive at the close of life. ' Happy 
they who are so filled with longings after spiritual good, that 
they go on improving to the end of their days. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OUR POWVSR TO OBTAIN THAT WHICH WE SEEK. 

The aceount which has been given of religion in the 
preceding chapter shows it to be consonant to man^ nature, 
and suited to the faculties with which God has endowed 
him. His soul is formed £br religion, and the gospel has 
been adapted to the constitution of his soul. His under- 
standing takes cognizance of its truths, his conscience 
applies them, his afiections are capable of becoming inter- 
ested in them, and hts will of bei&g subject to them. There 
can be no moment of existence^ aftar he has come to the 
exercise of his rational facuUies, at which this is not the 
case. As aoon bs he can lore and obey his parents, he can 
love and obey God ; and this is religion. The capacity of 
doing the one is the capacity of doing the other. 

It is true, the latter is not so universally done as the 
former ; but the caBse is not, that religion is unsuited to the 
youo^, but that their attention is engrossed by vinble objects 
and present pleasures. Occupied with these, it requires 
effort and painstaking to direct the mind to invisible things ; 
to turn the attention from the objects which press them on 
every side, to the aibstraet, spiritual objects of faith. Hence 
it is easy to see that the want of e^ly religion is owing, 
primarily, to the circumstances in which childhood is 
placed^ and, next, .to remissness in education. Worldly 
thingjs Mre hehre the child's eye, and minister to its gratifi- 
cation every hour and every minute ; but religious things 
are presented to it only in a formal and. dry way once a 
week. The things of the world are made to constitute its 
pleasttres ; those of retigion are made its tasks. It is made 
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to feel its dependence on a parent's love every hour ; but is 
seldom reminded of its dependence on God, and then, per- 
haps, only in some stated lesson, which it learns by com- 
pulsion, and not in the midst of the actual engagements and 
pleasures of its little life. It partakes of the caresses of its 
human parents, and cannot remember the time when it was 
not an object of their tenderness; so that their image is 
interwoven with its very existence. But' God it has never 
seen, and has seldom heard of him ; his name and presence 
are banished from common conversation, and inferior and 
visible agents receive the gratitude for gifts which come 
from him. So also the parent's authority is immediate and 
visibly exercised, and obedience grows into the rule and 
habit of life. But the authority of God is not displayed in 
any sensible act or declaration ; it is only heard of at set 
times and in set tasks; and thus it fails of becoming min- 
gled with the principles of conduct, or forming a rule and 
habit of subjection. In a word, let it be considered how little 
and how infrequently the idea of God is brought home to the 
child's mind, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
and how little is done to make him the object of love and obe- 
dience, in comparison with what is done to unite its affec- 
tions to its parents ; while, at the same time, the spirituality 
and invisibility of the Creator render it necessary that even 
more should be done ; and it will be seen that the want of an 
early and spontaneous growth of the religious character is 
not owing to the want of original capacity for religion, but 
is to be traced to the unpropitious circumstances in which 
childhood is passed, and the want of uniform, earnest, pei^ 
severing instruction. 

I have made this statement for two reasons. First, be- 
cause I think it points out the immense importance of a re- 
ligious education, and is an urgent call upon parents for 
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greater diligence in this duty. No parent will deliberately 
say, in excuse for his neglect, that his children are inca- 
pable of apprehending and performing their duty to God. 
He will perceive that the same operation of circumstances 
and of unceasing influences, which has made them devoted 
to him, would make them devoted to God ; and religion is 
that state jof mind toward God which a gopd child exer- 
cises toward a parent. It is the same princi{de and the 
same affections, fixing themselves on an infinitely higher 
object. Let parents be aware of this, and they will feel 
the call and the eifcouragement to a more systematic and 
affectionate attention to the religious instruction of their 
children. 

I have made this statement, moreover, because it offers a 
guide to those who have passed through childhood without 
permanent religious impressions, and are now desirous of 
attaining them. It is principally for such that I write. 
They may be divided into many classes ; some more and 
some less distant from the kingdom of God ; some profli- 
gate, some indifferent ; some with much goodness of out- 
ward performance, but with no internal principle pf faith 
and piety; and some without even external conformity to 
right. But however differing in their past course of life, 
and in the peculiar habits and di^ositibns which charac- 
terize them, in one thing they now agree, — they are sen- 
sible of their errors and sins, and desire to apply themselves 
to that true and living way, which shall lead them to the 
favor of God and everlasting life. They feel that there is a 
great work to be done, a great change to be effected, either 
internally or externally, or both, and they are desirous to 
learn in what manner it shall be accomplished. 

To such persons the statement which I have made above 
may be useful. Let them look back to it, and reflect upon 
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k. God has given them powers far doing the work which 
he has assigned to them. That work is expressed in one 
word — thq compreb^ftsire name Religien, That work 
they should have begun and perseveringly pursued from 
their earliest days. But they have done otherwise. Tfaey- 
faare wander^ from duty, and been nnfaithfiil to God. 
They have gone hx frmn him, tike the -nnwiBi prodigal, 
and wasted the portion he gave them in vicious or unprofit- 
able pursuits. They have cultivated the animal life ; they 
have lived ** accordmg to the flesh.** 'They need to culti- 
vate the spiritual life ; to live " accoAing' to the Spirit.'^ 
There is an animal life, and there is a spiritual life. Man 
is bom into the first at the birth <^ his body ; he is bom 
into the seccmd when he subjects himself to the power of 
religion, and prefers his rational and immortal to his sen- 
sual nature. During his earliest days, he is an animal only, 
pursuing, like other animals, the wants -and desires of htis 
body, and consulting his present gratification and immediate 
interest. But it is not designed that he shall ccmtinue thus. 
He is made fer something better and higher. He has a 
nobler nature and nobler interests. He must learn to live 
for these ; and this learning to feel and value his spiritual 
nature, and to live for eternity — this change fi'omihe animal 
and earthly existence of infancy to a rational, moral, spirit- 
iial existence, — this is to be born into the spiritual life. 
This is a renovation of principle and purpose through which 
every one must pass. Every one must thus turn fi-om his 
natural devotion to things earthly to a devotion to things 
heavenly. This diange it is the object of the gospel to 
effect ; and we seek no less than this, when we sedk the 
influence of the gospel on our souls. 

Now, the persons of whom I am speaking have not yet 
acquired this new taste and principle. It has made, with 
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them, no part of the process of edueatiofi. It is yet to be 
acquired They are denrous of acquiring it. Let tbem 
first be persuaded of its absolute necessity, iTutil this is 
felt, nothing can be effectually done. Without it, there 
will he no such strenuous effort for religious attainment as 
is necessary to success. Many perscms hare at times, some 
havte frequvhtly, a certain conviction upon their minds, that 
they are not passing their lives as they ought, and they make 
half a resolution to do difierently. They are ill-content 
with their condition; they long to be free from the re- 
proaches of conscience ; they wish to be assnrei <iiat ^eir 
souls are safe. But, although uneasy and dissatisfied, they 
take DO steps toward jfoproving their condition, because 
they have no proper persuasion of its absolute necessity. 
They must be de^ly convinced of this. They must strong- 
ly feel that a state of indifference is a state of danger ; ^at 
they are -on the brink of ruin, so long as they are alienated 
from God, and governed by passion, appetite, and indina^ 
tion, ratiier than a sense of duty, ^nd snch is the power 
of habit, that they in vain hope to be delir^ed from^its 
bondage, and to become consistent followers of Christ, 
unless a strong feeling shall lead ^em to make a resolute, 
energetic effort. If they allow themselves to fancy that it 
will be time enough by and by ; that, after all, the case is 
not very desperate, but «an be remedied at any time; and 
that it would be a pity yet to abandon their pieasant vices — 
then there is no hope for them. They are cherishing the 
most dangerous of all states of mind -— a state which fur^ 
vents all real desire for improvement, is continually weak- 
ening their power of change, and absdutely destroys the 
prospect of amendment. They must :begin the remedy by 
a persuasion of its necessity. They must feel it so strongly, 
Hiat they ofumot rest content without immediately subjecting 
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themselves to the dcwiiiiioa of religion, — as a starving man 
feels the necessity of immediately applying to the search for 
food. No man will give himself to the thoughts, studies, 
devotions, and charities, of a religious life, who does not 
find them essential to the satisfaction and peace of his mind ; 
that is, who is satisfied without them. Cherish, therefore, 
the conviction of this necessity. Cultivate by -every pos- 
Mble means a deep persuasion of the truth, that the service 
.and lOve of God are the only sufiicient sources of happiness ; 
and that only pain and shame can await him who withholds 
his soul from the light and purity for which it was made. 

Feeling thus the importance of a religious life, let them 
next be persuaded that its attaino^ent is entirely in their 
power. It is but to use the faculties which God has given 
them, in the work and with the aid which * God has ap- 
pointed. No one will venture to say that he is incapable of 
this. A religious life, as we have seen, grows out of the 
relations in which man stands to God and his fellow-n^n ; 
and as he is made accountable for the performance of the 
duties of these relations, it is impossible that he is not ore- 
ated capable of performing them. It were as reasonable to 
urge that a child cannot love and obey its father and mother, 
as that a man cannot love and obey God. 

Yet it so happens, that some profess to be deterred from 
a religious course by the apprehensicm that it is not in their 
power ; it is something which it must be given them to do ; 
a work which must be wrought in them by a supernatural 
energy ; they must wait till their time has come. But every 
apology for irreligion, founded on reas<ms like this, is evi- 
dently deceptive. It proceeds upon wrong notions respect- 
ing the divine aid imparted to man. That this aid is needed, 
and is given in the Christian life, is a true and comforting 
doctrine. But that it is to supersede human exertion, that it 
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is a reason for indolence and religious neglect, is a false and 
pernicious notion, — countenanced, I will venture to affirm, 
by no one wl\pse qpinion or example is honored or fdlowed 
in the Christian church; On the contrary, all agree in de- 
claring, with the apostle, that, while " God works in us to 
will and to do,'' we are to ** work out our own salvation ; " 
and to do it with ** fear and treikibling," because, afler all, 
these divine influences will be vain without our own dili- 
gence. 

In soma persons, this notion takes the form of a real or 
fancied humility. They fear {est they be found seeking sal- 
vation through their own works, and relying on their own 
meritsi But what a strange humility this, which leads to a 
disregard of the divine will, and disobedience to the divine 
commands ; which virtujU/ says, ** I will continue in sin, 
that grace may abound " ! ' Let me ask, too; Who will trust 
to receive salvation without actual obedience ? Where is it 
promised to those who vnli do nothing in the way of self* 
government and active virtue ? Where is it offered to any, 
but those who seek it by '' bringing forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance," and by '^ patient continuance in well-doing " ? 

And let none fear lest this make void the grace of God. 
For how is it that grace leads to salvation ? Is it by arbi- 
trarily fitting the soul for it, and ushering it into heaven 
without its own cooperation % Or is it not rather by open- 
ing a free highway to the kingdom of life, through which 
all may walk and be saved ? This is what the Savior has 
done ; he has made the path of life accessible and plain, has 
thrown open the gate of heaven, has taught men how to 
enter in and reach their bliss. Whoever pursues this path, 
and enters '' through the gate into the city," is saved by 
grace. For though he has used his own powers to travel on 
this highway, yet he did not establish that highway ; nor 
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ooald be hAre" tniv^ned it wMxnrt gnklaiice and aiik; nor 
could he luiTO opened for himaelf the doer of. entrattee. 
Heaven i^ stHl a firee ^ft, kiasimicli as it.ia gramted by 
ii^ite beoigfttty to those who did not, do not^ aad eazmot 
deserve H. Yet there are certain coaditioBS to be per- 
formed; and to refuse the perforsiance of those condi- 
tions, on the plea that yoa thus derogate from the mercy of 
God, and do sometfiing to purchase or merit happiness, is a 
madness which ought to be strenuously exposed, or it will 
leave you to perish in your suis. • 

These two things, then, B|ay be regarded as axioms of 
the religious life ; first, that a man's own labors are essential 
to his salvation ; second, that his utmost virtue does noth- 
ing toward purchasing or meriting sabadon* When he has 
done all his duty, he is still, ifll <^ Savior declares, but m 
*' unprofitable •ervant" He has been more than recom- 
pensed by the biessings of this presmit life. That the hi^ 
pinesa of an eternal state may be attained, in addition to 
these^ is a provision of pure grace ; and it is mere iiuonity 
to neglect the duties of religion through any fear lest you 
should seem to be seeking heaven on the ground of your 
own desert Virtue would be your duty, though you were 
to perish forever at the grave ; and Aat God has opened to 
his children the prospect of a future inheritance infinitely 
dispropoFtioBed to their merit, is only a further reason for 
making virtue your first and chief pursuit.. 

It is true, there is great infirmity in human nature ; and 
you will find yourself perplexed and harassed by tempta- 
tions fi*om without and within. Passion, appetite, pleasure, 
and care, solicit and urge you, and render it not easy to keep 
yourself unspotted from the world. But what then ? Does 
this excuse the want of exertion T Is this a good reaaeo 
kg eiUijog idly with folded anas, aad saymg, It i» idl vain ; 
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I am wretchedly weak ; I cannot undertake this work till 
God gives me strength ? BelieTe me, there is no humility 
in this. Think of yourself and of your deserts as humbly 
as you please ; but to think so meanly of the powers ^ God 
has given you, as to deem them insufficient for the work he 
has assigned you, is less humility than ingratitude and want 
of faith. Nothing is truer than this, — that your work is 
proportioned to your powers,- and your tl'ials to your strength. 
''No temptation hath taken you tot such as is common 
to man ; hut God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 
tempted above that ye are a|>le ; but will, with the tempta- 
tion, also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to bear 
it." Here is the manifestation of peculiar grace ; when a 
sincere and humble spirit, in its earnest search for the true 
way, encounters obstaclej^ Itardships, and opposition, at this 
mommit it is that aid from on high is ipterposed. The 
promise to Paul is fulfilled, " My strength is made perfect in 
weakness.'' " The Spirit helpeth our infirmities." Let it be, 
then, that human nature is weak; no work is appointed 
greater than its power, and it *' can do all things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth." 

Be thoroughly persuaded, theref<M:e, that the work before 
you is wholly within your power. Nothing has a more 
palsying effect on one's exi^rtions in any enterprise, than the 
doubt whether he be equal to it. Something like c<»ifi- 
dence is necessary to enable him to pursue it vigorously 
and perseveringly. It is as necessary in action as the 
apostle represents it to be in prayer. ''He that wavereth 
<Mr doubteth is like a wave of the sea, driven by the wind 
tatd tossed." But when he has confidence, as the Christian 
may have, that lus strength is equal to his task, that he 
cannot fail if he resolutely go forward, and that all hinder- 
ances must dis^ipear before a steady and industrious zeal, 

26* 
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which leui* upon Qod, and is strong in the poiver of the 
Jjotd, then he presses on with alacrity, encounters trials 
without alarm, and is ** steadfast, immoTaUe, always aboond- 
in the work of the Lord ; knowing that his labor is not in 
▼ain -in the Lord ; ** for that nothing but his own fiuih ean 
bar him out of heaven^ or cause him to fail of eternal life. 

And all this is perfeetlv conmstent with the deepest 
humility, and the profoundest sense of depaid^ice on 
God. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB 8TATB 0# MIND IN WHICH THE INQITIRER SnOtHLD 

SUSTAIN HIMSELF. 

All this, I say, is perfectly consistent with the deepest 
humility and most unassuming dependence uptm God. if 
it were not, it would be false and wrong ; £of an humble and 
dependent disposition is a prime requisite in the Christian — 
a grace to be especially cultivated at the beginning of the 
religious course. It is concerning thk state oi mind that 
we are now to speak. 

Deep religious impressions are always accompanied by a 
sense of personal unworthiness, and not unfrequently com- 
mence with it. It is man's acquaintance with hinradf, 
which leads him most earnestly to seek the acquaintance of 
God, and to perceive the need of his favor. The sense of 
sin ; the feeling that his life has not been right ; that his 
heart is not pure ; that his thoughts, dispositions, appetites, 
passions, have not been duly regulated; that he has lived 
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ftooef ding to his own will, and not that of God ; that, if 
laken ilrom his worldly possessions, he has no other object 
of desire ajod affection to which his heart could cling ; if 
called to judgment lor the ase of his powers and privileges, 
he must bo speechless and hopeless ; -^ all this rises solemnly 
to his mindy and sinks him low under a sense of ill desert 
and shame. He sees that he might have been, ought to 
have been^ better ; that he might have been, ought to have 
been, obedient to God, and a follower of all that is good. 
He cannot excuse himself to himself Every effort to palli- 
ate his guilt only shows him its aggravati<Hi ; and he cries 
out, with the penitent prodigal, *^ Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to 
be called thy son." He has offended against knowledge 
and (^portunity, and in q»ite of instruction and warning. 
He looks back to the early and innocent days, when, if his 
Savior had been on earth, he might have taken him to his 
arms, and said, *' Of such is the kingdom of God." But, 
alas ! how has he been changed ! He has parted with that 
innocence, he has strayed from the kingdom of heaven, he 
has defiled and lost the image of his Maker. While he 

« 

dwells (HI this thought of what he was, and what he might 
have become, and contrasts it with what he is, he is filled 
with remorse. He exaggerates to himself all his failings ; 
paints, in blacker colors than even the truth all his iniquir 
ties ; counts himself the chief of sinners ; and is almost 
veady to dei^air of mercy. 

When the mind is strongly agitated in this way, it is sur- 
prising how the characters of very different men become, as 
it were, equalized. Of many individuals, differing in the 
most various ways as regards the number and nature, the 
magnitude and circumstances, of their offences, and most 
widriy separated in the actual scale of demerit, each, at such 
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a season, regards himself as the most gttiltj of men. Some* 
times the high-wrought expressions, in which the victim of 
remorse vents the excruciating anguish of his mind, are 
accounted affectation and hypocrisy. But there can be no 
good reason to doubt that they are entirely sincere. The 
man honestly describes himself as he seems to himsdf at 
the time. He t5, in his own eyes, the wretch he draws. 
And this is very easily explained. He sees, at one view, ail 
his past sins, open and secret; his thoughtlessness, ingrati- 
tude, negligence, and omissions ; his depraved inclinations, 
evil desires, and cherished lusts ; which no one else knows, 
and which no one else could compare, as he can, with his 
privileges and obligations. All these he sets by the side, 
not of the hidden and private life of others, but of their 
decent public demeanor. He compares them, too, not with 
the standard of worldly, outward morality, but with the 
strict, searching, holy requisitions of the law of God. And 
in such a comparison, at such a moment, he cannot but re- 
gard himself as most unworthy and depraved. 

And we need not be too anxious at once to correct this 
feeling. The abasement is well ; for no one can feel'guilt 
too strongly, or abhor sin too deeply. The time will come 
when he will learn to follow the direction of the apostle, 
and " think of himself soberly, as he ought to think." Bat 
at this first fair inspection of the deformities of his charac- 
ter, it is not to be expected that he should make his estimate 
with perfect sobriety. Only let every thing be done to 
guide, and soothe, and encourage him, and nothing to ex- 
asperate his self-condemnation, or drive him to insanity or 
despair. 

But such a state of mind as I have described, though not 
uncommon, and by many cherished as the most desirable 
and suitable at the commencement of the religious life, is 
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by DO meoDS uamrfld at that period, and cannot be regard- 
ed as essential;. The ei|>erieBce of different individuals in 
this respect greatly varies, and is much affected by temper 
and dispesitioQ, as well as by other circumstances. Many 
excellent Christians have never been subjected to those 
violent and torturing emoticms, which have shaken and conr 
vnlsed others. Their course has been placid and serene, 
tfaou^ solemn and humble. They have felt their sin, and 
have mourned beneath it, and in deep humiliation have 
sought its forgiveneas; but without any thing of terrified 
emotion at gloomy despond^icy. They have been gently 
won to truth by the mild invitations of parental love, with- 
out needing the fearful denunciations of punishment and 
wrath to awaken them. This difference among individuals 
is owing partly, as I said, to constitutional difference of tem- 
perament, vrhieh renders it impossible that the same repre- 
sentations should affect all alike ; and partly to the difSsr- 
ent HKxtes in which religion is presented to different minds ; 
having fivst appeared to some in its harsher features, as to 
the Jews on Sinai, and to others in the milder form of a 
Savior's compassion. But, however this may be, and how- 
ever the humiliation of one may wear a different complex- 
ion from that of another, it is a state of mind sincere and 
heartfelt in all, to be studiously cherished, and to be made 
permanent in the character. 

In the beginning of the Christian life, this feeling assumes 
the form of anxiety, as it afterward leads to watchfobiess. 
This word may, perhaps as well as any, describe the state 
of those for whom I am writing. They are anxious about 
themselves, about their characters, their condition, their 
prospects. They are anxious to know what they shall do to 
be saved, and to gain satisfactory assurance that th^ shall 
be pardimed and accepted of God. This is a most reascm- 
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able 8oiicitade« What can be more reasonable than such a 
solicitude for the greatest and most lasting good of man-? 
What more becoming a rational creatnre, whose eternal 
welfare is dependent on his own choice between^good and 
evil, than this desire to know and pursue the right? this 
earnest thoughtfulness respecting his condition? and this 
inquiry for the true end of his being ? If a person, hith- 
erto thoughtless, is in this state of mind, he is^to be ocm- 
gratulated upon it We are to be thankful to God in his 
behalf, that another immortal soul is awake to its responra- 
bility, and seeking real happiness. We would urge him to 
cherish the feelings which possess him; not with melan- 
choly despondency ; not with superstitious gloom ; not with 
unmanly and unmeaning debasement; but with thoughtfol, 
self>distrusting concern, with deliberate study f(Mr the path 
of duty, and a resolute purpose not to swerve from it. 

Remember that much depends, I might say every thing 
depends, on the use you make of this your present disposi- 
tion. Be futhful to it, obey its promptings, let it form in 
you the habit of devout reflection and religious action, and 
all must be well. The issue will be the Christian character, 
and the soul's salvation. But refuse to cherish this disposi- 
tion, drive it from you, smother and silence it, and you will 
probably do yourself an everlasting injury. It is like put- 
ting out a fire which has just been lighted, and which may 
with difficulty be kindled again. It is trifling with the sen- 
sibility of conscience, it is bringing hardness upon your 
heart; and there is less prospect that you will afterward 
arrive at an habitual and controlling regard for your reli- 
gious interests. This it is to ** quench the Spirit," 

Be sensible, therefore, that this is a critical moment in 
the history of your character ; that it is in many respects the 
decisive point at which your destiny is to be determined. 



^ 
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For now it is, in all probability, that the bias of your mind 
is to be determined for good or evil. Be sensible, then, 
how necessary it is that you keep aliv^, and cultivate by all 
possible means, this tenderness of heart. Avoid every pur- 
suit, engagement, and company, which you find to be 
inconsistent with it, or unfavorable to it, or tending to de- 
stroy it. Scenes at other times innocent should now be 
shunned, if they operate to turn the current of your affec- 
tions ; for you are engaging in a great work, the giving 
your heart a permanent bias toward Ood, and it ought not 
to be interrupted. While this is doing, you can well afford 
to withdraw from many scenes you might otherwise fre- 
quent; and, indeed, you can ill afford the risk of exposing 
yourself to their influence. 

It may be well to observe another caution. Say nothing 
of your thoughts and feelings to any, but one or two confi- 
dential friends. Many a religious character has been 
spoiled in the forming, by too much talk with too many 
persons. The best religious character is formed in retire- 
ment, by much silent reflection, and private reading and 
prayer. What the soul needs above ail things, is to com- 
mune with itself and with God ; then it is estabhshed, 
strengthened, settled. But if a man go out from his closet, 
and seek for instruction and guidance by talking with all 
who will talk with him, he fritters away his feelings; his 
frame becomes less deeply and essentially^ spiritual ; words 
take the place of sentiment ; and he is very likely to become 
a talkative, fluent, superficial religionist, with much show 
of sound doctrine, and a goodly readiness of sound speech, 
but without substantial principle. Shun, therefore, rather 
than seek, much communication with many persons. But 
some counsel and encouragement you may need. Apply, 
therefore, to your minister. He is your legitimate and true 
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eooBitf or, aii4 he wiB be ^lad, in firieadt^ aad c<iB£deDtial 
itftercourse, to lead you oii« You may have also sttae piMU 
.friend, to whom, possibly, yoa may unbosom yourself more 
freely than yoa have courage to do to your minister ; and 
he may, in some particulars, give you aid^ which the situa- 
tion of the pastor may put it out of his pouier to afierd. 
In this manner, leel your «ray aloqg quietly, silently^ 
steadily. Let Uie growth within you be like ikat of the 
grain of wheat, which germinates in secret, and spriQgs up 
without observation, and attracts little notice of men, tiU it 
shows ** the ear and the full com in the ear." Be anxioua 
to establish yourself firmly in the power of godlmese^ belbre 
you exhibit its form. 

In connection with this, it may be well to add u XMMitioia 
on a kindred pmnt Do not spend too much time in puMic 
meetings. You will, of course, be desirous to hear the 
preaching of the gospel. You feel as if you could not hear 
it too often or too much. You wonder that preaehii^ 
should never before have seined so interesting. You listen 
With unstopped ears ; and prayers, hymns, and sermons, kil 
upon your spirit as if you had been gifted with a new -s^ise. 
It is well that it is so. By all means cherish this ardent 
interest in public wcvship. But do not indulge it to excess. 
Let your moderation be seen in giving -to this its prober 
place and importance in yom time and regard. It is not 
the only religious enjoyment or means of improv^nent in 
your power; and it may possibly be mere self-indulgence 
which carries one from meeting to meeting. Remember 
that no duty towards others is to be neglected in the search 
for personal improvement : this would be sin. And it is at 
times a higher duty to attend to your £umly, to be with jwa 
friends, to instruct your children,, to consult the ieeluE^ 
and yield to the prejudices of a hu^and or wife, a pwent^ 
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brother, •«? sister, than it is. to fNinne your mm sioj^ ad- 
vantage, it may be your own gratification, by going oiit tf> 
social worsh^ And ff it be your object to please God or 
discipline your own spirit, yen will better elfect that object 
by this exercise of selMenial, tiian by doing what would 
give uneasin#8s to others, and p^haps even alienate tbem 
from you, and render them hostile to religion itself. The 
advice of the apostle to wives is in force on this point, and 
is equally applicable to the other social relations : ''Ye 
wives, be in subjection to your own husbands ; that if any 
obey not the word, they may, without the word, be won by 
the conversation of the wives ; while they behold your 
chaste conversation coupled with fear." 

Be warned, therefore, against this error. And what are 
you to lose by the course which I recommend? Believe 
me, however much may be gained by the sympathy and 
^Lckeneat of a public assembly, quite as mudk is gained 
by the sacrifice of your indinations to duty and to the feel- 
ings <^ oth^s*, and by the silent, unwitnessed exearcises of 
retirement, which no oae can £[>rbid you. Ixm^ not at the 
present moment, but at the end. Your desire is to form a 
genuine, solid, thorough, permanent character of devotion. 
Well ; try to form it whoUy in the excitement, and beneath 
the external influence, of public meetings, and it will be 
such a character as can exist <»ily in such scenes. Your 
piety will always need the presence and voice of men to keep 
it alive, and, unsnstained by them, will sink away and die. 
This^ at least, is the danger to be appr^ended ; and eiqper i- 
ence declares that it is no slight one. But form your char- 
acter in private, build it up by the action of your own mind, 
under the direction of the Bible, and by intercourse with 
the Father of spirits, — and then it will always be independ- 
ent trf other men and of outward circumstances. It will be 
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Bdf-sottained oa a foanck^ion which man and earth cannot 
shake, alike powerful in the soliti|de and in the crowd, and 
immovable in steadfaatneas, though ail other men prove false, 
and faith have fled all other bosoms. It is such a piety that 
belongs to the Christian ; it is such that you are to seek ; 
and you may well be apprehensive of failure, iC you neglect 
this salutary cifDtion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MEANS OF RELIGIOUS IMPROVEMENT. 

The means to be used in order to render permanent your 
religious impressions, and promote the growth of your char- 
acter, are now to be considered. They may be arranged 
under the following heads : — Reading, Meditation, Prayer, 
Hearing the Word preached, and the Lord's Supper. 

I. Reading. 

I begin with the more private means; and I speak of 
reading first, because it is in the perusal of the Scriptures that 
the beginning of religious knowledge is to be found. It is 
they which testify of Christ, and have the words of eternal 
life. It is they which make wise unto salvation. And it is 
through a devout acquaintance with them, that the mind and 
heart grow in the knowledge and love of God, and that the 
dispositions are formed which prepare for heaven. Every 
one may read the Bible ; and, such is its plainness and sim- 
plicity in all matters pertaining to life and godliness, that if 
he be able to read nothing else^ he may yet learn all that is 
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essential to duty and acceptance. Hence it has happened, 
that many, to whom circumstances have interdicted all gen- 
eral acquaintance with books, have gathered, from ^ their 
solitary study of the Bible alone, a wisdom which has 
expanded and elevated their minds, and a peace which has 
raised them above the darkness and trials of an unhappy 
worldly lot. 

There are those whose condition in life is such that they 
have very little time or means to devote to books ; and it 
were vain to recommend to them that they should seek in- 
struction beyond the sacred pages, and the simplest ele- 
mentary works of devotion. While, therefore, it is the 
undoubted duty of every one to make the utmost possible 
progress in religious knowledge, no one is to be condemned 
for that omission of study and ignorance of books which 
are rendered unavoidable by circumstances. We must 
make a distinction, it has been truly said, between that 
which is the duty of all, and may be done by all, — that is, a 
careful and devout perusal of the Scriptures, — and that 
which is the duty, because within the ability, only of a more 
limited number, — the study of other sources of knowledge 
and virtue. These every one must pursue in proportion to 
his leisure and means. 

The class of those who have the leisure and means is 
large and numerous ; it is to be wished that they were more 
alive to their obligation to improve themselves accordingly. 
I know not how it happens that serious and devout persons 
are so content to be ignorant on those great topics which 
they truly feel to transcend all others in importance. It 
certainly deserves their consideration, whether this indiffer- 
ence be either creditable or right. Capacity and opportu- 
nity form the measure of duty ; and if they have received 
the power and means of cultivating their minds and adding 
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to their treasures of truth and thought, they should regard 
it as an intimation that this is required of them. They 
shodd not esteem it enough to be sincere and consci- 
entioos ; they should desire to be well-informed ; well- 
informed respecting the interpretation of the more difficult 
and curious portions of holy writ, respecting the history and 
transmission of the recordsT of their faith, the fortunes of the 
church in successive ages, the effects of their religion and 
of other religions on the world, the past and present state 
of religious opinions, the past and present operations of 
Christian benevolence, the means ^ of doing good, and the 
lives, labors, and speculations of the eminent professors of 
their faith. Now, all this is to be known only through 
books ; and in order to attain it, a judicious selecti(m of 
books, and an §,ppropriatum of certain seasons for reading, 
are primarily requisite. The bare importance and interest 
of these subjects ought to be a suQicient inducement to the 
adoption of this course. 

There are many other considerations which render it 
worthy of attention. The {Hreaehing of divine truth be- 
comes far more profitable to those who have prepared them- 
selves for it by the information thus acquired. Words are 
used in the pulpit, modes of speech occur, allusions are 
made, and facts and reasonings referred to, which presup- 
pose an acquaintance with certain subjects, and which are 
entirely lost to those who never read. The l>etter a hearer 
is furnished with preliminary knowledge, the greater pleas- 
ure will he derive from the pulpit ; because the better will 
he understand and appreciate the sentiments e}q>ressed. At 
present, such is the uninformed character of a large portion 
of ordinary congregations, that a minister is compelled to 
pass by many modes of illustration, and many representa- 
tions of truth and duty, because they would be, to a great 
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majcNrity unintelligible, and therefore unprofitable. Instead 
of going on to perfection in the proclamation of higher and 
wider Tiews, he is compelled, as the apostle complained in a 
similar oase, to confine himself *' to the first principles of 
the oracles of God." Some teachers, unwilling or unable 
thus to adapt themselves to the actual stature of their 
hearers' minds, pursue their own modes of thought, and 
expression, without regard to their audience; and, while 
they gratify a few reading and thinking men, leave the mass 
of the people uninstructed and unaffected. Herein is a sad 
error. But if the preacher must adapt himself to the hear- 
ers, the hearers ought to prepare themselves for the preach- 
ing. This is to be done by greater familiarity with reli- 
gious books. They would then be ready for higher and 
more extensive themes, and for a wider scope of illustra- 
tion, while the preacher would cease to feel himself fettered. 
At present, warmed and filled, as his mind must often be, 
by large contemplation and exalted study, he sometimes un- 
consciously speaks that which is an unknown tongue to the 
unlettered man, though delightful and wholesome to him 
whose habits of reading have prepared him to receive it. 

Further still. It might do for mere men of the world, 
who professedly seek only worldly good, And hold of little 
worth the goods of the mind, — it might do for them to neg- 
lect books and thinking, and spend all their precious leisure 
in idle recreations. They are living for the body. But it 
is the distinction of the Christian, that he lives for the soul, 
for his intellectual and mord nature, for that part of him 
which is noblest now, and which alone shall live forever. 
He has passed out of the animal into the spiritual life. It 
is not for him to omit or neglect any suitable means of in- 
tellectual or moral cultivation. He is guilty of criminal 
inconsistency, he is a traitor to his own miiid, if he refuse 
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to nourish it, syttematieallj, with knowledge aoid truth. 
To keep it inactive and ignorant, is to keep it degraded. 
Jesus lived and died for it, that it might attain the truth, 
and that the truth might make it free. But what is the 
freedom of the mind bound in the fetters of ignorance? 
Freedom and elevation can come to it only through knowl- 
edge, and one chief fountain of knowledge is books. These 
inform and excite it, and furnish food for thought. Thought 
is exercise ; it is to the mind what motion is to the body. 
Without it, there is neither health nor strength. And when 
Qod has graciously ordered that your lot should be cast 
amid the abundance of books, where you need only put 
forth your hand and be supplied ; when he thus makes easy 
to you that intellectual and moral attainment which is the 
sottPs dignity and happiness ; I see not how you can answer 
it to your conscience, if you do not sacredly devote to this 
object a certain portion of your leisure. 

In regard to the quantity of time to be thus employed, no 
uniform rule can be given. Men vary so much in occupa- 
tion, (^portnnity, and leisure, that, while one may easily 
command hours, another can with difSiculty secure minutes. 
On this point every one must be left to the decisimi of his 
own conscience. . Inquire of that, impartially and seriously, 
and then determine how large a portion of time you can 
daily give to this great object. I believe it may be laid 
down as certain, that most persons may afibrd to it a great 
deal more than they imagine. Some make no effort to do 
any thing, because they can effect so little that they account 
it not worth the effort. But they should remember that 
duty does not consist in doing great things, bnt in doing 
what we can; and that, ^if they would redeem from the 
hurry of business and the relaxation of sleep one quarter of 
an hour a day, it would be a more praiseworthy offering than 
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the many hours which are given by others. Brenr fint 
minutes a day would be worth somethiog, would be invslii^ 
able to one who wa9 earnestly bent on using it. It would 
amount in a year to about thirty hours ; and who will say 
that it. is not better to improve the mind for thirty heura 
than not at all? But I am persuaded that there is scarcely 
any one, however engrossed in necessa^ry cares, who may 
not find much more time than this- — who may not find an 
hour a day. By greater care of the minutes which he 
wastes, by abridging a little from his meals, a little firom hia 
pleasures, and a little from his sleep, it would be easily ac^ 
complished. If one be in earnest, aa he should be, if he 
seek for wisdom as for gold, and fbr understanding as for 
hid treasure^ it will be no impossible thing to find the ro^ 
quisite time. Few men but could readily gain an hour a 
day, if they were to gain by it a dollar a day. Indeed, it is 
oflen seen, in actual life, that a person to whom religion 
has become an object of deep concern,, contrives to devote 
to his books more time than this, though befcH'e he would 
have thought it impossible. Nothing is wanting but the 
*' willing mind." If one feel the necessity, every thing else 
will give way. Rather than remain ignorant and without 
progress in the truth, he will cheerfully watch an hour iater 
at night, and rise an hour earlier in the meaning. The gain 
to the mind will more than balance the inconvenience to 
the body. 

You may regard it, then, as soma proof of the sincerity 
and earnestness of your desire for improvement, if you find 
yourself able to appropriate a certain portion of time to 
profitable reading. It is important that you select for this 
purpose those hours which shall be least liable to interrup- 
tion, and that you allow nothing to infringe upon theok 
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Keep this as holy time. Be punctual and faithful to it, as 
the banker to his hours of business. 

There are seasons in every one's vocation, at which his 
business is less pressing than at others ; and there are also 
seasons of leisure, which he feels at liberty to take for rec- 
reation and amusement. As you will have lost all taste for 
frivolous amusement and unprofitable pleasures, you will be 
able to devote all such seasons to the improvement of your 
mind ; and, instead of the theatre and the ball-room, from 
which you would have returned fatigued in body and dis- 
tracted in mind, and to some extent unfitted for duty, you 
will enjoy the converse of the great minds which have 
blessed the world, and, after filling your soul with their 
thoughts, will go back to your ordinary duty with a spirit 
refreshed and invigorated, and a body unwearied. During 
the season of long evenings, especially when so many are 
hurrying from diversion to diversion, as if this long leisure 
were provided them only that they may contrive how in- 
geniously they can throw it away, — you will perceive that 
you have a roost favorable opportunity for pursuing exten- 
sive researches, and making large acquisitions of knowl- 
edge. Evening after evening, in your own quiet retirement, 
you will sit down to this instructive application. By this 
diligence what progress may you make ! what volumes may 
you master ! to what extent may you penetrate the secrets 
of science, acquire a knowledge of history and of letters, 
and become enriched with those great and various treasures 
of intellect, which are subservient to the growth of the 
mind and the glory of God ! You will thus be using time 
for the purpose for which it was given, •— the ripening and 
perfecting of your immortal mind ; and at all intervals of 
release from duty to others, will make it your happiness to 
be thus performing a great duty to yourself. 
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In your selection of books, the BiUe wiU, of eonrae, hold 
the first place. This is to be read daily, and tb be yoar fit* 
vorite book. • Remember, however, that it may be perused 
in such a manner that it were better never to have opened 
it. If studied inattentively, for form's sake, or only for the 
purpose of gathering arguments to support your opinions, it 
is read irreligiously, and therefore unprofitabiy. You. must 
habitually regard it as uttering instructionswwith a voice of 
authority, oH which you are earnestly to seek the true mean- 
ing, and then submissively to obey them. You must never 
forget that your hopes of right instruction are suspended on 
the simplicity and fidelity with which you receive those 
holy words; and as they were written expressly to make 
you wise unto salvation, no inferior purpose must distract 
your attention from this. 

You will, therefore, always have m view two objects -^ to 
understand the book^ and to apply it to your own heart and 
character. 

The study of the Bible, for the purpose of underBtanding 
it, is an arduous labor. Dr. Johnson said of the New Testa- 
ment, '* It is the most difficult book in the world, for which 
the labor of a life is required.'' No book requires greater 
and more various aid. Its thorough interpretation is a 
science b^ itself; and jou must ask of those, in whose 
judgment you confide, to point out the requisite helps for 
this interesting investigation; to enable you to reach the 
pure text, and arrive at the meaning of every passage as it 
lay in the mind of the writer. Recdleet that a passage 
standing by itself may bear a very good meaning, which yet 
was not the meaning designed ; and make it a sacred rule, 
not to receive or quote it in any other sense than that which 
belongs to it in its original place. The neglect of this rule 
has occasioned much misinterpretation and misapplication 
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of Soripture ; and Bome passages hare come to be familiarly 
understood and cited in senses altogether foreign from their 
proper import. This is a perrersion ; and it is an immense 
evil to have wrong ideas thus fastened upon the language 
of the sacred writers. 

And be not afraid of examining the text scrupulously, 
and employing the utmost energy of your mind in discover- 
ing and determining its true sense. It is a duty to do this. 
You can decide between exposing and possible interpreta- 
tions only by applying your own mind to judge between 
them ; and the more keenly, impartially, and fearlessly, you 
proceed, the greater the probability that your decision will 
be correct. On this point some persons greatly err. They 
seize on the first meaning which presents itself to their 
minds, or has been presented by another, and resolutely 
abide by it; they refuse to investigate further, lest they 
should be guilty of irreverently trying the divine wiurd by 
their own fallible reason. Indulge no such weakness as 
this. Never, indeed, be guilty for a mometit of the insane 
folly and sin of disputing the authority oi revelation, or set- 
ting up your reason as a superior light and safer guide. 
But in deciding upon the meaning of Scripture, you cannot 
use your intellectual powers too much or too acutely. Use 
them constantly, coolly, impartially, with the b^st aid you 
can obtain from human authors, and then you may rest sat- 
isfied that you have done your duty, — have done all which 
you could do toward learning the truth ; and if you have 
accompanied it with prayer for a blessing from the Source 
of truth and wisdom, you cannot have failed, in any essential 
point, to ascertain the will of God. 

But 4here is another object, — the application of Scrip- 
ture to the forming of the heart and character. This is a 
higher object than the other, and may be effected in cases 
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where very little of rigid scrutiny can be made into the 
dark places of the divine word. Blessed be God, it is not 
necessary, in order to salvation, that one should comprehend 
all the things hard to be understood, or be able to follow 
out the train of reasoning in every epistle, and restore the 
text in every corruption. Do all this as much as you can. * 
But when you read, as it were for your life ; when you take 
the Bible to your closet, to be the help andHhe solitary wit- 
ness of your prayers ; when you take it up as a lamp which 
you are to hold to your heart, for the purpose of searching 
into its true state, that you may purify and perfect it; — then 
put from your mind all thoughts of differing interpretations 
and various readings, and the perplexities of criticism and 
translation. You have only to do with what is spiritual and 
practical; You are no more a scholar, seeking for jntellect- 
ual guidance, but a sinful and accountable creature, asking 
for help in duty, and deliverance from an evil world and 
an evil heart. Read, therefore, as if on your knees. 
Make your heart feel and respond to every sentiment. 
Apply to yourself with rigor every precept and warning ; 
and according to the character of the passage, let your mind 
glow with fervor, and be uplifted in holy adoration and 
devout gratitude, or be thrilled and humbled by the repre- 
sentations of infinite purity and justice, or melted and borne 
away by the tones of tender love and long-suffering grace. 
Suffer yourself to read nothing coldly, when you read for 
^iritual improvement. You might as lawfully pray coldly. 
Therefore let your reading be like your prayers, — done 
with all your heart. And be sensible that it is better to go 
over one short passage many times, till you fbliy grasp its 
sentiment, and grow warm with it, than to run over hastily 
and unfeelingly many chapters. 
You are not to suppose, from what has been said, that 
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you ftre ^together to eepanrte these two modes ci reading 
the Scriptures. On the contrary, it will greatly aid you in 
unravelling Hieir true meaning, to carry to their interpreta- 
tion a devout mind, wakeful to the impression of their raorsd 
beauty^ and in sympathy with their divine origin ; since 
nothing is truer than this, — that a study is rendered easy 
by the interest of t}ie afedions in it, and that difficulties 
disai^ar before the excitement of feding. And, <xi the 
other hand, when you are reading expressly for improve- 
ment and devotion, yon will recur, without effort, and o&Of- 
seqaently without interruption, to the results of your cocker 
inquiry, and sp<»itaneously make use of the interpretations 
vrhidi your critical scrutiny has proved to be just. 

The cautions thus briefly sketched are important for two 
reasons i one, that there is a tendency in him who has be- 
come interested in the critical examination of the sacred 
writings, to continue to read them critically and with « 
principal regard to their elucidation, when he ought to be 
imbibing their spirit ; and the other, that the perception of 
this teodency has been an apology to many lor not enga- 
ging in sudi inquiries at alL They esteem it better to go cm 
with their crude, unconnected, and undigested knowledge, 
which in many cases m only ignorance, (for where they have 
not inquired, it is io^posstble they i^ould know,) than to 
check the fervor of their religious fedings, as they fimey 
must inevitably be done, by accurate study. But this is a 
melancholy error. It reminds one of the old pretence that 
ignorance is the mother of devotion. How can it be rattoo- 
My supposed that a careful inquiry concerning the history, 
the text, and the' signification of the BiUe, should neoesi- 
«ariiy dienate the mind from the true eq;>irit of the Bible ! 
I say necessarily, because the tendency alluded to undoubt- 
d(Hy ttuata; and, (however tt may be accounted for, it evi- 
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dently needs te be cautiously gvmtieA against. TfaiB may 
be done« Do it, then, as you value the warmth and {error 
of your soul. Do it, always aud perseveringly, by daily 
reading in ^t frune of spiritual sel^(^licatioti which I 
have recommended. Thus yott will avoid the danger ; and 
while you arrive at enlarged views of the nature, contents, 
history, and purposes of thee^ sacred records, you will retain 
and increase the 8uscept£biiity of your heart to all their 
representations of duty and heaven. 

bi regard to the 6hoi<to of other books, it would take up 
too much room to entei^ into all the many considerations 
which might be started. Let it be sufficient to say in gen*- 
eral, that, if you would ibroi a religious character, you are 
always to have in view the two objects already named^ -^ 
religious knowledge and' moral improvement Your books, 
therefore, will belong to one or the other of these two de- 
partments ; and it woilld be well to have one of each kind 
always lying by you^ in the Course of being read. That 
is, be at all times edgaged with two books ; one of a moral 
and devotional character, to keep your frame of mind right, 
and your feelings In harmony with etemd truth ; the other, 
of an instructive' character, to enlarge you# knowledge, and 
extend your ideas concerning Gk>d, and man, and truth. 
Then you will never be at a loss lor occupation. You will 
not fritter away precious hours in ** wondering what you had 
better do;" 

To the better aceoinpliidimenC of this purpose, it will be 
well to obtain of your minister, or some con4)etent friend, a 
list of selected books, in the order in which they should be 
read. I earnestly recommend this. Many persons read at 
random; without selection, whatever they may accidentally 
meet with. They make no inquiry whether a book be good 
or liHid, wor& perusal or not ; but because it lies in their 

28 
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way, oT/hat baen read by aome friend^ they read it How 
many miaerable volumea of imk are thus devoured ! and 
that, toOf by persooa who would be alarmed at the suspicion 
that they are prodigally throwing away their time. But they 
do not pursue the same random course in other matters. 
They do not chooae their food or clothing of the first thing 
which accidentally presents itself. They take pains, they 
spend time, they inquire, compare, judge, and select only 
what they deliberately perceive to be best. And when we 
treat the body thus, shall we have no care for the mind ? 
Shall we leave it to be fed by any food which chance may 
bring it, and thu^ expose it to the risk of pernicious nour- 
ishment, to the hazard of being made feeble, sickly, and 
corxi^Kt? I adjure you, fall not into this too common 
thoughtlessness. Do not take it for granted, that, because 
it is a printed book, therefore it must be worth reading. 
Get advice upon the subject, and read systematically ; re- 
flecting, that your object is not amuaement, but improve- 
ment, — improvement of your religious nature ; and that 
you have no more right to run the hazard of poisoning it 
through a negligent selection of its nutriment, than to de- 
stroy your body^y similar means. The religious culture 
of your mind is a most responsible charge ; it is to be ef- 
fected, in no small degree, by the exercise and guidance it 
shall receive from books ; and how will you lift up your 
head, when the Judge shall inquire concerning your manner 
of pr^aring'it for his kingdom, if you have provided for 
its immortal appetite nothing but unarranged and unselect- 
ed trash, when stores of th^ choicest kind were profusely 
i^ead before you 1 

It does not fall within my plan to pursue this subject fur- 
liier, or to treat the many questions which may arise on the 
ohdce of books, and habits of rea<ting, in general. It may 
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be fiiud, in few words, that no work of truth and science, or 
of elegance and taste, which does not tend to corrupt the 
morals or create a disrelish for serious thought, need be pro- 
hibited to a religious man. Within the limits of this re- 
striction he may freely range. Let him only remember 
that even the employment of reading may become mere 
idleness and wastefulness ; and that a man may decide re- 
specting his actual principles and character by the charac- 
ter of the books to which he is most attached. He must, 
therefore, watch and guard his taste. Then he may find it 
in his power to cause every hour thus spent to minister to ' 
the growth of his best attainments. 

II. Ml^DITATION. 

This is a great and essential means of improvement It 
is essential to self^xamination and self-knowledge, without 
which the hope of progress and of virtue is vain. No one 
can know his own character, or be aware of the disposi- 
tions, feelings, and motives by which he is actuated, except 
by means of deep and searching reflection. In the crowd 
of business and the hurry of the world, we are apt to rush 
on without weighing, as we should, the considerations which 
urge us ; we are liable to neglect that close inspection of 
ourselves, and that careful reference of our conduct to the 
unerring standard of right, which are requisite both to our 
knowing where we are, and to our keeping in the right way. 
It is necessary that we sometimes pause, and look around us, 
and consider our ways ; that we take observation of the 
course we are running, and the various influences to which 
we are subjected, and be sure that we are not driven or 
drifted from the direction in which we ought to be proceed- 
ing. Without this there is no safety. 

Meditation, too, is necessary in order to the digesting of 
religious truths making familiar what we have learned, and 
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incorporating it with our own minds. We cannot even 
retain it in our memories^mncb less can we be fuJty sensible 
of its poweir and worth, excq;>t through the habit of reflect- 
ing upon it We cannot have it ready at coufmand, so as to 
defend it when assailed, or state it when inquired after, or 
apply it in the emergencies of life, unless it be f«niliar to 
us by habitual meditation; so that eren re<^iing loses its 
value if unaccompanied by reflection. The obligations and 
motives of duty, the -promises, hopes, and prQq)ects of the 
Christian, the great interests and permanent realities by 
which he is to be actuated, are not visibly and tangibly 
present to him, like the scenes of his passing life ; and they 
must be made spiritually pfesent by deliberate meditation, 
if he would be guided and swayed by- them. Indeed, with- 
out this, he must be without consideration or devotion, igno- 
rant of the actual state of his character^ and in constant 
danger of falling a sacrifice to the unfriendly influences of 
the world. 

In attempting, therefore, the acquisition of a religious 
character, it is important that you maintain an habitual 
thoughtfulness of mind. It has been said, and with perfect 
truth, that no man pursues any great interest of any kind, in 
which important consequences are at stake, without a pro- 
found and settled seriousness of mind ; and that a man of 
really frivolous dJisposition u^yer accomplishes any thing val- 
uable. How especially true ipEujst this be, in regard to the 
great interests of religion and et^rnitj I How can you hope 
to make progress in that perplexing and difficult work, the 
establishment of a religious character, the attainment of the 
great Christian accomplisl^nents, without a fixed and habit- 
ual thoughtfulness ? — a thoughtfulness which never forgets 
the vastness and responsibility of the work assigned to man, 
nor ^ses the oopa^iousnesa of a relation to more glorious 
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beings than are fonnd upon the earth. This mast be your 
habit — somediing more than an occasional musing and 
reverie, at set times, when yon shall force yourself to the 
task. It must be the uniform condition of your mind ; as 
much so as solicitude to the merchant, who has great treas- 
ures exposed to the uncertainties of the ocean and the foe ; 
a solicitude, in your case, not gloomy, or unsociid, or mo- 
rose, but thoughtful ; so that nothing shall be done tncon* 
siderately, or without adverting to the bearing it may have 
on your character and final prospects. 

Then, besides this general state of mind, there must be, 
as I have said, allotted periods of express meditation. As the 
precept respecting devotion is, ** Pray without ceasing," and 
yet set times of prayer are necessary, so, also, while we say, 
<< Be always thoughtful," we must add, that particular sea- 
sons are lyecessary on purpose for meditation. You must 
set apart certain times f<Hr reflection, when you shall delib^ 
erately sit down and survey with keen scrutiny yourself, 
your condition, your past life, and the prospect before you ; 
inquire into the state of your rdigious knowledge and pei^ 
sonal attainments ; and strengthen your sense of responsi^ 
bility and purposes of duty, by dwelling on the attributes 
and government of God, the ways of his providence, the 
revelations of his Word, the requisitions of his will, the 
glory of his kingdom, and all the afiecting truths and prom- 
ises which the gospel dii^lays. These ift-e to be subjects of 
distinct and pr<^und consideration, till your mind becomes 
imbued with them, and until, filled and inspired by the spirit- 
ual contemplation, you are in a manner '' changed into the 
same image as by the Spirit of the Lord." The proper seih 
son for this is the season of your daily devotion ; wh^i, hav- 
ing shutout the world, and sought the nearer presence of 
God, your nund is prepared to work fervently. Thmi, con- 

28* 
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Implrtiim, aided by pr^er» liOMidB to heigfau. vhich it 
•ould aarer reach alone; and BomefeiaKip, whether in the 
body or out of the body it can hardly teU, soars, as it were, 
to the third heaven, and enjoys a rerdation to which,. at 
other hqiifs, it is a stranger. 

This, however, is an exeitement of mind which is rardy 
to'bQ.expeefted. Those seasons are *';few as angels' visits," 
whidi lift the spirit to any thing like ecstasy* They are 
glimpses of heaven, which the soul, in its present taber- 
nacle, can seldom catch, only frequently enough to afford a 
brief ievetaste of that bliss to whwh it shall hereafter arrive. 
Its ordinary musings are less ethereal ; happy, undoubtedly, 
though oftentimes clouded by feelings of sadness and doubt, 
and by a sense of unworthiness and sin. But, however 
mixed they may be, they ore always salutary. If sad and 
disheartening^ they lead to noce vigilant sel£«xamination, 
that we may discover their cause, and thns rekindle the 
watchlight.that is so essentiid to right progress. If serene 
an4 joyou0f they are a present earnest of the peace which is 
assured to the righteous,, and. tho joy of heart which is one 
ef the genuine fruits of the flpiriA. Be not, ther^ore, 
troubled or east down^ (indeed, nenrer be cast doiwn, so long as 
you can aay to your soul, Txust in. CM ;) be not, I say, di»> 
quieted or cant down, boQanse of the inecfyuditiea oi feeling 
witl»( which you enter and leave youcdoeet, and the changes 
from brightness to^leom, from cleiusiesB to ofascunty, which 
ofii^ pasa over your mind. This, alas I is- thS' inhentance 
oi our frail nature. An equal vigor. of thought, clearness 
of apprehension^ force of imagination, fervor of devotion, 
alwiqrs perceiving, feelings adoring, with, the same vividness 
and satiafeotion, are to be our portion intthe world C|( spirits. 
Hese.wesee all things, ^as* in a glass, darkly ;'^ there, we 
^AmU seOi^ face to feee.'' Hose the troths we rejo^se- in arc 
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too oftefi like the images of absent firiemte, wfaifili we sHipd 
in Tain to bring brightly before the eye of our oonds*; tkejr 
are shadowy, indistinct, and fleeting. But these they ii41I 
be like our friends themseives, always- pteoent in their own 
fnll form and beauty, to dwell in the mind unfadingly, and 
coiistitnte its bliss. Be satisfied, then, if yon. sometimes 
arrive, in your medititicms, at that glow of elevated enjoy-^ 
meat which you desire. What yon are rather to seek for, 
is, a edm and composed state of the aflfeotions, an equanim'? ^ 
ity of spirit, a serenity of temper — * like tiie qniet which 
an aflfeetionafte child experiences in the* circle of its parents 
and brothers, where it is not excited to ecstasy by the 
thought of its fkfcher's goodness,, but lives beneath it in a 
state of equal and affeotionate trust. Like this should be 
the habitual experience of the Christian; and if it be thus 
with you, let not occasional dulness or darkness, CKMcning 
over your spirit in its religious hours, dishearten or di^ 
tress you. 

This I say, because mfuiy persons of truly devout hiabits 
have unquestionably suffered much from this causes. In sthe 
natural fluetaations of liie animal spisits, or the nervous 
syston, Of the bodily health, they sometimes find themselve9 
eold at heart, and seemsingly insensible to religious consid- 
erations. It seems to them that their hearts have waxed 
gross, that their eyes are closed, and their eafs beaome<lull 
of heartng. In vain do theyread anfl think ; they cannot 
asoase themselves to any thing Hke a '^ realising sen^" of 
these great objects; but regard witha stnpid unconcern 
what at other times has been the source of thfeir chief en- 
joyment.. But let the humble and timid believer be of good 
cheer. This is not always a sign of guilt, or of desertion 
by Qod, It may be. traced to the original .«mi4. unavoidaUe 
imperfeetion.ofhnBian natncft; itis to be lamented as jsuch^ 
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but not to be rq>ent6d of as sin ; and one may not eqieel 
to be reliered from it, till the soul is freed from the body. 
Let him watoh the course of his mind, and he will find the 
same inequality of feeling to exist upon other subjects. He 
does not at all times take an equal interest in his <irdinary 
concerns, nor does he at all times feel the highest warmth 
of aflfection toward his parent, friend, or child. Let him 
obserre others, and he wiU discover the same variations in 
them. They will confess it to be sa The oldest and most 
estaUished Christians will describe themselves to have 
passed their whde pilgrimage in this state of fluctuation. 
Read the private journals of distinguished believers, and 
you find in them frequent complaints of lukewarmness, 
indiflference, and deadneas of heart. They mourn over it, 
they bewail it, they strive against it, and yet it adheres to 
them as long as they live. It is not, therefore, your peculiar 
sin, but a common infirmity* Regard it in this light ; and 
do not let it destroy your peace of mind, or lead you to 
overlook the rational evidence that your heart is right 
with God. 

But, also, on the other hand, — for the Christian's path is 
hedged in with dangers on every side, and in trying to es- 
cape from one it is easy to rush into another, — take heed 
that you do not unwarrantably apply this consolation, and 
make this excuse to yourself in cases in which you really 
deserve blame. Do flot let this apology, which is designed 
only for the comfoit of the humble and watchfiil, be used 
by you as a covor for negligence and sinful self-confidence. 
Remember that your unsatisfactory state of religious sensi- 
bility may be possibly your fault; and you are not to pre- 
sume that it is otherwise, until you have faithfiilly searched 
and tried. Have you not, for a time, been unreasonably de- 
voted to amusement, or engrossed by unnecessary cares, so 
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as to have neglected the watching of your heart! Hare 
you not for a season been thoughtless, light-minded, firiTO- 
loas, and careless of th^ devout reference to God, by which 
you should always be actuated ? Have you not engi^red in 
some quest^able undartakiag, on allowed yourself in sloth 
or self-indulgence, or cherished ill feelings y toward others, 
or permitted your temper to be kqpt irritated by scxne unim- 
p<«Ftant vexations, or let your imagination run loose amcmg 
forbidden desires ? Ask yoursdf such questions ; and per- 
hvps Hn -the nature of your recent occcq>ationsyou may 
detect the cause of your present listlessness. If so, change 
the general turn of your life. In the words of Cowper's 
hymn, it is only **^ a closer walk with God," which can bring 
back " the blessedness you once enjoyed." Now, your heart 
is desolate and tmsatiBfied « you find in it " an aching void, 
which God alo^e can fill ; " and it is only by renewing your 
acquaintance with him, that yoc| can renew your peace. 

But, after all, rememiber that you are to judge of the real 
worth of these se^isons, not by your enjoyment of them as 
they pass, not by the luxury or rapture of your contempla- 
tion, but by their eifect upon your character and principles, 
hy the religious power yov gain from them toward meeting 
the duties and sufferings, the joys and sorrows, the tempta- 
tions, trials, and conflicts of actual life. Meditation is a 
means of religion ; not to be rested in as a final good, nor 
allowed to satisfy us, excq^ so far as it imparts to the char- 
acter a permanent .impress of seriousness and duty, and 
strengthens the principles of faith and sel^government. If 
it add daily vigor to your resolutions, and secure order to 
your thoughts, $erenity to your temper, and uprightness to 
your life, theoi it has fulfilled its legitimate purpose. If, on 
the other hand, it end in the rev^ie of the hoiur, then, how- 
ever fervent and exalted, it is, comparatively q>eakuig, 
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worthless to yoarself and unacceptable to God. Its perma- 
nent influence on the character is the true test of its value. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that there are three purposes 
which you have in view — the cultivation of « religious spirit, 
the scrutiny of your life and character, the renewing of your 
good purposes. ^ 

By the first of these, you are to insure the predominance 
of a spiritual frame of mind, a perpetual, paramount inter- 
est in divine trudi, and its incorporation with the frame and 
constitution of your soul ; so that you shall be continually 
enlarging your apprehensions concerning God, his provi- 
dence, and his purposes, and shall at the same time make 
them part of the very substance of your intellectual consti- 
tution, the pervading and actuating motives of all your life. 

By this means religion becomes to the Christian what the 
spirit of his profession is to the sddier, — the one present 
thought, motive, and impulse, absorbing all others, and ur- 
ging him to his one great object by its mastery over all other 
thoughts, principles, and affections. The other two pur- 
poses of meditation which I mentioned may be described as 
the surveying and burnishing of the warrior's arms, in prep- 
aration for the summons to actual combat ; or as the act of 
the mariner in mid ocean, who every day lifts his instruments 
to the light of heaven, and consults his charts and his books, 
that he may learn where he is, and what has been his prog- 
ress, and whether any change must be made in his course in 
order to his reaching the intended haven. The warrior who 
should allow his arms to rust for want of a little daily care, 
and the mariner who should be shipwrecked fi'om neglect 
of taking seasonable observations, are emblems of the folly 
of the man who presses on through life, without ever paus- 
ing to scrutinize the principles on which he acts, and rectify 
the errors he has committed. 
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This self-examination must be uniTersaJ ; emboracing Uike 
the condact of your external life and the habitual tenor of 
your mind. You must survey the train of your thoughts, 
the temper you. have sustained, your dqportment toward 
others, your conversi^ion, your employment, the use of your 
time and of your wealth ; you must consider by what sort 
of motives you are prevailingly guided, what is the probable 
effect of your example, and whether you are doing all the 
good which might be reasonably expected of you ; you must 
compare yourself with the example of Jesus Christ, and 
measure your life by the laws of holy living prescribed in 
his gospel. And in order that these and other topics may 
all have their place in the survey, it may not be amiss to 
keep them by you on a written list Cotton Mather adapt- 
ed and recommended the practice of assigning to such in- 
quiries each its particular day of the week ; so that ev^y 
day might have its own t<^ic of reflection, and every topic 
its due share of attention. Others may find this a useful 
suggestion. 

A renewal of your resolutions is to follow this inquiry. 
Knowing where you are and what you need, you are to ar- 
range your purposes accordingly. It is a sad error of some 
to fancy that seeing and acknowledging their faults is all 
which is required of them. They sit down and bewail 
them, and in weq>ing and sorrow waste that ^lergy of mind 
which should have been exerted in amendment. But it is 
surely far better, with manly readiness, to rise and act with- 
out a tear, than to shed torrents of bitter water, and still go 
on as before. « Regret and remorse naturally express them- 
selves in weeping ; but repentance shows itself in action. It 
may begin in sorrow, but it ends in reformation. And you 
have little reason to be satisfied with your reflections and your 
pemtence, if they do not issue in prompt and resduie action. 
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ni. Pkatbr. 

As then is no duty more freqtUBtly eajoi&ed ia the New 
TesUment bj onr Savior and the apoades* so there is none 
which is a more indispensable and efficaeioiis means of 
religious improvement than prayer; for which reasons it 
demands particular attention. 

The practice of devotion is a sigsr of qnritiial life, and a 
means of preserving it. No one prays heartily without 
some deep religibas sentiment to aclnale him. This senti^ 
ment mi^ be but occasioaflily felt; it may be transient in 
duration ; but the exercise of it in acts of devotion tends V9 
render it habitual and permanent, and its frequent exerdse 
causes the mind at length to exist always in a devout po»- 
ture. He who truly prays^ feels, daring the act, a sense of 
Ood's presence, authority, and love ; of his own obligations 
and unworthiness ; of his need of being better. He feels 
grateful, humUe, resigned, anxious for improvement He 
who prays often, often has these fSselings, and, by frequent 
repetition, they become customary and constant And thus 
pray^ operates as an active, steady, powerful nieans of 
Christian progress. 

Indeed, nothing effectual is to be done without it That 
it is a chief duty, even natural reason would pcsrsuade us. 
That it is a condition on which divine blessings are be- 
stowed, Christianity assures us. That it b a high gratifiea- 
tion and enjoTment, every oae knows who has tigbtly en- 
gaged in it And that it is of all means of moral re- 
straint and spiritual advancement the most eibetive, no one 
can donbt, who understands how powerfully it stirs and 
agitates die strongest end most active princ^les of maa,.and 
how complete is the dominion which those prmciples have 
over his character and conduct. All this is <^e«r and auffi- 
oient, without adding the assurance of> the Savior, that it is 



effectual to draw down t^iritaai aid ^om Heffiren. Add 
this, imd the subject is complete. It is, both naturally and 
hy appomtment, a chief duty of man ; from the ^nature of 
the soul and the interoonrse it opens with God, it is the irst 
enjoyment; and through its own intrinsic power and the 
promise of Jesus, it is the most effec^iml inatroment of 
moral and 'spiritual culture. 

' fPeiliapsyou have been accustomed to theperformonoe of 
tbisi duty from your childhood. You were early tau^t :to 
repeat your prayers, meming and evening, l^ains were 
taken to make you understand the nature of the. duty, and to 
give you right impressions in performing it Perhaps you 
have retained these impressions, and have continned.to this 
time the practice of sincere devotion. On the other hand, 
you may have lost those imppessions, and become ne^eetful 
of the duty. Or perhaps you are so unhappy as never to 
have received instruction on this head. You have passed 
through childhood without the practice, and without the 
'sentiment which should inspire it ; and now, when awakened 
to n sense of your responsibility, you find yourself a stran- 
ger to the mercy-seat. But, however the case may be, the 
sense of your religious wants now> urges yon to devotion; 
««d you are anxious to make that acquaintance with God, 
which alone can secure you peace. iHow to perlonn tlie 
duty, how to gam 'the satirfaetion, how-to -reiq> the advan- 
tage, are points upon which you are annous to obtain di- 
rection. * 

First of all, let me urge upon you the importance 'of .a 
flBn, and of customary seascms for your devotions. Have 
your setded appointeents of time and place, and let nothing 
interfere with them. Many would persuade you that this is 
too formal ; that you ^ouM be left more at libeorty ; that, 'as 
you are to pray always, it is quite needless to assign any 
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special seaflon for the duty. And one may concetTe <^ a 
person haTmg arrived at 00 high a measure of ^iritoal at- 
tainment, that his thoughts should be a perpetual worship, 
and retirement to his closet would bring his mind no nearer 
to God. But such is, at best, an infrequent case; at any 
rate, it is not yours : you are a beginner ; it can never be 
yours, except you use the requisite means of arriving at it ; 
and certainly among the surest means is the custom of set- 
ting apart stated seasons for devotion. .So that the very 
reason assigned for neglecting becomes a strong reason for 
observing them. - You must feed the soul as you do the 
body, furnishing it with suitable nourishment at suitable in- 
tervals. You must keep its armor bright and serviceable, 
as does the soldier in human warfare, who examines and 
restores -it at a certain hour daily. If it . were left to be 
done at any convenient season, a thousand trifling engage- 
ments might cauise the work to be deferred again and again, 
till irretrievable injury should accrue. You have too many 
other engagements and enticements daily and hourly occur- 
ring, to make it safe for you to leave this to accidental con- 
venience or inclination. In order to secure its perform- 
ance, you must put it on the list of your daily indi^>en8able 
engagements ; and, as it is part of your routine at certain 
hours to breakfast and dine, and at certain hours to attend 
to the concerns of your household and profession, so also 
must it be to retire at certain hours for religious worship. 
The wisdom and experience of all the religious world insist 
on this ; and it would not be necessary to state it so ur- 
gently, if it did not seem to be a notion growing into' favor 
with some, that, as the spirit, and not the form, is the essen- 
tial thing, it is better not to be burdened with methods and 
rules, but simply to pray always ; which, there is reason to 
fear, would in practice be found a precept to pray never. 
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Assign to yourself, therefore, some convenient hoar, when 
you shall be secure from interruption, and not harried by 
the call of other business. If you are much engaged in 
actire affairs, you may, perhaps, be unable to secure this, 
unless you rise for the purpose in the morning, and sit up 
for it at night. This, then, you must do. Deprive yourself 
of a few moments' sleep, morning and evening. And I may 
ask here, whether the multitude of persons who excuse their 
inattention to religious exercises by their want of time, do 
not thereby expose themselves to a suspicion of insincerity. 
For, if they were truly in. earnest, it would be a very little 
thing to retire to their chambers fifteen minutes earlier, and 
to rise from their beds fifteen minutes sooner. If they were 
aware of the magnitude of the gain, the sacrifice would 
B^m insignificant. Nay, they might even perform the duty 
upon their beds ; there would be no want of time then. 
And some, who, from the misfortune of poverty, have no 
place to which they cim retire, being compelled to live at 
every moment in the company of others, should learn to feel 
that the bed is their closet ,* that, when lying there, they can 
''pray to the Father who seeth in secret;'' and that they 
need make'no complaint of want of opportunity, so long as 
they may follow the Psalmist, who said, '' I remember thee 
on my bed, and meditate on thee in the night-watches." 

Having, then, your stated times, if you. would make them 
in the highest measure profitable, observe the following 
rules r First of all, when the hour has arrived, seek to ex- 
cite in your mind a sense of the divine presence, and of the 
greatness of the act in which you are engaging. Summon 
vp the whole energy of your mind. Put all your powers 
upcHi the stretch. Do not allow yourself to utter a word, to 
use an expression, thoughtlessly, nor without setting before 
yourself, in a distinct form, its full meaning. Remember 
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the wordtf of Bodanaslieiis : '* Wlian yo« gloiify tke Lord, 
exttll kirn at noeh as jou e«i ; for even yet will lie fiur ex- 
ceed ; and wben you eacak bini, put forth all your strenglliy 
and be not weary; for yon can never go far enooglk" 
Poor yonr whole aoul^ the utmoet iatensky of your feelings, 
into your words. One sentence uttered thus is better than 
the cold repetition of an entire liturgy. For this reason, 
let yoar prayer be preceded by meditation. In this way 
make an earnest eibrt after a devout tender. . While you 
thus muse, the fire of your devotion will kindle, and then 
you may " ^ak with your tongue ; " then you may breathe 
out the adoring sentiments of praise and thanksgiving, the 
holy aspirations after exceHenee and grace, the humble con- 
fessions of your contrite spirit, the glowing emoti<MiB of 
Christian faith. As you proceed, you will probab]|^find 
yourself increasing in warmth and energy ; especially if 
you give way to the impulse <^ your feelings, and do not 
check them by watching them too • closely. To do this 
chills the current of devotion, and chuiges your furayer 
from the simple expression of desire and affisction into an 
exercise of mental philosophy. Wherefore, having warmed 
your mind, give it free way, and let its religious ardor flow 
on. But if, as will often be the case, you find your thoughts 
wander, and your, feelings cool, then pause, and by silent 
thought bring back the mind to its duty ; and thus int^mix 
meditation with prayer, in such manner that you shall never 
fall into the mechanical, unmeaning repetition of mere 
words. 

As yoar object is not to get tltfough with a certain task, 
but to pray devoutly, you will find it well to vary your 
method according to circumstances, and not always adh^e 
to the same mode. I have sometimes suspected, i^at one 
cause of the little efficacy of p^ic woridi^ roagr be the in- 
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variaUe method of conducting it; wherebjr it is rendered 
formid, monotcMioaB, and deficient in excitement. But, how- 
ever this may be, it is quite certain that a similar unvaried 
routine would be extremely injudicious in private devotion. 
In this respect, a very considerable latitude is desirable. 
As you are not to consult the wants or the convenience of 
others, but your own duty alone, you may have a single re- 
gard to what shall suit the immediate temper and exigencies 
of your own , mind, without being bound by any prescribed 
rule as to subject, language, or posture. You will always 
have by you the Bible to quicken and guide you. But 
sometimes the first verse you read may lead you to feelings, 
thoughts, and prayers, which shall so occupy your soul that 
you will read no more. , And it is better to read but one 
verse, .which thus influences your whole spiritual nature, 
than to read chapters in the unheedful way that is too often 
practised. At another time, however, the reading of the 
Scriptures may be your principal occupation, and your less 
excited mind may not flow beyond a short ejaculation at the 
close of each verse. Sometimes you may find it well to 
assist yourself by a printed or written form ; always, how- 
ever, taking care to leave it, when any sentiment or feeling 
arises within you which is not there expressed. The main 
advantage of a form in private is, to suggest thoughts and 
stimulate the mind ; as soon as it has done this, we should 
lay it down, and go on of ourselves. Then, presently, if we 
find it necessary, we may again recur to the form, and make 
the whole ex^cise, if we please, an alternate use of the 
form, and of our own language. In all this we must be 
guided by the occasion. 

Similar varieties may be allowed in regard to the subjects 
of our devotions. There are some great and leading topics 
of adoration and supplication, which may at no time be 
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'fcrgotten or omitted But it OM&at i>e naeiinimy in £F«ry 
prajer to go over the whole field of desrotioiial feniiiaent 
It is best that we confine ourselfes prinoipaUy to dion 
which are most immediately interesting at the time, and 
seek to render oar present circumstances^ fortanes, failings, 
and prospects, the nourishaent of our devotion. The 
temptations of our peculiar lot> our veoent tnals of temper, 
fortitude, and faith, the dealings of ProTidenee with oor 
family and friends, the esposnre, wants, and im^Hrovement 
of those most dear to us, — these, as th^ are at other .mo- 
ments of die greatest concern to us, should be the objects 
upon which we should, first of all, aetk the blessing of (xod. 
This it is to connect every thing with religion ; in this wojr 
we shall avoid the error, into which some have fallen, of 
making religion a wholly independent existence, with no 
Teference to the ordinary duties of active life, and no bear- 
ing on its common concerns, and of eonrse exercising no 
influence upon them. Such persons have exhibited the 
strange spectacle of two contradictory characters in cme 
man, the one s^parently devout, the othef immofal. But 
the consistent Christian will never separate his religion from 
his life, nor his lile from his religion. He will seek to in- 
corporate them most intimately with each other. And this 
he will e&ct, in no small degree, l^ making his d^y 
prayers, not the expression of general principles, and in- 
definite confession, the recitation of articles of faith, or dec- 
laration of vague desires after holiness; hut the. expression 
of those sentiments which belong to his peculiar condition, 
and a perpetual reference to his personal character and W" 
cumstances. It is for these and c<»ceming these that he 
will pray ; and therefore his prayers will vary as these do. 

So much, in a general way, reelecting the subjects <^pn- 
vate devotion. Next we may say a. few words re^iectijig 



ibeiioetate. This need not ^.e invariably the same. Ma,^ 
hair^ laid stress upon it ; but it seems to me there is a cer- 
tain freedom -to be allowed in this particular to those who 
ace inTited '' to come boldly tp the throne of grace." Pro- 
vided we secare the light state of heart, it can matter little 
what the attitude of tbfi body may be. There are times 
when the lowest prostration seems best to express and pro- 
mote the sentiment of lowly adoration and broken-hearted 
humiliation in .which .the worshiper supplicates his Father ; 
but again, in a different tone of spirit, he is prompted to 
stand erect, ,and lift qp his head and hands, as an attitude 
most ccHrresponding to th4B:elevated sentiments by which he 
is filled ; while sometimes he feels that in walking to and 
fro, or sitting with his head leaning upon his hands,- he can 
best summon his mind to spiritual worship. Cecil says, 
that his oratory was a little walk in the corner of his cham- 
ber, where he paced backward and forward as he praye^. 
,Others.haTe been able to be devout only on their knees. 
What I would briefly urge is, that you be not scrupulous on 
this head. Allow yourself in any mode. Try various 
modes. Adppt, from time to time, that which best cultivates 
and encourages the right tone of feeling. At the same 
time, you will probably find some truth in the remark, that 
the adoption of a suitable posture aids the adoption of a 
suitable frame of mind ; that the expression of reverence in 
the attitude conveys « feeling of reverence to the spirit ; for 
which reason it will be generally best to assume tEe posture 
most associated with the sentiments of devotion, an*d depart 
from it only when the change may be favorable to engaged- 
ness and fervor of mind* The soul may be as truly pros- 
trated when you stand, or walk, or ride, or work, or lie in 
your bed, as when you kneel before the altar. 
Neither be too scrupulous concerning the use of your 
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lips. It in oftentimes as well, or better, to pray mentally, 
without uttering a sound. Yet at the same time there is 
danger, if this become our practice, that it will end in turn- 
ing prayer into meditation, and that our hours of devotion 
will become hours of musing and reverie. This would be 
injurious ; and therefore we should commonly use articulate 
language. Our thoughts are so much associated with words, 
and words with their sounds, that it is not easy to think 
connectedly and profitably without the use of speech. It 
is well, as I have before said, to muse for a time ; but when, 
after musing, the fire is kindled within us, as the Psalmist 
expresses it, then we should ** speak with our tongiies." 
We shall find this an essential aid in rendering our senti- 
ments and train of thought distinct to ourselves ; and in so 
impressing them on our memories, that we shall be able to 
employ them afterward for our guidance and comfort. 
Good sentiments, which merely pass through the mind, but 
are not put into words, are apt to leave no trace behind 
them ; and he who should habitually indulge himself in 
thinking his prayers, instead of expressing them, would find 
it extremely difiicult to say what he had prayed for, or to 
turn to any account in comn^on life the employment of his 
sacred hours. 

Meditation is, in its nature, an act very distinct fi'om 
prayer, and must be very distinct in its effects. Some effects 
may be common to the two ; but much of the peculiar and 
the happiest influence of devotion on the character must be 
lost to the man who allows musing to take the place of 
prayer. It is one thing to contemplate a blessing and desire 
it; quite another to ask for it. The latter may require a 
very different temper of mind from the former ; and it is 
plain that the promise of God is given to those who ask, not 
to those who desire ; to those who employ petition, not those 
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wh& are eooie&t wiUi contemplation. Tkeiefore arrange 
;ouf tboogfats in words ; and generally give them a distinct 
utterance in sound ; pausing occasionally for reflection, and 
b^ng certain that you do not employ words only, but that 
the Uioughts which, they express are actually in your mind, 
in regaard to the choice of words, be not too anxious. 
Take those which express your meaning, without regard to 
their elegance or eloquence. You will naturally fall into 
language borrowed from the Scriptures, and that is always 
^bod and ^impropriate. Only take heed that you do not use 
it mech^ically, and without due consideration of its sig- 
niiicanoe. But when you do not use the terms of Scripture, 
take those which eiqiress what you mean, and consider 
notiung further,. I w<Nild lay the more stress upOn this, be- 
cause some persons actually plead, as an excuse for the neg- 
lect of this duty, that they have no command of language, 
and cannot readily find correct and proper words. This 
would be a very good reason for not attempting to pray in 
public ; and it were to be wished that some, who are forward 
to exhibit themselves in this act, would consider it more 
seriously. It is an injury to religion, when he, who speaks 
U> God in the public assembly, or the circle of social wor- 
ship, does it in rude, hesitating, confused, inappropriate, or 
tmgfammatical language. But in private, when you are 
simply to pour out your heart, and have no witness but 
Heaven, allow yourself to put aside all solicitude on this 
head. Speak as you feel, and whac you feel ; only taking 
care that your feelings are right, and that you know what 
Ihey are. Alas I you will often find it a task difficult enough 
to regulate your feelings, govern your thoughts, repress wan- 
dering desires, keep o^t vain images, and bring your soul 
to a proper attitude of reverence and love, without the added 
embanrasement of arrtuiging words by the rules of rhetorio 
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and taste. This is an oecapation which interferes with the 
spirituality of the duty you are performing. I beseech yon 
to disregard it altogether. 

As respects times and seasons, it may be considered as a 
salutary rule, that it is better to pray often than long. There 
are times, undoubtedly, when the mind is glowing and the 
heart full, that the exercise may be advantageously continued 
through a long period, and the disciple, like his Master, 
may spend the whole night in prayer. It would be a pity to 
check the current when it flows thus spontaneously, or* to 
lose the luxury of such a season. There may be occasions, 
too, when duty and improvement shall seem to demand an 
extraordinary continuance in devotion. I do not therefore 
recommend that you should limit yourself to a certain 
stinted number of minutes. But, as a general rule, do not 
covet long prayers; rather multiply their number than in- 
crease their length. This is the rule of Christ, who insists 
that we pray often and always, but that we do not pray long. 
A most wise regulation ; for the mind is easily wearied by 
a long exercise, and is likely to return to it slowly and re- 
luctantly ; and in the interval, it is liable to go back, like 
the swinging pendulum, into a directly opposite state. FrcMn 
which cause it may too readily happen that the extended de- 
votions of the morning shall exhaust the attention of the 
mind, and produce religious listlessness during the day. 
Whereas*, a shorter act of worship, which should excite 
without exhausting, which should kindle the fire, but not 
burn it out, would leave a glow upon the feelings, that 
would abide for hours, and prompt to holy thoughts and 
spontaneous acts of worship at short intervals throughout 
the day. In this manner, the great object of keeping up 
a religious wakefulness and sensibility is with greater cer- 
tainty obtained, and the whole current of life more surely 
colored by the infusion of religious sentiment. 
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Let this, therefore, be your method. Accus^m yourself 
to what is called efaci^latory prayer ; that is, to very frequent 
petitions and thanksgivings, bursting out from your soul at 
all times and wherever you may be. Walk with God as, 
you would journey with an intimate friend ; not satisfied to 
make formal addresses to him at stated seasons, but turning 
to him in brief and familiar speech whenever opportunity 
offers, or occasion or feeling prompts. Remember that cer- 
emonious addresses are appointed, and are chiefly necessary, 
on social and ceremonious occasions, when a company of 
men is together, and many minds are to act at once. They 
can 'act and be acted upon simultaneously in no other way ; 
and therefore, in civil and state affairs, as well as in reli- 
giouS) this method is in use. But when we come to more 
private, domestic, confidential intercourse, we abandon 
these formal and complimentary arrangements, and find it 
most natural and happy to do as occasion prompts, in a free 
and unrestrained style of conduct and of speech. Just so it 
should be in our more private and confidential communion 
with the great Father of our spirits. The more it is unem- 
barrassed by precise forms and ceremonious appendages, and 
lefl to the promptings of the feelings and of the moment, 
the more appropriate is it to our title of '' children,' ' and the 
greater is the felicity which it furnishes. 

It has, of course, been implied in the preceding remarks, 
that all is to be done in the spirit of devotion. In what 
manner this may be effected, it is necessary to state more 
.distinctly ; and the rules to be given for this end will suffi- 
ciently explain in what that spirit consists. - 

First, then, the genuine, effectual prayer is the prayer of 
faith ; not of words, not of form ; not an exercise of the un- 
derstanding, reasoning on the attributes and dispensations 
of God, and uttering its judgments o|i duty ; but an address 
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to liim, tceompanied by a confident pertnasion that he liears 
and regards. ** He that eometh to God," says the apostle, 
'* must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him." Of this there most be no doubt 
on the mind. Yon most realize that yon are actually speak- 
ing to him, and he listening to yon, as truly as when yoa 
address yourself to a visibie mortsl ; and you must have fia 
real a conviction that something depends on the act, and as 
real a desire to receive what you arit for, as when you make 
a request for some important favor to a human friend. If 
you' doubt, yodr prayer is weak and inefficacious. ** Ask in 
faith," says James, ** nothing wavering ; for he that waver- 
'eth is like a wave of the sea, driven with the wind and 
tossed." His uncertain and fluctuating mind wants sta- 
bility, and cannot receive a blessing. Therefore it is added, 
" Let not that man think that he shall obtain any thing 
from the Lord." May we not suppose that much of the 
-dissatisfaction attendant on our prayers, and much of their 
•niifruitfhlness, is owing to the doubtful, hesitating state of 
tnind in which they are oflfered ? And what can be more 
miserably destructive of all energy and interest in the em- 
ployment? If you doubt whether you shall be heard, yoa 
will pray timidly and coldly, without courage or spirit. If 
your prayers are thus lifdess, your conduct will be so too, 
and all spiritual savor will fade away from your Hie. Do 
not, then, allow in yourself this doubtfulness of temper. 
The most extravagant fanaticism, which sees a visible light 
descending as it prays, and finds an answer in presentiments 
an^ dreams, is not more mistaken, and is far more happy. 
Give yourself up to the assurance, that they who ask shall 
be heard, and go *' boldly to the throne of grace." Jesus, 
by his invitations and doctrine, has given you a ri^t to 
this confidence; and it is only in the exercise of it, humbly. 
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but lirmly, that you may ''cast 'mi tlie h^r ndikh hath 
i6tment" 

Next, your prayer must be ^rvent ; that is, your afllbc- 
tioiis most be engaged and interested in it. Yon mast not 
barely, as a reasoning philosopher, or well-instructed pupil, 
d^Iare what you coolly judge to be right, and assert that 
man, in his present relations, ought to seek aiitd do what is 
right, and that God, as theTadier and Govisrnor, ishould be 
adored and obeyed, (which is the tenor of the devotional 
exerci^s one sometimes hears ;) biit you must set yourself 
actudlly'to do these things. You can only be said to pray 
when the Sentiment you utter springs from your heart ; and, 
rising abote air the -arguments and persuasions of the wise, 
you pour oiit your feelings as a little child confides its 
thoughts to a parent's bosom ; thinking only of your own 
dependence and need, and of iifod's ability and readiness to 
succor you, and earnestly aspiring afler that purity and piety 
which you feel to constittite the excellence and bliss of man. 
^When this fervent glow is upon your mind, you pray in the 
spirit. Seek for it. Be not content without it. 

In the next place, do not allow yourself to grow weary. 
Persevere; however ill satisfied, however dis^uraged, per- 
severe. Open the New Testament, and you will see bow 
this is insisted upon, again and again, and by vnrious illuff- 
' illations. " That men should always pray, and never faint," 
tvas the great moral of more than one of our Lord's para- 
bles ; and to " pray without ceasing" was the wwresponding 
direction of his apostles. Situated as we are in this world, 
there is danger that, perceiving little immediate fruit firora 
our devotions, "we should relax our diligence in them ; first 
doubting their value, then losing our interest in them, and 
then ceasing to perform tiiem. But we should recollect, 
that, in this case, as in all ihe most important and admirable 
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proTisions of divine wisdom, it is the order of Heaven to 
give, not to a single exertion, nor to a few acts, nor even to 
some continuance of effort, but only to a long, unremitted, 
persevering effort. We read this lesson every where. Look 
at that glorious operation of God, by which the sun cher- 
ishes and matures the fruits of the earth for the sustenance 
of its creatures. It is not accomplished by one act, nor by 
several acts, nor yet by sudden, violent exertions of power. 
He sends out his beams steadily, day by day^ month after 
month ; yet the fruit is still green, the harvest immature ; 
and if, weary with the work, he should abandon it, famine 
might devastate the globe, when but six days' longer perse- 
verance would see it successful. The whole toil of the 
season might thus be lost, when a trifling addition only was 
necessary to render it all-effective. In how many other 
cases is the same truth illustrated ! Will you, then, aban- 
don your prayers, because you do not witness the effect from 
them which you desire? Will you be discouraged, when, 
by a little longer continuance, you may receive the full 
blessing at once ? Shall the husbandman *' wait patiently,'^ 
and will you, looking for an immortal harvest, lose it for 
want of patience ? No. This is the eternal, immutable 
^ule in regard to all great acquisitions. Piety and virtue, 
character and immortality, depend upon a long succession 
of actions, neither of them, taken singly, of essential mo- 
ment, yet all, in the aggregate, essential to effect the great 
end in view. Apply this consideration to your prayers, and 
resolutely persevere. 

Thus it is the humble prayer of confident faith, fervent 
and perseveringi^ from which you are to hope benefit and 
acceptance. 

But you may ask, " How shall I know that it is accepted, 
and with what answer should I be satisfied ? " 
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To the first part of this question, there is but one reply. 
If you are conscious of having prayed aright, you may be 
assured that your prayer is accepted. You can have no 
externa] evidence of the fact ; but the Scriptures every 
where declare that a right prayer is certainly accepted. 
This, then, is a reason for self-examination, and for carefully 
regulating the state of your mind. • 

You may imagine, however, that you are rather to judge 
by the answer to your prayers ; and that if, after offering 
earnest petitions for certain blessings, you find them denied, 
you are to suppose that your devotions are not accepted. 

In regard to this, I observe, that the purpose of prayer is 
twofold — particular and general; the first, to supplicate 
certain specific blessings which we need or desire ; the sec- 
ond, to obtain the divine favor in general; or, which is 
equivalent to it, to obtain that state of mind and heart which 
is always an object of complacency with God, and secures 
his permanent approbation. Now, it is evident that the lat- 
ter is an object infinitely more important than the former. 
It is of no consequence whether you receive certain gifts 
of health, or safety, or prosperous affairs, in comparison with 
the importance of attaining that frame of soul which Qod 
approves, and which will fit you for heaven. If, then, you 
have plainly gathered from your devotions the advantage of 
a religious growth, — if you are brought by them nearer to 
God, formed into the likeness of Jesus Christ, and made 
superior to the things of earth and sense, —7 then you have 
gained the highest objects which man may aspire to, and 
should feel no dissatisfaction or doubt because inferior 
blessings are denied. Having received fhe* greater, you 
should be content not to receive the less. And this is a 
sufiicient reply to the second part of the question stated 
above, viz., "With what answer shall I be satisfied?" Be 
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Mtisfied with that answer which is foond in the improving 
state of your own religious afiections ; in the peace, seren- 
ity, confidence, and hope, which belong to a mind habitu- 
ally conversant with Qod, and which God bestows only on 
such. 

I do not mean to say that other and more specific an- 
swers may not be som^imes given ; for doubtless the devout 
mind may often have reason to trace particular blessings, 
and with a practised eye may trace them, to a source which 
has been opened in reply to the prayer of faith. When you 
shall perceive it to be so in your own case, happy will you 
be ; and you will not fail to acknowledge it with suitable 
gratitude. But what I mean to say is, that this, is not what 
you are habitually to expect : you are not to wait for this in 
order to the satisfaction of your mind. God feeds his chil- 
dren with spiritual food ; and it is one part of his discipline 
of their faith to deny tbem temporal blessings in order to 
the more abundant bestowal of tfiose that are spiritual ; to 
advance the moral man to perfection through the disap- 
pointment or mortification of the putward man. Do not, 
then, be uneasy, because your prayers may, at first view, 
seem inefficacious. The service of truth and virtue is not 
to be rewarded by the wages of this world's goods. Health, 
strength, riches, prosperity, are not the best, they are not 
the appropriate recompense, for self-denial, humility, benev- 
olence, and purity. The true recompense is eternal and 
imperishable. If you have this, why be dissatisfied that you 
have not the other ? If you have this, how can you fancy 
that God has not accepted your prayer? 

To which 4^t may be added, that, if you prayed aright, you 
prayed in the spirit of submission ; not only acknowledging, 
but feeling, the wisdom of Heaven to be greater than your 
own, and desiring to obtain only such gifts as that wisdom 
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should judge it best to bestow. Such gifts, of course, are 
granted. If, therefore, you were sincere, you should be con- 
tent. You are not relieved, perhapjs, from the trouble 
against which you prayed ; the evil you fear comes, the good 
you desire is denied, notwithstanding your earnest supplica- 
tion. But does it follow that your prayer is slighted ? Be- 
lieve it not. What you designed was, to ask blessings ; you 
named the things which you esteemed such ; but at the 
same time you knew that your judgment was fallible. If 
God has refused the things specified, it is because in his 
judgment they would not prove blessings, and he has be- 
stowed in their stead an increase of faith, which is a real 
blessing. Or perhaps I may say, he has proposed to you a 
discipline of your faith, which will provlB a transcendent 
good, unless, by your blind discontent and misuse of it, you 
turn it into a curse. 

It will follow from these remarks, that we are to dwell in 
prayer on topics rather of a spiritual than of a temporal 
nature ; that we should ask such things as relate rather to 
our character than to our condition, rather to our religious 
than to our worldly prosperity ; for, these being the chief 
objects of desire and happiness, (so much so, that our peti- 
tions for earthly good oftentimes receive no reply but in the 
state of our own minds,) it must follow that they should be 
our chief objects of interest and desire in our exalted hours 
of communication with God. Our religious addresses in 
those hours are made up of adoration, thanksgiving, confes- 
sion, petition. Now, two of these, adoration and confession, 
relate to spiritual objects exclusively. The other two relate 
to objects of both a spiritual and temporal character, the 
blessings and wants of both soul and body. But it is plain 
that the former far exceed the latter in number and in im- 
portance, and should, therefore, occupy the largeir share of 
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attentioD. If, then, jou .would do what is moet coosQiiant 
to the nature of the exercise, and your own most real wants, 
if you would receive blessings corresponding to the petitions 
you express, you will dwell principally on spiritual and im- 
mortal good; seeking first of all, in prayer as at. all times, 
" the kingdom of God and its righteousness." You will do 
this, also, if you would copy the pattern which qut Lord 
has given ; for of the seven sentences of the prayer which 
he taught his disciples, only one has relation to man's 
temporal condition. You will do it, if you would imitate 
our great Exemplar and Master, whose recorded prayers 
have exclusive regard to the welfare of his spiritual king- 
dom and the bestowment of internal blessings. 

And it is not to the example alone of the Savior that you 
are to have reference in your prayers. You are also to re- 
gard him as the Mediator, through whom they are to be 
offered. It belongs to the system of our religion, that the 
thought of its Founder should be associated, in the minds 
of its disciples,, with all that they are and do ; with their 
sense of obligation, and their sentiments of piety. They 
are '' to do every thing in the name of the Lord Jesus ; " 
with a consciousness of their connection with him, and of 
their dependence upon the instruction, motives, and strength, 
which they have received from him. They are ''to walk 
by faith in the Son of God." His image is to be blended 
with their whole life. Especially is this to be. the casein 
the acts ^of life which are strictly and peculiarly religious. 
" Whatsoever ye ask in my name, believing," " Giving 
thanks unto God and the Father by him." It is only through 
his instruction, authority, and encouragement, that they 
know their privilege of filial worship, and are enabled so to 
offer it that they may look for acceptaiice. The hope . of 
pardcm on the ciHifession of sin is grounded upon what he 
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Jias done, suffered, and declared ; and tile confidence with 
which the- penitent seeks forgiveness and life is owing to 
his trust in the word of Jesus, and his heing able to lean on 
^m ^^8 a Friend and Advocate, when he casts himself a sup- 
pliant before God. Understand, then, that the acceptable 
prayer is that which is made in the name of the great In- 
tercessor ; and let jour heart be warmed and imboldened in 
jrour devotions by the consciousness of your relation to 
.hifp '^whom the ^Father heareth always." 

I will add but two further remarks before closing this 
topic. Fir^, I have all along assumed that I am addres»- 
ing a person sincerely engaged in the pursuit of religious 
attainments. . This sincerity of pursuit is a fundamental 
.requisite, without which all exhortations, means, assistance, 
sacrifices, will be only thrown away. If, therefore, afler 
having n^ade some effort afler a spirit of devotion, in pur- 
suance of the course recommended, you find, as men some- 
times do, that you derive from i^ neither improvement nor 
fjatisfactiqn, I recommend to you to examine whether you 
are really in earnest ; whether you do actually, in your heart, 
.desire religipus imprpvement; whether, in ' short, there be 
not in you a lurking preference for your present state of 
mifid, and an attachment to some passion, taste, or pursuit, 
. incoippatible with a zealous devotedness to Christian truth, 
and a /suitable attention to the discipline which it demands. 
Many ^e, no doubt, prevented fi-om advancement by secret 
hinderances of this nature, of whose operation they are not 
at all aware* If, upon inquiry, you cannot discover that it 
,is so with you, then examine strictly the methods you have 
pursued, and the observances you have practised. You will 
probably find that they have been in some particulars inju- 
diciously selected, or ijpaproperly or insufficiently attend- 
ed ; that you \kd.Ye failed in a resolute, steadfast, systematic 
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adherence to your own rules ; that you have habitually al- 
lowed yourself in something wrong, or neglected something 
right. Look after your mistake. When you shall have dis- 
covered and corrected it, you may bef certain of securing 
the improvement you desire. 

Secondly, take heed that you do not allow yoursdf to 
fancy that an observance of these or similar rules consti- 
tutes all your duty under this head. Do not forget that the 
devotion which Christianity teaches is nothing less than per- 
petually thinking, feeling, and acting, as becomes a child 
of God, — a perpetual worship. This is the end at which 
you are to aim — an end, however, which is not to be at- 
tained without the use of means; and the directions in the 
preceding pages are designed simply to point out some of 
the means. Some persons do not need such directions. 
For them they are not designed. But there are others to 
whom they must be welcome and wholesome. Let such use 
them, but without forgetting that they are means only. Let 
them guard, from the first and always, against the idea that 
the practice of these will secure the great object, without 
any further exertion or sacrifice ; that, to be devout men, 
they have only to observe stated seasons, and perform stated 
acts. There cannot be a more pernicious error. It is at 
variance with the whole nature and spirit of Christianity. 
God is to be served by the entire life; by its actions as well 
as its thoughts, its duties as well as its desires, its* deeds as 
well as its feelings. 

The religious man must have the frame of his niind and 
the tenor of his conduct at all times religious ; in the mar- 
ket and the family no less than in the closet and the church. 
Indeed, considering how much more of life is spent abroad 
\n action and trial than is passed in the worship and con- 
^mplation of retirement, it is plainly of greater conse- 
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quence to watch and labor in the world than in private. 
Besides that it is easier to be religiously disposed for an 
hour a day, when reading the Bible or kneeling at the altar, 
than it is to be so during the many other hours which are full 
of the world's temptations, and when all the irregular pas- 
sions are liable to be excited. Remember, then, to try your 
prayers by your life; you may know how sincere they are 
by their agreement or disagreement with your habitual sen- 
timents and conduct. Regulate your life by your prayers ; 
in vain do you think yourself religious, if you go with holy 
words and humble confessions to the divine presence, but at 
other times live in thoughtlessness and sin. True religion 
is a single thing. Devout exercises form a part of its exhi- 
bition ; holy living forms another part. Unless they exist 
tpgether> it is to no purpose that they exist at all. To sep- 
arate them is to destroy the religion. To this consideration, 
then, let your perpetual and vigilant attention be given ; and 
be satisfied with your hours of devotion only when they exer- 
cise a sacred and constant influence over the condition of 
your mind and life, and have made them holy to the Lord. 

IV. Preaching. 

From the more private means of religious improvement 
we pass to the consideration of those which are in their 
nature public. 

Preaching is a divine institution ; and its authority and 
wisdom have been illustriously justified in the success which 
has attended it in every age of the church. It is to a pub- 
lication from the lips of living teachers, that the gospel 
owes its spread through so large a portion of the globe. At 
its first introduction, at its reformation, and in its present 
diffusion, it has been the " company of the preachers " that 
has arrested attention to its divine truths, and subdued the 
hearts of men to its holy power. And it always must be 
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the case, however great may be the efficacy of those more 
personal instruments of which we have spoken, that the 
pulpit shall be the main engine for the incitement and in- 
struction of the individual mind, and the maintenance of the 
power of religion in the Christian world. 

Multitudes, however, habitually attend the preaching of 
the gospel with little profit, and with no adequate appre- 
hension of its purpose or value. Habit, thoughtlessness, 
inattention, worldliness, cause its sublime instructions to be 
unheeded, and render its powerful appeals unimpressive. It 
may have been so with you in times past. But if you are 
now truly awake to the necessity of studying the improve- 
ment of your character, and making God's will the rule of 
your life, you will listen eagerly to the preaching of his 
truth, and drink it in as a thirsty man water. I say nothing, 
therefore, to urge the duty of attendance in the house of 
prayer. You will esteem it one of your privileges, and will 
feel that, however imperfectly the word may be dispensed, it 
is yet full of a divine savor, and profitable to any one who 
seeks his soul's good rather than his mind's entertainment. 

In order to the greatest advantage from this duty, it is 
well, in the first place, to give heed to the manner in which 
the other hours of the Sabbath are spent. There can be 
no doubt that one considerable cause of the inefficacy of 
preaching is to be found in the circumstance that the re- 
mainder of the Sabbath is passed in a manner little likely 
to prepare the mind for its religious services, and suited to 
obliterate the impressions received from them. The senti- 
ments exited in holy time, instead of being cherished, are 
checked and smothered by the uncongenial engagements of 
the rest of the day ; and Sunday becomes, at length, even a 
day for hardening the heart, through this habitual resistance 
of the most solemn truths. For, when exposed to their fro* 
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quent repetition, if it do not yield to them, it must inevitably 
become callous to them. This evil you are to guard against, 
by making the whole occupation of the day harmonize with 
that portion of it which is spent in public worship. And to 
do this implies no fanatical recluseness or morose sullenness. 
It implies nothing but the endeavor of a reasonable man, 
who finds that the cares of the six days tend to distract his 
feelings from religion, to counteract them on the day set 
apart for that purpose. It is only saying, with regard to all 
worldly occupations, what Burke said of politics in the pul-* 
pit : Six days are full of them, and six days are enough ; 
let us give one day to something better. 

You will, therefore, be careful so to spend your morning 
hours, that you shall enter the sanctuary with a prepared 
mind, — already touched with a 'sense of God, and tuned to 
his praise. Your reading and your thoughts will be directed 
to this purpose ; and instead of cherishing or inviting vain 
thoughts and a light state of feeling, by lounging over a 
newspaper, or a novel, or by conversation on the passing 
events of the day, you will occupy yourself on such subjects 
as shall hallow the temper of your mind, and exclude the 
crowd of impertinent desires. Then you will be ready to 
join feelingly in the public service of your Maker, and listen 
profitably to the exhortations of the pulpit. 

You have doubtless observed in your own case, and heard 
it remarked by others, that the same discourse, under differ- 
ent circumstances, seems like a very different thing; that 
what at one time is listened to with pleasure and interest, at 
another is heard with indifference. To what can this be 
owing, but to the variation 'in the hearer's state of mind ? 
The discourse is the same; but it addresses itself to a soul 
at one time tuned to the occasion and the subject, and at 
another tuned to something else. So important is adapta- 
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tion, B8 might be illustrated in a thousand ways. Hence 
you will study to carry a prepared mind to the hearing of 
the word, that you may not fail of receifing the utmost edi- 
fication. • Otherwise you may sit under the most powerful 
ministry, 'and hear dirine truth dispensed with an eloquence 
worthy of angels, and yet sit unmoved. It can be powerful 
to your helut, it can effectually promote your progress in 
the Christian life, only through your ownr preparation to 
receive it, and in proportion to that preparation. 

Let me also caution yon to remember that there is good 
Imd important matter belonging to every subject which die 
pulpit may treat ; and it is very unwise (to use the mildest 
expression) to turn Way dissatisfied, because a sermon does 
not happen to fall in with the state of your feelings. Hear- 
ers are often guilty of great injustice in this way. They are 
too reaidy to measure the preacher's fidelity by the degree in 
which 'he speaks to their own immediate experience. Theiy 
are earnestly engaged in particular Views, feelings, trains of 
thought, processes of experience, which, filling their mind, 
seem to them all in all ; and if the preacher does not touch 
upon these, they condemn him as dry, cold, and jejune. 
But they should consider that there are other minds to be 
suited besides their own, and that what is so ill adapted to 
themselves may be precisely whit is needed by others; n^y, 
precisely what they themselves may need at another time. 
Instead of expressing dissatisiaction, they should rejoice th^ 
every one receives in turn a portion adapted to him, and en- 
deavor to elicit something applicable to themselves. If they 
will but seek, tl^ey will oflen find a seasonable word when 
they least expect it. Let me entreat you to make this your 
habit. If you do not, it is plain thdt many Sundays will be 
lost to you, (for you cannot have your own case always 
treated;) and ybu will, moreover, become a fa^idibtis irad 
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querulous hearer, discontented with yotBisdf, and micoiB* 
forlable to others. But if yon resolutdy britig your nuad 
to take an interest in whatever you hdttr, yon will always 
find cause for contentment and sattsfeetion, if not lor edifi- 
cation and delight. 

Few things are more hostile to snch attendance on i^eacfa- 
ing as shall promote religtoils ifmjprovement, than the habit 
of listening to sermons as literary or rhetorieal efGiitB, and 
for the gratification of a literary taste. From the very na* 
ture of the case, it must result in constant dissatisfiu^tion. 
For let it be considered how few of all the authors who 
have published books, are able to give this gratifidatioii ; 
and can it, then, be expected of every preacher? flow 
small a proportion of the thousands who have preached 
have printed their sermons I and how few of these have a 
place^mong the eminent names of literature ! Hence it is 
impossible that every preacher should, every Sunday, satisfy 
a man who has formed his taste on printed ^cimens of 
excellence, and who comes to gratify it at church. It Is in* 
evitable that such a one should be disappointed and dis* 
pleased, far more oflen than he shall be td«rably gratified. 
Those who, on this ground, are accustomed to speak harshly 
of ministers, and to excite discontent in the commoaity^ 
would do well to reflect on the unreasonabteneBs of the re* 
quisition,.and learn that they injure themsdves by looking 
for what they cannot expect to find, to the neglect of thai 
substantial good which sdone is intended to be cosveyed. 
But he who thinks only of improvement, and the religious 
exercise of his mind, will always find something to tengage 
and satisfy him. Distinguished talent there may not be, nor 
original thought, nor striking images, nor tasteful eoniposfr- 
tion, nor eloquent declamation ; but Christian truA, old and 
familiar perhaps, but still high and important, there always 
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wUl be. Dwdliaf apoa this, excited by it to refleetioD, 
oceupied in studying by its light his own character and 
prospects, and the perfections and purposes of God, he has 
no lack of interefting thought. The preacher becomes but 
a secondary object. His Ood, his duty, his salvation, — 
these are the topics on which his mind runs ; and these he 
can contemplate : he will not be hindered from contemplat- 
ing them, whatever may be the feebleness or deficiencies of 
him who ministers at the altar. 

Baeon has laid down a rule for profitable reading, which 
ought to be sacredly applied to preaching, by those who 
would listen to it profitably : " Read, not to contradict and 
'Confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider." What you hear 
firom your minister, " weigh and consider " for a religious 
end and a personal iqyplication. To listen as a critic, with 
a fastidious nicety about diction, and a captious sensibility 
to style, is a sure method to defeat what should be the first 
object with the hearer, as it is the great purpose of the 
speaker. For which reason, it has been remarked, we are 
not to be surprised that Paul, with all his energy of i^>eech, 
made so few converts, and gathered no church, amoQg the 
Athenians ; the sensitive and intellectual taste, and .love of 
ingenious fancies, which distinguished them, formed a habit 
of mind peculiarly fitted to destroy the capacity for receiv- 
ing any strong and profound impressions. 

In the next place, if you think that, when you leave the 
house of God, you may discharge from your mind the 
thoughts and sentiments there excited ; if you immediately 
join in frivolous society and ordinary conversation ; if you 
occupy your time in making visits of ceremony, or in read- 
ing the Sunday newspaper and books of amusement, — you 
can derive httle advantage from the service in which you 
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have engaged. However serious may have been your at*, 
tendance, however earnest the wish for improvement, you 
are taking the surest method to render it ail vain. The 
word spoken must be treasured up, the counsels of wisdom 
must be made to abide in the heart, the instructions and 
warnings of Heaven must be fixed by reflection and thought, 
or the impressions you have received will be transitory, and 
the good purposes which spring up within you will pass 
away like the early dew. If the preacher have presented 
arguments for the truth of Christianity, or for the support 
of any of its great doctrines, of what use has this been to 
you, if you shall know nothing about them to-morrow ? 
And how can you hope to remember what is so difficult to 
be retained, if you take no pains to refresh your mind with 
it by Immediate retirement and contemplation 1 If he have 
been urging you to the study of your own heart, and point- 
ing out the sources of self-deception, and the means of.pres* 
ervation against the sins which easily beset you, and you 
have been affected and humUed, and made to resolve on 
greater watchfulness, of what avail will this be, if you im* 
mediately abandon yourself to frivolous topics of thought? 
and how are you any the better prepared for the temptations 
and trials of to-morrow, if you thus drive from your mind 
those views which were to strengthen you ? Or, if he have 
presented to you the elevating truths respecting God, and 
heaven, and man's prospects of glory, and thus raised in 
your spirit a glow of divine love and a sense of your exalt- 
ed destiny, and you at once turn from it all to employments 
and thoughts which are wholly of earth, then is not that 
holy excitement worse than lost ? Have you not done some- 
thing to harden your heart, and render it less capable of 
receiving the same impression again? For you have resist- 
ed its motions, and quenched its fire, by calling it back to 
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this lower world, when it wis just beginning to delight itself 
in heaven. 

Depend upon it, that the mere attendance upon public 
worship b very insufficient, without some care to fix its im- 
pressions afterwards and to recall and strengthen what you 
have heard and enjoyed. It is wise, therefore, to go back 
from church to retirement, there to think over the truths 
that you have heard, refresh the feelings that you have in- 
dulged, apply to your conscience the doctrine delivered, and 
supplicate the divine blessing. By habitually doing this, 
you will in time become possessed of a large fund of reli- 
gious information and moral truth, which otherwise might 
have been lost to you ; and instead of being in the condition 
of those who cannot perceive that the pulpit has ever 
taught them any thing, you will find it a most efficient and 
persuasive instructor. 

It is a custom, with some persons, to make a record of 
the discourses which they have heard, entering in a book 
the texts and subjects, together with a brief sketch of the 
train of remark. This is a very commendable and useful 
custom, provided it be not allowed to take off one's thoughts 
from the duty of self-application, and do not become a mere 
effort of memory and trial of skill. If this be avoided, the 
practice will be found useful in many respects. The exer- 
cise of writing greatly assists that of thinking, and discov- 
ers to one whether his ideas are distinct and clear. It en- 
ables and compels him to look closely at the subject, so that 
he cannot dismiss it with the cursory and impatient exami- 
nation which he might be otherwise tempted to give it. It 
enables him afterwards to read, with distinctness, the im- 
pressions which he received, and to revive the purposes 
which he formed in consequence of them. His record be- 
con^es a spiritual monitor, reminding him, whenever he 
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consults it, of the lessons he has learned, and the expostu- 
lations he has heard ; and prompting h|m to a more definite 
comparison of his actual attainments with the standard 
which has been placed before him. The advantages which 
may thus be derived from it will be far more- than a com- 
pensation for all the trouble attending it. 

But whether you make such memoranda or not, the prac- 
tice of recalling to mind the instructions and reflections of 
God's house, if systematically pnrsued, will save you from 
the pain of making the complaint which we hear from so 
many that they cannot remember what they have heard, 
oftentimes not even the text ; and this, too, from persons 
who can repeat all the particulars of a long story to which 
they have listened, or a longer conversation in which they 
have taken part. Why this difference? Partly because 
they attended with greater interest to the story and the con- 
versation ; partly because these are more easily remembered 
than a formal discourse ; but principally because these are 
matters that they are accustomed to recall to mind and re- 
peat, which they have not been accustomed^ to do in regard 
to sermons. The want of practice is the principal diffi- 
culty. Make it an object always to remember, and be in 
the habit of going over again in your mind, the principal 
topics, and you will not be troubled with want of memory. 

I should do wrong, however, if I did not here speak a 
word of comfort to those humble and sincere Christians, 
whose advantages in early life were not such as to enable 
them to form any habits of intellectual exertion, and who 
are, in consequence, subject to a weakness of memory which, 
they have struggled against in vain, and which is a source 
of constant unhappiness to them. Every thing they hear 
from the pulpit slips fi'om their minds, even if it have highly 
moved and delighted them ; and they fear that this is a sign 
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4^ nnprofiUUenesa and sin. To such it may be well to 
recommend the reply of John Newton to one who came to 
him sorrowing with the same complaint. "You forget/' 
said he, ** what was preached to you. So, too, you forget up- 
on what food you dined a week or a month ago ; yet you are 
none the less sure that you received nourishment from it ; 
and no doubt, also, that your i^ritual food nourished you, 
though you have forgotten in what it consisted. So long as 
you received it with pleaMVe and a healthy digestion, and it 
has kept you a living and growing soul, it can be of no con- 
sequence whether you particularly remember it or not." 

Finally, preaching, however ineffectual it may often prove, 
is one of the chief means of grace, and is capable of being 
made, by every individual, a principal agent in his religious 
advancement. Let it be so to you. It will be so if you 
attend on it in a right spirit, and faithfully strive to gain 
nourishment from it. Do not let it be your shame and^uilt, 
that you sit year after year within hearing of the preacher's 
v^ice, and yet are none the better. Do not suffer it to be 
with yourself, as it is with many, that preaching grows less 
interesting as they advance. This, it is true, is in part 
owing to the nature <^ the mind, which finds a delight in 
what is new and fresh, which it does not perceive in what 
has been long familiar. There is a charm in listening to 
the word {Hreadied, when the soul is first awakened to an 
interest in the concerns of its salvation, and devours every 
sentence as a hungry man his food, which cannot be fully 
retained in cooler and maturer years. But if the charm be 
entirely gone, if the relish be altogether lost, it most be 
through your own fault. It must be because you have not 
watched over the tastes and susceptibility of your mind, but 
have, through neglect, suffered it to become hardened. Be 
but faithful to yourself, cherish your tenderness of spirit. 
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take pains to keep alive the ardor and interest of your 
younger days, and you will find that your feelings will not 
become wholly dead to the voice of the preacher nor wiU 
time and age be able to rob you of this source of your en- 
joyment. The ancient philosopher, on whom has been well 
bestowed the title of " Rome's least mortal mind," in writ- 
ing beautifully of old age, tells us, that the great reason why 
the faculties of men are impaired in the declining years of a 
long life, is, that they cease to use and exercise them ; and 
that any man, by continuing vigorously to exert them as in 
earlier life, may hope to retain them to the last, in some* 
thing of their original power. The remark may be applied 
to the old age of the Christian. By faithfully watching 
over and exercising his feelings and emotions, he may retain 
them in some good degree of liveliness and vigor to the 
latest period. And although the zest with which he hung 
on the ministration of the word, in the first ardor of his 
youthful faith, may be gone, he will maintain a sober in- 
terest, and find a tranquil delight, suited to the serenity of 
his fading days, and to the peaceful ne^s of the expectation 
with which he waits the summons to go home. 

V. The Lord's Supper. 

This interesting rite is the last in the series of Christian 
means which I shall mentions It is that to which the young 
disciple is accustomed to look forward with intense feeling, 
and the arrival at which constitutes an era in his progress 
fondly expected and fondly remembered. Sometimes it ap- 
pears to be regarded too much as the limit of improvement, 
the goal of the course, the prize of the victory, after which 
the believer is to sit down and enjoy in security the attain- 
ments he has made, exempt from the necessity of further 
watchfulness and combat. It is owing, in no small degree, 
to the prevalence of this opinion, that so many make no 
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actual or perceptible progress after their arrival at the Lord's 
table. They esteem it less as the means and incitement of 
greater improvement, than as the end and completion of the 
work they had undertaken ; not so much a refreshment to 
their weakness in the trying journey of duty, as the festival 
which rewards its termination. Be on your guard against 
this erroneous feeling. Habitually remember, that your 
vigilance and labor are to end only at the grave; that the 
fight lasts as long as life ; that the crown of the victor is 
" laid up in heaven ; " and that whatever indulgences may 
be granted here, they are but as encouragements to your 
perseverance and strengtheners to your weakness, designed 
to cheer and help you on your way ; not seasons of repose 
and enjoyment, but of recollection and preparation ; so 
that they, in fact, form a part of that system of discipline, 
by which every thing below is made to try and prove the 
character of man. 

In this light you will view the peculiar ordinance of our 
faith, — as a privilege and indulgence, but also as a pledge 
and incitement to activity in duty. From the moment that 
it has been your purpose to become a follower of Christ, 
you have looked forward to this holy feast as something 
which it would make you but too blessed to be permitted to 
partake. While occupied with other means of improve- 
ment, you have still felt that there was one thing lacking, 
and have perhaps been stimulated to a more earnest dili- 
gence in the use of them, by the reflection that they would 
prepare you for this ultimate and superior enjoyment. Such 
is the very common experience of the growing Christian ; 
and it is my wish to show you how that may be rendered a 
blessing in the enjoyment, which has been so eagerly de- 
sired in the anticipation. 

Settle it distinctly in your mind, that this ordinance, so 
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fajr as relates to your concern in it, has a twofold pnrpoise ; 
first, to express and manifest your faith in Christ, and your 
allegiance and attachment to him; secondly, to aid and 
strengthen you in a faithful adherence to his religion. That 
is to say, in other words, by your attendance at the Lord's 
table, you declare yourself to be, from principle and affec- 
tion, a Christian ; and you seek to revive and confirm the 
sentiments, purposes, and habits, which belong to that char- 
acter. These are the two objects which the ordinance is 
intended to accomplish, and which you are to have con- 
stantly in view. 

By considering the first of these, you will be enabled to 
decide how soon, and at what period, you ought to offer 
yourself for this celebration. Can you say that you are in 
principle and affection a follower of Jesus Christ ? This is 
the question you are to put to yourself; not whether you 
have been such for a long time ; not how great attainments 
you have made ; but are you such at heart, and are you 
resolved perseveringly to maintain this character ? Look at 
this question. Ponder its meaning. Put it to yourself faith- 
fully. Do nothing with haste or rashness, but proceed 
calmly and deliberately. Then, if you can conscientiously 
reply in the affirmative, if you have already showed so much 
constancy in your efforts, that you may rationally hope to 
persevere, you may make your profession before men, and 
take the promised blessing. Hasty minds have sometimes 
rushed forward too soon, and only exposed their own insta- 
bility, and brought dishonor on their calling. Be not, there- 
fore, hasty. But timid men have sometimes hesitated too 
long ; have delayed till their ardor cooled, till they fancied 
they could stand and flourish without any further help, till 
death or age overtook them, and they were called to meet 
their Lord without having confessed him before men. Be- 
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ware, therefore, that you delay not too long. To deliberate 
whether we shall observe a commandment, after our minds 
are impresscnl with a sense of the duty of doing so, is to 
break it. To postpone our acceptance of a privilege, when 
we feel that it is such, and know that it is offered to our- 
selves, is to refuse it, and to forego its benefits. He who 
believes, and is resolved to live and die in his belief, has a 
right to this ordinance ; he is under his Master's orders to 
attend it ; and he should reflect that obedience, to be ac- 
ceptaUe, should be prompt. 

As soon, therefore, as your attention to religious things 
has sufficiently prepared and settled your mind, you will 
solemnly acknowledge it by this outward testimonial of 
faith. So far the ordinance looks to the past. It also loc^s 
to the future ; and you will, secondly, as I said, use it as a 
salutary means of religious growth, appointed to this end, 
and singularly suited to accomplish it. You will regard it, 
and attend it, as one of the appropriate instruments by which 
you are to keep alive, and carry on to perfection, that prin- 
ciple of spiritual life, which has had birth within you, and 
which has made a certain progress toward maturity. 

It is a means singularly fitted to accomplish this end, he- 
cause it is an ordinance at once so affecting and so compre- 
hensive ; — affecting, by bringing directly before us, in one 
collected view, the circumstances under which it was insti- 
tuted, and the purposes of Heaven with which it is connect- 
ed ; — the trials and sufferings of the Son of man, the 
meekness and sublimity of his submission, the tenderness 
and pathos of his last conversation and prayers, the deser- 
tion in which he was left by his disciples, the insults to 
which he was exposed from his enemies, the torture in which 
he died, submissive and forgiving; and all this that he 
might seal the truth which' he had taught, and provide sal- 
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vation for miserable men. It is true that all this is familiar 
to the mind, an4 often brought before it in other acts of 
worship. But here it forms the express subject of contem- 
plation and prayer. Here it is set before us more evidently, 
and vividly by the circumstances, the forms, the apparatus 
of the occasion. It is made the special object of regard, 
and therefore is suited, in a^ peculiar manner, to affect us. 

It has another advantage. It is as comprehensive as it is 
affecting. In its primitive intention, iji its simple purpose, 
it is, as it was designated by our Lord himself, a commem- 
oration of him : '^ This do in remembrance of me." And 
what is it to remember Jesus, rightly and effectually, but to 
call to mind all that he was, and did, and suffered, in his 
own person ; and all the blessings, advantages, and hopes, 
which have resulted to us, and shall forever result, from his 
ministry and death ? These are all connected together by 
one close and indissoluble chain. They are united, in in- 
separable union, with his name and memory. When we 
reflect on our Master, our minds cannot pause till they have 
gone over all his example in life and death, have recalled 
his character and instructions, have pondered on the excel- 
lence and beauty of his truths, the glory of his promises, 
the bliss of his inheritance. Thence they will pass on to 
survey the effects which he has already produced on the 
condition and character of the world, to observe the con- 
trast of our present enviable lot with what it would have 
been if he had not established his reign amcmg men, and to 
contemplate the spreading prospects of human felicity in 
the wider extension of his kingdom ; — the removal of 
error, corruption, ignorance, and sin, and the establishment 
of universal truth, righteousness, knowledge, and peace. 
Thence they will pass on to a future world ; to the unseen 
and unimaginable joys of a life in which purity, love, and 
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happiness, shall be infinite in measare, and infinite in dorft- 
tion, and where man, made the companion of angels, freed 
from sin and from sufiering, shall dwell in the light of God's 
presence without end. We shall recollect, that for all our 
hope of acceptance to that world, and of pardon for the sins 
which have made us unworthy of it ; for aH those gifts of 
light and strength which shall pvepare us for it ; for all the 
tranquillity, consolation, and support, which, in weakness, 
sorrow, and death, the knowledge of oar immortality io>- 
parts, — for these we are indebted, to Jesus Christ; without 
whom we should still have remained ignorant on this first 
of subjects, and unconsoled in the severest trials. So that, 
in one word, there is no topic of religion, none of thanks- 
giving or prayer, none of penitence, gratitude, or hc^e, 
none of present or of future felicity for ourselves or for 
others, which is not called up to the mind by the faithful 
use of this simple but expressive service. As the believer 
sits at his Master's table, he seems to himself to be sitting 
in his presence ; together with his image, every blessing of 
his faith and hope rises brightly to view; and his heart 
burns within him, as he contemplates the grace with which 
his unworthy spirit has been visited, and realizes the hope 
that he shall partake of the glories which his Lord revealed. 
As he looks unto him, '' the Author and Finisher of our 
faith, who, for the joy set before him, endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame," he grows strong to do and endure like- 
wise ; animated by the hope set before him of entering into 
the joy to which his crucified M^ter has ascended. 

Is it not, then, evident that you have here a means of 
singular power, to keep the attention awake and the heart 
right ; and that your spirit can hardly slumber, if you faith- 
folly open it to the influences of this observance ! Remem- 
ber, however, that its Value will depend on yourself, and the 



manner in which yon engage in it. It has no mjstieid 
charm, no secret and magic power, to bless yon against 
your will. Every thing depends on your own sincerity and 
derotion. Earnestly desire, and pray, and endeavor that it 
ihay do you good, and it will do you good. Go to it heed* 
less, thougbtlefis, and unprepared^ and it will prove to you 
an idle and inefficient oeremony. The great cause why ao 
many derive no improvement from the repeated perform- 
ance of the duty is, that they attend it with inconsideratioa 
and coldness, uid witii- little purpose or desire of being 
effected by it. Let your attendance be in a different state 
of mind. Engage resolutely in the suitable meditations; 
examine yourself before and after ; come to the celebration 
with a temper iM-epared for worship, and leave it with one 
prepared for doty. 

There is a peculiar feature in the mode of administering 
this ordinance, distinguishing it fh>m all other acts of social 
worship, to which it may be well to advert. I refer to the 
pauses during its administration, when each wori^iper is 
left to himself, to follow his own reflections, and make his 
own prayers. There are thus united in the occasion some 
of the advantages both of social and of private devotion. 
When you have been excited by the voice of the minister 
and of general prayer, you are permitted to retire, without 
interference, into your own heart, to repeat the petitions 
and confessions with a more close reference to your own 
case, and to make yourself certain that you understand and 
feel the service in which you are engaged. Tou may iind a 
great advantage in these silent intervals. In all other in- 
stances of social worship, your attention is required, without 
ceasing, to some external process; and you pass on ft'om 
one part of the service to another, with little opportunity to 
reflect, as you proceed, or to pursue the c^uggestionB whieh 
32 
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are made, in the maimer that your own peculiar ccmditi<Hi 
may require. But in this, the leisure is given for thoroughly 
applying to your own personal state all that has met your 
ear, and for pouring out freely the devotional feeling which 
has been excited. And if there be any thing favorable to 
the soul, as multitudes of devout persmis have insisted, in 
occasions for contemplative worship in the presence of other 
men, then, in this respect, the Lord's supper may claim a 
superiority over every other season of social devotion. 

Many perscms, I am aware, find it difficult so to control 
their minds as to render these silent m<nnents profitable. 
But to such persons the very difficulty becomes a useful dis- 
cipline, and the occasion should be valued for the sake of 
it. To aid them in the use of it, and to prevent its running 
to waste in miserable listlessness and idle rovings of the mind, 
it might be well that they should have with them some suit- 
able little book of meditations and reflections, which they 
may quietly consult in their seats as guides to thought and 
devotion. 

In a w<Nrd, prepare your mind beforehand, be faithful 
during the celebration, review it when it is past ; and you 
will never have reason to con4>lain of its inefficacy as a 
means of religious improvement. You may not enjoy high 
and mystical raptures; you may be sometimes overtaken 
with languor and coldness ; but as long as, in sincerity and 
from motives of duty, you present yourself in this way 
before the Lord, you will find that there is refreshment and 
encouragement in the act. You will have in it satisfaction, 
if not ecstasy ; and will never doubt that something of the 
steadfastness of your principle, and of the vigor of your 
hope, is owing to this affectionate application of the life, 
example, and sacrifice of the Savior, in the way of his ap- 
pointment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE OF LIFB. 

Next to the means to be employed in the promotion of 
personal religion, we must attend to the oversight and di- 
rection of the character in general. The means of which 
we have taken notice consist of a series of special and 
stated exercises, whose object~is to prepare us for the right 
conduct of actual life ; and they may be compared to the 
daily drill of the soldier, by which he is made ready for the 
field. Watchfulness and self-discipline belong to all times 
and occasions, and may be compared to the actual use 
which the soldier makes of his preparation in the camp and 
the field. The Christian is engaged occasionally in prayer, 
meditation, study, and the communion ; he must watch apd 
govern himself always. To the former duties he devotes cer- 
tain appropriate seasons ; the latter belong to every season 
and all hours. The former constitute his preparation for 
the Christian life ; the latter constitute its pervading spirit. 
No punctuality or fidelity in the former proves a man to be 
religious without the latter. And therefore, having stated 
the manner in which these means are to be used, it is neces- 
sary for us to go on and show how they are to affect the 
whole conduct of life, and make it an exercise of perpetual 
self-discipline. 

Why you are to be always watchful over yourself is easily 
perceived. In this world of sensible objects and temporal 
pursuits, you are constantly exposed to have your thoughts 
absorbed by surrounding things, and withdrawn from the 
spiritual objects to which they should be primarily attached. 
You are incited to forget them, to slight them^ to counteract 
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tbem. The engagements, the anxietj, horry, and pleasures 
of life, thrust them from your thoughts ; and desires, pro- 
pensities, passions, are excited quite iaeonsistent with the 
calm and heavenward aflbotions of Christ All these ten- 
dencies in your situation are to be resisted. You are to be 
ever on the alert, that they may not lead you into any 
course of thought or of action at variance with the princi- 
ples to which you are pledged as a believer in Jesus Christ, 
and which fiNrm your delight in your hours of devotional 
enjojrment Such incoosisteDcy may be sometimes wit- 
nessed. But what can be more melancfaiiy than to «ee a 
rational being, deeply convinced of the truths of r^igion, 
in his sober hours of thought dwelling on them v^th fond 
and delisted contemplation, excited by them to a devout 
ardor of communion with God, and sometimes to a glow of 
holy rapture which seems to belong to a superior nature ; 
and then sinking into worldlinese, governing himself, in 
ordinary life, by selfish maxims of temporal interest, obeying 
the passions «nd propensities of his animal being, and, in a 
word, living precisely as he would do, did he believe that 
there is nothing higher or better than this poor life ? I ask, 
what can be more sad or pitiable than such a spectacle ? 
Let it be your earnest care to guard against so deplorable 
an inconsistency. Now, while your mind is warm with its 
early interest in divine things, — now, while they press upon 
you in all their freshness, — now, take heed that you do not 
concentrate that interest, and use ail its strength, in the 
luxury of devout musing, or the excitements of study and 
devotion ; but carry it into your whole life ; let it be always 
present to you in all you do, in all you say ; let it form your 
habitual state of feeling, your customary frame of mind and 
temper. Make it your constant study that nothing shaU be 
inconnstent with it, but every thing partake of its power. 
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This is the watchfhlness in which you must live. Tlus is 
the purpose for which you must exercise over yourself an 
unremitting and ever-wakeful discipline ; seeing to it, like 
some magistrate over a city, or some commander over an 
army, that all your thoughts, dispositions, words, and actions 
be subject to the law of God, and the principles of the 
Christian faith. 

Thus it is plain that your chief business, as well as your 
great trial, in forming a Christian character, lies in the or- 
dinary tenor of life. The world is the theatre on which 
you are to prove yourself a Christian. It is in the occur- 
rences of every day, in the relations of every hour, in your 
affairs, in your family, in your conversation with those 
around you, in your treatment of them, and your reception 
of their treatment, — it is in these that you are to cultivate 
and perfect the character of a child of God. It is in these 
that your passions are exercised, and your government of 
them proved ; in these that your command over that unruly 
member, the tongue, is made known ; in these that tempta- 
tions to wrong-doing and evil-speaking beset you, and that 
you are to apply youf religious principle in resisting them. 
In these it is, c<msequently, that you discover whether your 
principle is real and genuine, or w4iether it lies only in feel- 
ing and in words. In the quiet of your chamber, in the 
devout solitude of your closet, when the world is shut out, 
and your solemnized spirit feels itself alone with God, you 
may be so exalted by communion with Heaven, and by med- 
itation on heavenly truth, that all things earthly shall seem 
worthless and paltry, and every desire be set upon things 
above. How often, at such times, does it appear as if tbe 
world had no longer any charms, as if its pleasures and 
pomp could never again entice or delight us! Our souls 
are above them. We have no more relish for th^B than 
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haTe die angels* And if this were all ii4iich is required af 
us, if noUuDg opposed to this delightful frame of mind were 
ever to cross our path, the Christian prize would be already 
won. But, alas I in the closet, and iu the third heaven of 
contemplation, we can live but a small portion of the time. 
We must come down from the mounL We must enter th9 
crowd and distractions of common life. We mnst engage 
in common and secular affairs. And there, how much do 
we encounter that is apposed to the calm and serene spirit 
of our contemplative hours 1 how much to irritate and dis* 
turb our quiet self-possession ! how much to drive from our 
thoughts the subjects on which we have been musing ! how 
much to revive the relish for transient pleasures and worldly 
enjoyments, and a love for the things which minister gratifi- 
cation to pride and to the senses ! In the midst of these 
things, dangerous, enticing, seductive, you are to live and 
walk unchanged, unseduced, undefiled ; your heart true to 
its Master, your ^irit firm in its allegiance to God, and your 
soul as truly devout and humble as when wcnrshiping at the 
altar. Is this easyl I will not ask; but. Is it not your 
great, your paramount trial ? Is it not here that the very 
battle of your soul's salvation is to be fought 1 Is not this, 
as I said, the very field of actual and decisive war, the very 
seat of the fearful and fiual campaign? And the prayers, 
and studies, and observances of your more special devotion, 
are they not the buckling on of the armor, and the refresh- 
ing and preparing of the soul for its real combat ? 

You perceive, then, how the Christian life must consist in 
watchfulness and selMiscipline ; how it must be your great 
business to keep a faithful guard over yourself, that, both in 
mind and conduct, nothing may exist contrary to the spirit 
and, precepts of Jesus Christ. 

First of all« this guard is to be placed upon the mind. It 
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is an intellectual, internal, qiiritual discipline ; Ike orersigbt 
BBd management of the thoughts and alfections. 

There is a superficial religion, not unpopular in the 
world, which is limited to the outward conduct and the ex- 
ternal relations of life ; which is made to consist excluavely 
in rectkude of behavior and uprightness of dealing. Into 
this error JFoa are not likely to fall, if yon learn your reli- 
gioa from the New Testament; and I should not have 
thought it needlttl to warn you against it, had it not been so 
prevalent. Nothing but its commonness could render it 
credible, that men, who possess the Scriptures, and fancy 
they understand them, or who are simply capable of obser* 
vaiion on the nature of m»n and of happiness, should peiv 
fliMule themseires that the character which God demands aad 
will bless, is independent of the state of the mind and the 
frsme <^ the affections. Is it not the mind which consti- 
tutes the mant Is it not the mind which gives its moral 
complexion to the condact? Is it not certain that the 
same conduct which we applaud as indicating an upright 
character, we should disapprove and condemn, on discov^y 
ing th»t it proceeded from base and imprc^r motives 1 So 
that even men judge of character rather by the principle 
which actuates, than by the actions themselves. How much 
more completely would this be the case, if, instead of being 
obliged to infer the principle from the act, they could duh 
eern the principle itself, as it lies in the mind of the agent ! 
Who, in that case, wonld ever judge a man by his actions 
ak>ne? Who woold not always decide respecting his chai- 
aoter from the prine^les and motives which guided him, ^- 
his thoughts, dispositiffiu, and habitual temper 1 And thn0 
it is that the Deity judges and decides. He looks not on 
the outward appearance, but on the heart Consequently, 
iMyw obvious is the position, that, in seeking ^ Christian 
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character, the first and most diligent watch must be placed 
over the inner man ! " Keep thy HEAaT with aU diligence ; 
for out of it are the issues of life." 

This implies several things. First, a careful guard ov«r 
the thoughts. It is in the heedless disregard of the tfaoogfats 
that corruption often takes ito rise. They are suffered to 
wander without restraint, to attach themselves without check 
to any objects which attract the senses, or are suggested in 
conversation, and to rove uncontrc^led from one end of the 
world to another. How many hours are thus wasted in 
unprofitable musing, which leaves no impression behind! 
How much of life is made an absolute blank ! Worse stilJ, 
how often do sinfiil fancies, sensual images, unlawful de- 
sires, take advantage of this negligence to insinuaite then»* 
selves into the mind, and make to thems^ves a h<mie there, 
polluting the chambers of the soul, and rendering purity 
unwelcome ! This is the beginning of evil with many a 
one, who, from this want of vigilance over the course of 
his thoughts, has surrendered himself to frivolity and sen- 
suality, without being aware that he was in peril. Thought- 
lessness, mere thoughtlessness, has left the door open to 
sin, and the same thoughtlessness prevents the detection <^ 
the intruder. 

You may fancy that your present preference for profitable 
subjects of thought is such that you are in no danger from 
this source. But beware of trusting to any present disposi- 
tion. If you become confident, you will fall; and the 
rather because the beginning of this peril is so sufttle and 
sly. Believe that the danger is real and imminent, or it is 
scarcely possible that you should not suffer from it. Yon 
may not, indeed, fall a victim to irregular desires and hurtfiil 
immoralities; but the habit of unwatched' thought will 
weaken your control over your mind, will diminish your 
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power of sel^Qveriiment, aad rob you of that Tigoroup self- 
poBsesskm, alive to every occasion, and proo^t at every call, 
which forms the decision of character that ought to belong 
to him who professes to follow the energetic principles of 
Christian mcHrality. So that, if you would be saved from an 
unbecoming weakness of mind, and its possible, not to s^y 
probable, consequences, -^ungovemed desires and passions, 
— keep a guard upon your thoughts. Let your morning and 
evening prayer be, that you may live thoughtfully. And 
when, in the business of the day, your hands are occupied, 
but your mind free to think, keep yourself attentive to your 
thoughts. Inquire frequently how they are engaged. Di- 
rect them to useful and innocent subjects. Think over the 
books you have been reading ; rehearse to yourself the 
knowledge you have gained ; call up the sermons you hav^ 
beard ; repeat the passages of Scripture you know. By 
methods like these, take oare that even your empty hours 
-minister to your improvement Paley has truly observed, 
that every man has some favorite subject, to which his mind 
spontaneously turns at every interval of leisure ; and that 
with the devout man the subject is God. Hence the watch* 
ing over your thoughts furnishes you with a ready test of 
your religious condition; it exposes to you the first and 
faintest synq>tom8 ai religious decline, and enables you to 
apply to immediate remedy. 

If the thoughts, which may be expressed in words, are to 
be thus guarded, the temper and feelings, which are often 
so indefinable in language, require a no less anxious guar- 
dianship. In the perplexities and trials of daily life, in the 
conflict with the various tempers and frequently perverse dis- 
positions of those around us, in the little crosses, the petty 
disi^ointments, the trifling ills which are our perpetual 
lot, we are exposed to lose that calm equanimity of mind 
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which the Christian should habitually possess. We are liable 
to be ruffled and irritated, and to feel and display another 
spirit than that gentleness which " bears all things and is 
not easily proroked/' The selfishness of some, the obsti- 
nacy of others, the pride of our neighbor, the heedlessness 
of our children, and the unfaithfulness of our dependants, 
tire our patience, and disturb our self-possession; while 
bodily infirmity and disordered nerves magnify insignificant 
inconveniences into serious evils, and irritate to peevishness 
and discontent the temper which duty calls to cheerfulness 
and submission. Some are blessed with a native quietness 
of temperament which hardly feels these hourly vexations. 
But of some they form the great trial and peculiar cross ; 
they can bear any thing better. And to all persons they 
constitute an exposure full of hazard, and demanding cau- 
tious vigilance. The very spirit and essential traits of the 
Christian character require watchfulness against them, and 
imply conquest over them. The humility, meekness, f(Mr- 
bearance, gentleness, and love of peace ; the long-suffering, 
the patience, the serenity, which form so lovely a combina- 
tion, which portray a character that no one can fail to ad- 
mire and love ; — these are to be maintained only by much 
and persevering watchfulness. 

Without this, the most equable disposition by nature may 
become irritable and unhappy. With it, under the author- 
ity and guidance of Christian • faith, the most unfortunate 
natural temper is subdued to the gentleness of the lamb. 
Without it, the internal condition of man is restless, rebel- 
lious, full of wretchedness, having no peace in itself, and 
enjoying nothing around. With it, the aspect of the world 
becomes changed ; every thing is bearable, if not pleasant ; 
the sweet light which beams within shines on all without^ 
miUcing. pleasant the aspect of all men, and smoothing the 
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foiighnesaes of all affairs. Who does nol know how mooh 
the events of life take their hue from the state of the di^ 
positioa? To the proud, suspicious, and jealous, every 
man seems an intruder, every gesture an insult, and every 
evfflit a cause of vexation and wrath. To the self-governed 
and amiable, every thing is tolerable, and he feels nothing 
of the inconveniences which make the misery of the other. 
One's happiness, therefcnre, as well as duty, requires this 
control of the disposition. And when the Savior pr<^ 
nounced his benediction on the pure, peaceful, humble* 
minded, and meek, he taught, not only the great requisite 
of his spiritual kingdom, but'^^he great secret of human 
felicity. 

When the frame of your mind is thus a constant care, 
you will find little difficulty in the control of the appetites. 
These things are connected together ; and, an ascendency 
over the former being secured, the subjection of the latter 
easily follows. But take good heed that it does follow. Do 
not be thoughtless about it, because you fancy that it will 
of course accompany a regulated mind. Otherwise it is 
here that corruption may begin. The enemy will enter at 
any place, however improbable, which shall be left un- 
guarded. And it only needs that the body become disor- 
dered through the immoderate indulgence of the appetites^ 
to raise a rebellion throughout the whole moral system; or, 
to speak more plainly, this indulgence will create cloudiness 
of mind, indisposition to thought, activity, and duty, irrita- 
bility of temper, sluggishness of devotional feeling, and at 
length a general spiritual lethargy. There can be little 
doubt that much of our dulness of apprehension and dead- 
ness of feeling on spiritual topics, as well as our strange 
sensibility to minor trials, is owing to a derangement of the 
animal eoonomyi which is again owing to want of mod^at* 
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tioD in gratifying cut anioud detirea Ihnce tliere wmm 
some reason in the abstinence and fiutinga of religious mta 
in ancient times; and if we valued sofficientlj, what thej, 
perhi^Wi valued superstitiouslj,— aerenity and Iffightneoa 
of mind, an equal temper, and a perpetual aptitude for sptr* 
itoal contemplation,-*- we should imitate them more, if not 
in their fastings, yet certainly in their temperance. Ai any 
rate, ** let your moderation be known untt> all men." For 
temperance is not only the observance of an express injunc- 
tion, but is essential to that quietness and sel£<^ontrol wiiieli 
should mark the religious characto*. 

The next exercise of sdMiscipline will be in conversiK 
tion. Conversation, while it is a chief source of improve 
ment and pleasure, is also a scene of peculiar trial, and the 
occasion of much sin. One might suppose that lew persons 
ever dream that they are accountable for what passes- in 
conversation, although there is no point of ordinary life 
which Jesus and the apostles have more frequently uid 
sternly put under the control of religious principle. Their 
language is strikingly urgent on this head; and yet, so 
little scrupulousness is there among men, even religious 
men, that it would seem as if they felt ashamed to be care- 
ftil in their talk. A thoroughly well-governed speech m )bo 
rare, that we still say, in the words of James, ** If uiy man 
offend not in word, the same is ^perfect man.'* 

Do not allow yoursdf to be off your guard in this re* 
spect Make it a part <^ your business, by a cautious priH 
dence, to have your ^>eech consistent with the rest of your 
character. Do not flatter yoursdif that your thoughts ara 
under due coi^trol, your desires properly regulated, or your 
dispositions subject as they should be to Christian principle^ 
if your intercourse with others consists mainly of frivolous 
gOBfiq>) impertinent anecdotes, speculaticms on the charactet 
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Ukd afiyrs of your neighbors, the repetition of former eonver- 
sations, or a disca88i<»i of the current petty scandal of soci- 
ety ; mneh less, if you allow yourself in careless exaggera« 
tion on all these points, and that grievous inattention to 
exact truth which is nspt to attend the statements of those 
whose conversation is made up of these materials. Oire no 
oountenanoe to this lamentable depicture from charity and 
▼eracity, which it is mortifying to observe commonly marks 
the every-day gossip of the world. Let precision in every 
statement distinguish what you say, remembering that a 
little lie, or a little uncharitableness, is no better than a 
little theft. Be slow to speak those reports to another's 
disadvantage, which find so ready a circulation and are so 
eagerly believed, though every day's experience shows us 
that a large proportion of them are unfounded and false. In 
a word, be convinced that levity, uncharitableness, and 
falsehood, are as truly immoral and irreligious in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, as on its more solemn occasions ; 
that idle and injurious words make a part of man's respon- 
sible character, as really as blasphemy and idolatry; and 
that ** if any man seem to be religious, and bridle not his 
tongue, that man's religion is vain." 

" A word spoken in season, how good it is ! " Why should 
you not do all in your power to elevate the tone of conver- 
sation, and render the intercourse of man with man more 
rational and profitable ? Let your example of cheerful, in- 
nocent, blameless words, in which neither ibily nor austerity 
shall find place, exhibit the uprightness and purity of a 
mind controlled by habitual principle, and be a recommen- 
dation of the religion you profess. Let the authority of that 
faith, to which you subject every other department of your 
character, be extended to those moments, not the least im- 
portant, in which you exercise the peculiar capacity of a 
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rational being in the inCercbange of thought. Never let it 
be said of yoar tongue, which Watts has truly called '' the 
glory of our frame/' that with it you bless God, and at the 
same time make its habitual carelessness a curse to men, 
who are formed in the similitude of God. 

The influence of the principle which rules within should 
thus be seen in all your deportment and intercourse, on 
every occasion and in every relation. Your outward life 
should be but the manifestation and expression of the tem- 
per which prevails within, the acting out of the sentiments 
which abide ^ere ; so that all who see you may understand, 
without your saying it in wcwds, how supreme with you is 
the authority of conscience, how reverent your attaclmient 
to truth, how sacred your adherence to duty ; how full of 
good-will to men, and how devoutly submissive to God, the 
habitual tenor of your mind. Your spontaneous, uncon- 
strained action, flowing without effort from your feelings, 
amid the events of every day, should be the unavoidable 
expression of a spirit imbued with high and heaven*ward 
desires ; so that, as in the case of the aposUes, those who 
saw them ** took knowledge of them that they had been 
with Jesus," it may, in like manner, be obvious that yoa 
have learned of that holy Teacher. And this may be with- 
out any obtrusive display on your part, without asking for 
observation, without either saying or hinting, '* Come, see 
my zeal for the Lord." The reign of a good principle in 
the soul carries its own evidence in the life, just as that of 
a good government is visible on the face of society. A maa 
of a disinterested and pious mind bears the signature of it 
in his whole deportment. His Lord's mark is on his fore- 
head. We may say of his inward principle, which an apos- 
tle has called " Christ formed within us," as was said of 
Christ hi^nself during his beneficent ministry, -^ it " can- 
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not be hid.'' Thete is an atmo^k^e of excellesice about 
such a man, which gives savor of his goodness to all who 
approach, and through which the internal light of his soul 
beams out upon all observers. Consequently, if you allow 
yourself in a deportment inconsistent with Christian up- 
rightness, propriety, and charity, you are guilty of bringing 
contradiction and disgrace on the principles which you pro- 
fess ; you expose yourself to the charge of hypocritically 
maintaining truths to which you do not conform yourself. 
You dishonor your religion by causing it to appear unequal 
to that dominion over the human character which it claims 
to exert. All men know that, if '* the salvation reigned 
within,'' it would regulate the movements of the life as 
surely as the internal motions of the watch are indicated on 
its face ; if the hands point wrong, they l^now, without 
looking further, that there is disorder within. That disor- 
der they will attribute either to the incapacity of the prin- 
ciple, or to your unfaithfulness in applying it. But what is 
of far greater importance, the holy and unerring judgment 
of God will ascribe it to the single cause of your own un- 
faithfulness ; and for all your wanderings from Christian 
constancy, and all the consequent dishonor to the Christian 
name, you must bear the shame and reproach in the final 
day of account. 

You perceive how urgent is the call for perpetual watch- 
fulness and rigid self-discipline. It is not easy, with much 
intentional ^ard over yourself, to keep the spirit habitually 
right in this giddy and tempting world; and it is equally 
difficult to maintain a perfect coincidence between the prin- 
ciple within and the deportment of daily life. Oftentimes, 
in the emergencies and hurry of business, pleasure, and 
society, where many things concur to drown the voice of 
the ^irit within, we find the lower propensities of our na« 
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Uure gainiiig an wnuuA&acj, and the law in cnx niBBiben 
rising in rebellion against the law in our mind. '^The 
things that we would» we do not, and the things thai we 
would not, those we do ; " and sense and passion triumpby 
for the moment, over reason and faith. " The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, and these 
are contrary the one to the other." And how shall we gain 
the victory in this perpetual contest ? *' Through oar Lord 
Jesus Christ," says the apostle ; and the means thereto are 
found in his injunction, '' Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation." Vigilance over every hour and in every 
engagement, carrying into them the shield of faith and the 
whole armor of God ; and prayer, without ceasing, that 
your soul may be strong to widd them ; — these wUl secure 
^ you the victory. Sometimes you will find yourself in 
perplexities and straits, sometimes faltering and irresolute ; 
but never forsaken or cast down, never exposed to ten^ta- 
tion which you are unable to bear, or Irom which there is 
no way of escq>e. You may '' do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth you." 

I have thus ^>oken of that religious discipline of daily 
life, in which the Christian character is formed and tried. 
It will be sufficient to add, in conclusicm, that your great 
concern must be with two things, — your principles and 
your habits. 

First, you must constantly have an eye to your principles. 
Take care that they be kept pure, and that you abide by 
them. They have been well compared to the compass of 
the ship, on which if the helmsman keeps a faithful eye, 
and resolutely steers by it in spite of the opposition of winds 
and waves, he will find the way to his port ; but by heedless 
inattention to it, he is sure to go astray, and be blown 
whither he would not. Be assured that it is only by adher- 
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ence to principle, in resolute defiance of inclination, oppo 
sition, present interest, and worldly solicitation, that you 
can insure the steady progress of your soul, and its final 
arrival in heaven. Neglect it, and you are at the mercy of 
circumstances, tossed helpless on the waters of chance, ex- 
posed to the buiSetings of temptation without the power of 
resistance, and a sure prey of the destroyer. You must find 
your safety in the strength of your principle; and that 
strength lies in the original power of conscience, and the 
added authority of the divine word. Herein is the " still 
small voice " of Heaven ; and he that will ** cover his face *' 
from the world, and obediently listen to it, may become 
morally omnipotent. 

Secondly, have an eye to your habits. Add to the author- 
ity of principle the vigor and steadfastness of confirmed habit, 
and your religious character becomes almost impregnable 
to assault. It is in no danger of overthrow, except firom 
the most cunning assailants in a season of your most culpa- 
ble negligence. What wisdom and kindness has the Cre- 
ator displayed in our constitution, that we are uble to rear 
around our virtue the strong bulwark of habit ! It is a 
defence of the weakest spirit against the strongest trial. 
Through the power of habits early formed, how many have 
stood in exposed places, and been unaffected by solicita- 
tions to sin, beneath which others have fallen, who trusted 
to their good purposes, but who had never confirmed and 
invigorated them in action ! How often, for example, has 
the young man fi'om a retired situation — educated in the 
bosom of a virtuous family, and under the eye of a watchful 
father, thence sent forth to the new scenes of a city life, 
under the protection of good principles and a sincere pur- 
ipoae to do well — been found weak and wanting in the ex- 
posure; and been carried away headlong by the tide of 
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temptation^ bectuse his early habila were suited only Ibr 
seclusion, and his principles were guarded by none which 
could secure them against the novel assaults that were made 
upon them ! While, on the other hand, young men brought 
up in the midst of these solicitations to sin, with far less 
inculcation of principle, are oftentimes enabled, through the 
mere strength which habit imparts, to resist them all, and 
live in the midst of them as if ihey were not. It cannot be 
necessary to multiply examines. Yon well know what a 
slave man is to his habitual indulgences, and how the cus- 
tomary routine of his life and methods of employment tyran- 
nize over him, and how frequently one strives in vain to free 
himself from their dominion. The old proverb is every day 
verified before you, of the skin of the Ethiopian and the 
spots of the leopard. But, if thus powerful for evil, habit is 
no less powerful for good. If in some cases it be stronger 
than principle, and defy all the expostulations of rdigion, 
even when the miserable man is convinced that his safety 
lies in breaking from it, — then, when enlisted as the ally of 
principle, when coupled with faith, and made the fellow- 
worker of piety, how unspeakable may be its aid toward the 
security and permanence of virtue! 

Take heed, therefore, to your habits. Allow yonrsdlf to 
form none but such as are innocent, and such as may help 
your efforts to do well. In the arrangtsment of your busi- 
ness, in the methods of your household and family, in the 
disposal of your time, in the choice, seasons, and mode of 
your recreation, in your love of company, and your selec- 
tion of books, — in these preserve a simple and blameless 
taste. Do not allow any of them to be such as shall offer 
an obstacle to serious thought, and induce a state of feeling 
indisposed to religious exercises. Especially do not allow 
them so to enter the frame and texture of your life, that 
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erety effort of virtue and devotion shall be a pitched battle 
with some cherished inclination or sturdy habit. This is 
to increase most unwisely and needlessly the trials and per- 
ib of a religious course. It is to raise up for yourself obsta- 
cles and difficulties beyond those which properly belong to 
your situation. Rather, therefore, arrange every thing in 
your custiMnary pursuits and indulgences to favcv the grand 
end of your being; so that every act of piety and faith shall 
be c<Mncident with it ; so that little or no efibrt shall be re- 
quired to maintain the steady order of daily duty ; and, 
instead of an oppositicHi, a struggle, a contest, whenever 
principle asserts its claims, you shall find the ready consent 
and hearty cooperation of all the habitual preferences, 
tastes, and occupations, of your life. He in whom this is 
so is the happy man. He is the consistent man. He is 
the man to be congratulated, to be admired, to be imi- 
tated. Universal harmony reigns within him; no opposi- 
tions, no jarring contentions, mar his peace. With him, 
the flesh and the spirit are no longer contrary, the one to 
the other. His duty and his inclination are one. There is 
no dispute between what he ought to do and what he wishes 
to do. But, with one consenting voice, heart and life move 
on harmoniously, accustomed to and loving the same things. 
To him the yoke is indeed easy, and the burden light To 
him heaven is already begun ; and when, at last, he shall be 
welcomed to the joy of his Lord, it will be to a joy which 
his re|rulated spirit has already tasted in the labors and 
pleasures of obedience below. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



At the period when Mr. Ware's health began iiiecoTenbly to 
fUl, and just before he was obliged to give up all occupation, he 
was devoting his houis of leisure to the preparation of a sequel to 
his work on the Formation of the Christian Character, which he 
designed to entitle ** Progress of the Christian Life." Several 
chapters only were finished. They are too valuable to be lost, 
and are here published in the hope that they may be useful The 
reader will form by them an idea of what the sequel would have 
been if its author had lived to finish it 
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The following pages are designed as a sequel to die litUe work 
OB the Formation of the Christian Character, and are supposed to 
be addressed to the same persons. When one has adopted the 
Christian ftith as his rule of life, and begun in earnest his religious 
existence, it is still but the commencement of a career in which an 
indefinite progress is to be made, and which is to continue forever. 
As Jong as man is imperfect, there is room for improvement. As 
long as he is in the flesh, there is occasion for watchfulness and 
struggling against temptation. There is need that his principles 
become more and more fixed, his conscience more and more enlight- 
ened and controlling, his passions more thoroughly obedient to the 

* 

law of righteousness, and his whole temper and demeanor more 
steadfastly conformed to the example of Christ In a word, he is to 
grow in grace. Advancement is his duty, perfection his aim. 

It is with regard to this duty of religious progress that I propose 
to oflfer a few hints. There are some errors respecting it prevalent 
among believers, which I would first attempt to rectify ; and then I 
would explain its true \iature and character, remove discourage- 
ments, and show the means and steps by which it should proceed, 
and how actual success is to be ascertained. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ERRORS RESPECTING THE DUTY OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 

NOTICED AND CORRECTED ESPECIALLY THE ERROR 

THAT THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, HAYING BEEN BEGUN, IS AC- 
COMPLISHED. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the Christian character 
is a thing to be acquired and to be improved; jet it is evident 
that many do not so regard it. If we may judge from their 
conduct, the number is not small of those who esteem it some- 
thing which belongs to them just as the body does, and to be 
kept alive and in health just like that, by living along from 
day to day, as the circumstances of each day may suggest, 
but not to be the subject of any special regard. But as to 
being every day better than the day before, as to being more 
humble and charitable this year than they were last, it does 
not enter their mind, it makes no part of their plan. They 
have been Christians, they say, as long as they can remember ; 
they always believed in the gospel, and meant to do their duty. 
But they do not know more about the history and founda- 
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tioDy the nature and purpoaes, of their religioQ, nor are they 
in any respect more devoted. Indeed, when cme thinks 
seriously on the subject, it is a matter of amazement to him 
to observe how stationary good men arei and how quietly 
they content themselves with being so. 

It is not so in other matters. We look around us cm the 
community, and we see it in a state of commotion and ad- 
vancement. Its prosperity is a wonder to us : and that pros- 
perity is progress. Every one is pushing forward. Every 
one is eager and panting for success. Our young men rise 
step by step ; they are discontented if they find it otherwise. 
Those who began life with nothing are seen in a few years 
comfortably living with a family around them, — then enter- 
ing a larger dwelling, supporting a more extensive establish- 
ment, and in various expenses evincing the advancement 
they have made. This is common. But meantime — even 
if they account themselves Christians, and remember that 
they have an eternity as well as a family to provide for — 
they have not dreamed of exhibiting any proportionate ad- 
vancement of character ; it has not occurred to them that 
their piety should have grown with their estate ; that their 
charities should have been as much greater than formerly 
as their income has become larger ; that, as they have been 
rising in the world, they should have risen also toward 
heaven. In the eye of the world, they are better dressed 
and better lodged, and they move in a more fashionable 
and intellectual circle ; but in the eye of God, in their 
preparation for heaven, they are just where they were. 
They have contrived to give the soul just food enough to 
keep it of the same stature — not considering that it was to 
grow as well as the body — not considering, indeed, that this 
eager attention to worldly good, and rapid growth in earthly 
prosperity, have very probably stunted the growth- of their 
characters. 
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-How salatary might it prove to every one whom Provi- 
dence has blessed with an increase of goods, if, at every 
^argemmit of his style of living, he should devote one day 
to searching into his spiritual progress, and resolve never 
to erect a new house, or introduce a higher indulgence to 
his domestic economy, until he could honestly say, that he 
was as much improved in character as in fortune! 

But, alas ! this is far from being the way of the world. 
They are satisfied to seem to themselves no worse than they 
were ; — if they deeply examined themselves, they might 
discover that they are, in fact, much worse. 

Amid this universal and earnest struggle for' the outside 
life, the inner life is neglected; and very good men are en- 
tirely content to be no better, who could ill brook to be no 
richer. 

Certainly this indicates a false idea of the true object of 
life, and a very imperfect acquaintance with that religion 
which they profess to have taken for their guide. I do not 
treat the question in its reference to mere men of the world. 
On their principles they are right With a worldly man, char- 
acter is of very little consequence. If he be not dishonest, 
so as to be in danger of the law, — if he keep a decent repu- 
tation for fairness and the social virtues, so as not to hinder 
his success by becoming obnoxious to others, — what more 
can he need? His business is to make his fortune and 
enjoy himself more and more every year ; and this he can 
do perfectly well without being a better man: This, there- 
fore, need be no part of his concern. But with those who 
profess to look beyond the world, to whom the favcHr of God 
is of some consequence, as well as the opinion of men, and 
who soberly believe that virtue is better than wealth, — with 
such as I am now addressing, — it should be the chief con- 
cern. Is it possible that they can have adopted Christ as. 
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their Master, and taken his religion as tli« great gaide and 
blessing of their souls, knowing themseWes to be immortal^ 
and yet be satisfied to see their earthly condition prosperoas 
while there are no signs of their souls' prosperity ? Sorely 
the last must be their great anxiety and care, or they are 
strangely false to their principlea There is no incompati- 
bility between the two; bolh may adrance together; but 
to strive only for the earthly is treachery to their principles. 
Alas ! then, how many such traitors are there ! 

But there is another class. All do not, even in this pros- 
perous community, succeed in their anxious efforts to ad- 
rance themselves in the world. > Many make no progress. 
They gain no wealth, they never enlarge their means of 
living and enjoyment, they live on as they began. Perhaps 
they are content with their lot. Many, it is well known, are 
perfectly so. They acquiesce in the aUotoient of Provi- 
dence, and quietly sit down where God has appointed them. 
But many more have tried to rise, and in vain. Are they 
satisfied thent Do they contcmt themselves? Do they 
make no effcnrt further? Do they feel no regret, mortifica- 
tion, and longing? Surely not so. Waking and dreaming, 
they are haunted by the restless desire and the unqu^nched 
hope of reinstating their fortunes. And yet, though they 
know that their souls are^ equally far firom prosperity, and 
that they have made no improvement in religious knowledge 
and virtue, it does not make them uneasy ; they are per- 
fectly willing it should be so. They are quite content to 
find themselves no better Christians ; but they cannot bear 
to find themselves no more wealthy. 

It was a beautiful wish of the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
when writing to a dear friend, M that he might be in liealth 
and prosper even as his soul prospered,^* I fear it would be 
thought a strange wish now, ev^n an^ongst those who esteem 
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tbemffelves very good disciples. Tbey wottl4 not understand 
bow the prosperity of the soul is the first thing. Many, it 
is to be feared, do not even place it second. Business, 
money-getting, is first; their family, second; religion is 
po6tp<Hied to the third place, at least, and yery little honored 
in that, if we may judge by its advancement in con^arison 
with that of the other two. 

There are undoubtedly other classes to be found, besides 
those whom I have now named. They need not be de- 
scribed. They leave but a small number to be found scat- 
tered among us, here and there, as we look around, whose 
busines^ aini, object, is the growth of their character, who 
live for the sake of the soul, and who evidently, markedly, 
become better men as they advance in life. We would not 
be cynical in our estimate, but none can look around on so-, 
ciety, Christian society, — recollecting with what capacities 
for goodness men have been endowed, and what induce- 
ments to progress toward perfection are always before them, 
— without a feeling of amazement, mortification, and alarm^ 
at observing how few are growing, or striving tQ grow, in the 
virtues of the Christian life. So rare are such instances, 
that they are looked on, and spoken of, as bright exceptions ; 
and a measure of goodness which ought to be that of every 
man, nay, which all acknowledge to be still far short of. 
what the Christian should be, is described, praised, and held 
forth to imitation as something extraordinary — as, indeed, 
beyond what men in general are expected to attain. '' We 
are not to expect to find others as good as he.'' 

This defective taae and cqodition of society is unquesp 
tsonaUy a great hioderance to those who are young in re- 
ligion. Jl presento to them, on their first entrance to a new 
princq»le, insteadi of examples that stimulate to effort apd. 
exeelleBoe^ and raise still higher their impressions of the 

34» 
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purity and spiritoality of Chrifltiui attainmeDti specoueiui 
of lagging, duggiah, moderate virtue, which couatenanee 
diem in the moat indolent exertiona for inBq[>roreinettt. As 
they look forward with the glowing mind of youtili and the 
first beatings of awakened faith/ the Christian life looks to 
them not only all light and glorious, but of a strict and holy 
austerity, aud a scrupulous purity which has no part or lot 
with the ordinary foUi^ of humanity — derated above the 
world by a taste which has no pleasure in its perishing pur* 
suits, and a habit of exalted contemplation which dwells 
amid things unseen and eternal. They begin the r^ee, 
therefore, with feelings of high aspiration. They tike their 
place among the discij^^ with a romantic and earnest ex* 
pectation of finding in those privileged persons somethings 
they know not what, of a celestial temper tmd' beauty : they 
expect to be incited, cheered^ instructed, by the very con- 
tact, and to find in the atmosphere in which tb^ dwell the 
radiance and perfume of heaven. And if they could find it 
so, they would keep alive their own ardor, they would per* 
severe to realize their own exalted ooncepticail But th^ 
find it otherwise. The image which they had conceived in' 
their own minds of what the Christian man ought to be — 
an image whose fbatures were all drawn fir<mi the iife and 
teaching of the Great Master — is not at all reali^^: in thft 
world. Nobody aots up to it Nobody' seenis to have it im 
mind. The comdaon standard is whoify below it ; "and these 
young beginners find themselves alone, mth an idea and 
purpose of a perfection which the more e3q>erieaoed. smile 
upon as the extravagant dream of youth, which a few more 
days will show them to be impracticable in such a world as 
this. Thus the actual state of religious feeling Johills the. 
early blosdoms of their religious charactars ; they find tha^ 
much less than they had imagined is thought, siiifimentb^ 
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ike elder md. wiser discos, who miMt kncnr miick t better 
UmntheiiMdv^ij th«tlt is by no means cequieite tofaUow- 
Ghrkt so nearly, or worship God so exdusiTely, as ihey hedr 
fancied ; tfaey diseover that, in fact,.th^ have made as great > 
attainments already as the world would bear ; to {»roceed 
fartiier wonld beonly to become nngular: so they change 
tbeir ptvpose^ and: remain where they are; unwilling to be 
better than others^ satisfied with a measure which seeme to 
satisfy others, and glad 4o learn that the great work th^y 
bad undertaken is'flo eaily completed. And thus each gen^ 
eration does its ntnaost to repress the aspiration of the next, 
imd to keep down the standard of virtuoas attainment. 

So. powerfnl 'is the exampleof the society around . us, and. 
such tlie inHttenee of premiiing notions to modify our own, 
that: few baire conr^ger or perseverance to follow th&inwardi 
sttggestieii whidi urges them to rise higher. So that a die« 
tinguisbed mtnislear gave it as his ear;ie8t advice to a yoong 
friend, not to allow himself to be ordained as paster of any* 
chorch in which the Mandard: of life was net very strict and; 
high; because, as he urged, all experience shows how 
almost impossible it is for a young minister to escape con* 
forming himsdlf to the sentiment around him, and being- 
shaped more or less by the popular mould. If it be thus to^ 
be apprehended . in the case of one all whose temporal ii^ 
terests u^ge hidij ho less ^an his Vernal, to rise to the" 
mauk, how much more mnst it be so with ordinary men, 
who are less fMToteeted by the circumstances of their posi* 
tion, and Uie daily^ duties of their calling. 

It is, therefore^ evidently, one of the first duties of Uie 
young Christian to settle it in his mind that he has oidy 
comaaenced a work which is to be gmng on as long as ha 
sfei^l exist; Every tlnng in the example and experience of 
ofh^» areuad lum i^otos howneeeasoy this is^ fiv it provea^ 
how easily he may be made to forget it. 
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Tli«re we alao ■ome aufltakeo notioiis i g y a clin g idigioa 
itself which may lead to the same error ; the idea, namelj, 
which ao readily finds a welcome ia the niiiid whioh is 
glowing with the firat happioeaa 4>f its early faith, thM its 
glow cannot fade away; that things will always appear to the 
soul just as they do at that divine moment; that the new 
taste is fixed, and cannot be changed; that it will take care 
of itsel£ Hazardous and unfounded as such a feeling ia, it 
b yet very natural. It bekmgB to all strong emotion to have 
faith in its own perpetuity. The auctions always are con- 
fident that they never shall change ; and we always fancy 
that the grief, or love, or indignation, which fills our bosoms 
now, can never fade firom them. When, therefore, we are 
awake to the vivid consciousness of our q>iritttal rdations, 
and are overwhelmed with those various and mingling emo- 
tims that take poaseqsi<m of the excited spirit, and blend 
there in all that is awful, tender, joyous, and serene — when 
we are iMmfident that now, at last, we are tasting the highest 
gratification of which human nature is capable, that now, 
at last, we are in the state in which man ought to be, — a 
state in which things appear as they are, in their true rela- 
tions and proporti<ms, and the eonmum things of the world 
take rank among the insignificant and uninteresting, — we 
cannot doubt that these, the truest, will be the lasting feel- 
ings; we cannot conceive it possible that any thing an 
earth should ever have charm enough to entice firom this 
state ; that ai^ ci the things which we now know to be iu$^ 
rior should ever be able to withdraw us firom what we now 
know to be supreme. This is the hearty, honest, deeply- 
seated conviction within us. This is the conviction which 
occasicms the well-known confidence and presun^ticm of 
young converts, which prompts to their proverbial fiirward- 
ness— & confidence and forwardness often attributed to un* 
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wfoiSikj motives, and flf>oken of to ^lieir diaoradit It laaj 
not be- creditable to them ; yet it argues nothing worse^ 
perhaps, than self-igncwance. Tfaej do not know the eraiiea* 
c^it character of ^ feelings, the deceitfulness of the hearty 
therefore thejr give way to it ; they trust themselves ; th^ 
spread all their sails to the wind, as if it would never change ; 
they fancy thema^ves established, and act warmly and 
boldly, as if established. Bat this glow is necessarily tran-* 
si^it, like all yehement feeling i and when it has passed away, 
they have no abiding principle of life to take its place and 
keep the work in progress. Other feelings rise up in the 
midst of the world ; the brightness of the spiritual light fades 
from before the eye of tiie soul, and there is no advance^ 
ment to a higgler perfeolion. 

Let no one, ^refore, from the strength and security of 
his first affections, allow himself to rest, as if the work were 
dene. It is but begun^ Let him settle within himself, deep^ 
ly and sternly, the persuasion that it is to be gomg on white 
life lasts. For want of this it is that the lore of so many 
has waxed cold, and that so many who put their hand to 
the plough have turned back. If you would persevere, you 
must understand, at the cHitset, the necessity of persever- 
ance. You must start with the conviction that you begin 
a perpetual progress. 

For which reason, instead of looking at the state of so- 
ciety, instead of conforming yourself to the model of those 
with whom* you live, study into the nature and capacity of 
your nofily your destiny, and your responsibility; imbue 
your mind with the s^kirit of youf immortal faith, and the 
influence of the character of your holy Master ; and from 
the promptings of a soul thus filled and kindled, act out 
Christianity for yourself; — not as others do, nor as others 
expeot you to do, but as this state of mind impels jm^ 
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There U no true and sefe coone bat to be obedient to die e e 
SQggestioni of a mind which has faithfuUy studied for itself 
into the doctrine and temper of the dirine life. These so^ 
gestions are to it as the instinct of its immortal nature —- 
as unerring, as safe, as the instincts of the lower orders of 
beings. Man's bodily instincts are as nothing, for his bodily 
interests are of little minnent, and in pursuing them he has 
no need of an infallible guide. But the intereste of his 
undying soul are of infinite consequence : in his seardi fcnr 
them he needs an infallible guide ; and that guide he has 
in the promptings of his own mind, whenever he has culti* 
rated it with the deep study of truth and faith, and steeped 
it by faithful contemplation in the secrets of divine love and 
infinite purity, and brougkt it into intimate communion with 
the Holy Spirit of God. If you have truly acquainted your- 
self with your Master and his revelation, — if you have en- 
tered into their spirit with your whole seal,*- then act your- 
self, fireely, boldly, and you will not know what it is to stop 
short This very action will be progress. 



CHAPTER II. 

ERRORS NOTICBD AND CORRECTED, B8PE0IALLT THE ElUUm 
THAT THE CHRISTIAN LIFE IS NCKT TO BE TAKEN 17P EZ« 
FRE88LT IS NOT TO HAVE A MARKED COMMENCEMENT. 

Besides the causes of error which are hinted at in the 
preceding chapter, there are otiiers still more worthy of 
consideration. Of these I do not know- that there is any 
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aM»e coBunoa or more detrinieiital than that which is the 
sofaject of this chapter. It is an error which arises natvh 
rally from the circumstances of hirth and education in a 
Christian land, and from the idea that under such circum- 
stances the Christian character grows up of course, just as 
the social does, and perhaps as part of the social. It differs 
from that before mentioned in this, that, while that supposed 
the Christian character s<miethmg to be formed by a certain 
process in a certain time, —> to be dcme by the job and fin- 
ished at once, -— this supposes that it is never any thing to 
be taken iqi as a distinct subject <if attention, or to be made 
an express concern ; but is to be left to take care of itsdf, 
under those influences to which all are subjected, and be- 
neath which it will grow up spontaneously. This is a com- 
mon error ; it infects the great mass of nominal Christians ; 
it deceives and p valyzes even conscientiotts men, and keeps 
them from all progress by persuading them that the s<ni1 
will grow of itsdf, as the body does. 

This error is so wi^y connected with misapprehensions 
reiq[>ecting the origin and nature of the religious life, that it 
cannot be fuUy dereloped without a wide discussion. But 
it is of less importance thoroughly to do this, than to ^diibit 
the error itself. It has no doubt been fostered by the man- 
ner in which the axiom has been received, that all safe prog^ 
ress is gradual, that whatever is violent and sudden is un- 
natural and unsafe— an axiom true in itself, when rightly 
understood, but very falsely applied in the preset instance. 
Is not the progress of the dmf gradual, it is asked ; and 
the progress of the seasons imperceptible t Does not the 
seed germinate and spring forth without our being able to 
detect oi trace it ; growing nif^t and day, we know not 
bow; first the blade, then the ear, and then the fiiU com in 
tba ear? Are not all the beneficent <^>eratioiM of Provi- 
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d«iice and nature tims ?-^ never rapid, vtheiaeiit» iastaiita- 
neous, bat always gentle, quiet, gradual? And, eatirfcd 
with this analogy, we ait down to wait the adTancement of 
our character, just as we wait the progress of the season ; 
as if we had <mlj to sit and wait; to do nothing to hasten or 
retard it ; as if its course was onward as inevitably as fate. 
We do not perceive that we advance; but no matter: 
who sees the sun advance on the did^platel We have no 
conscioitfness of .being in motion ; but, then, who sees the 
motion of the planets, or the increase of the blade of corn! 
We are making no eflRirts: certainly not; for a growth, to 
be healthy, must not be forced. Who would have the sickfy 
•and short-lived produce. of the hotbed? 

But even if we chose to follow strictly the aaak^y b^ 
tween the insensible universe and the living moral soul, this 
mode of reasoning is unjustifiable.* If we do not see the 
day come forward with our eyes, we perceive clearly, after an 
interval, that it has come forward ; and though our keenest 
sight does not detect the growth of the pkmt, we yet da see 
that it has grown ; and we should be extremely unhaj^y if 
the opening dawn should become stationary, or thefrain 
4ind fruit should pause in the prooesa of ripening. But 
those of whom I spetk foel no uneasiness at the perccfitkn 
-that their characters have beeorae. station vy; they are not 
-troubled when, at the greatest intervals,, they- still find that 
they have gained nothing. All is made^. quiet ia their con- 
scieuce at once by the sovereign, pacific-, ^'O, we are not to 
expect great results: improvement must be gradual; tiie 
more gradual, the more sure." 

Has not this lamientabie reseit been eaeouraged in many 
minds by the expressiott of a very eminent writer of great 
influence? — 'Uhat our Cluistiazt congregations coatam 
two classes: to the one must be preached eonvarsiony to the 
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dUStet impr«^€iiimiit^-^an ah«igetheF''J€ist remariCy wbieh- 
coBttmeiidfl ksieif »t onee to erery mttn's apf^obatimiw Btet 
how easily misapi^ied ! Etetj cme, oa hemng it, betlhinks 
hiniself, of which class is het ** I do not need cotiT^sioi^ ; 
I have been r^giously educated ; always attended church, 
always read^my Bible, alwtf^s aeeoanled mysdf a Christian ; 
I -only neied^ improvement My cade, then, is sa^ ; I am mt 
tll& right' aider, and of course it witt be to my interest to 
in^ro^re ; in feet, considering' the advimiages amidst which 
I lii«, I cannot fa^l to- improve: 'tiis nel in the nature of 
man' to'live under such ex<)eltent preaching* and with such 
faciKties'to' reading and worship, and yet not improve.'* 
Thua perfe>6t!y satisfied with hid mtnatidn and With himself, 
he fdds his Itf ma and doea ndthhig. The current floats him 
along, and he does not dreatn thai it can be to any other than 
the true haven. 

If I should address' sueh^ persons, I would ask Ihem if 
they do not presume tcio much^ when they thus take it for 
gran*ted that they do net need oeniverslon. Does it by any 
means ftilh)W, because they have been educated under Chris- 
tian institutions^ that' they have availed themselves of them, 
and become Christiuis? Because they have been taught to 
read the Bible from their childhood, does it f<:dlow that the 
spirit of that hdy bode has formed their eharacters ? Cer« 
tiMy this cannot be pretendedi One may be brought up m 
the very recesses of the s&nettiary, and yet be as corrupt as 
an abandoned heathen ; may believe that Christianity is from 
heaven, aS' Hie Hlofdoo^ believes that his ancestral Mth is 
divine, and be in heart addict^ tc^ alt that is unchristian. 
History asid obserr atlon tell of but too mttny who have con-^ 
tended for the faith, and yet who had checked no desire, 
contrdlc^' no passion^ at its bidding: It is not, therefore, 
impossible that many decent men may have beenf brought 
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up anongiC us to homr ChrMttanity, wlio jet are far from 
being imbued with its iq^iril; that maaj may have a respect 
for its precepts and a jealous attachment to its forms, and 
yet be governed at heart by principles which it would disap- 
prove. Doubtless there are many such : thiy are wiUing 
to count themselves its friends ; they are ]Mroud to number 
themselves among its supporters; and, being thus Chris- 
tians by birth, claim the right to be esteemed Christians 
indeed. But in order to be Christians indeed, they must 
be religious men; and religious men they are not: they 
need to be converted to the influence of the faith they 
honor ; from the worldliness which governs them, to the per- 
sonal eacperience of the power of the truth, which as yet is 
a dead letter to them. They think they need only to go 
on : alas 1 they have not yet begun. They have the very 
first step to take. They have the commencement to malce. 

Is it not to be feared that many are living and dying 
amongst us in this very condition ? Is< there not a quieting 
and deceptive influence in much of what passes for religious 
sentiment amongst us, producing the feeling that we have 
all begun -^ we have all entored the path of life — we have 
only to go on ? But it is not true that all have begun. How, 
then, can it be otherwise than dangerous to entreat all to go 
on 1 How can they advance if they have not commenced 1 
There can be no true and satisfactory progress unless we 
are sure that we have made a beginning, and a right b&> 
ginning. 

Now, the great error is, that men are content without any 
proof that they have made a beginnii^. Tbey are wiUing 
to assume this inq)ortant and all-essential fact as a thing of 
course. 

They were born in a Christian land ; they believe Chris* 
tianity divipe ; they are pretty good m^ ; they ,isust„ through 
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Clod's mercy, they shall be saved. But this does not^ prote 
that they have in any proper sense commenced the Christian 
life. What are their ruling principles ? On what rest their 
affections T Where are their motives, desires, and to what are 
their sel^sacrMces offered ? Get an honest reply to these 
questions, and you find that the world still rules them. A 
faith in things spiritual, and a supreme surrender to God, 
they as yet know not. 2%ey have a beginning yet to make, 
I hold it to be clear that no man can have done so im- 
portant a thing as to resolutely take up the Christian law for 
his guide, without a consciousness afterwards that he has at 
some time distinctly done so. It is a very momentous act 
in a man's life when he assumes the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of the word of Christ, and says, '' For this Master 
I live and die." He must know that he has done it. It is 
not a thing to be taken for granted — to be supposed. The 
bearings of this faith on his daily life in a thousand ways—- 
its applications to his temper, his thoughts, his will, his 
habits of living and speech — are too direct and palpable to 
leave any doubt on the subject. The struggle between this 
spirit of allegiance to conscience and faith, and the fleshly 
appetites and worldly principles ; the trials, and falls, and 
recoveries, and shame, and joy, and all the various tumults 
of mind and heart, which the Christian pilgrimage implies, 
are all too distinct, too deeply felt, too strongly marked, 
to be forgotten, or to allow room for conjecture, supposition, 
or any testimony but the heart's own consciousness. Many, 
very many, have been so situated in early life, and have been 
so formed by influences exclusively of the world, that they 
can at no time come U^ a Christian life without most con- 
spicuous and absolute change — a disruption of former ties, 
a more or less painful abandonment of former habits, a 
strange and entire alteration of the favorite and ruling de- 
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sues. E4uQated as most peraons are, it is imponUe Omt 
they should otherwise arnve ^ the Christian life; and this 
change is an era to be remembered. It leaves deep marks 
on the history. And as tot others, who hare been favored 
with a more prqutioos lot, ^nd whose minds have received 
the sanctifying influence of truth Irom the cradle, drinking 
in divine knowledge with their daily discipline, and imbned 
with the temper of Heaven Ihrou^ the power of the society 
and teaching of their early gnides/-— they, toQ, cannot have 
confirmed their early impressions excepting throc^h ^forts 
and struggles; they must evidently Icnma; it cannot be 
lefl to them to take for granted. They may have the most 
infaUiUe proof that they have actually made « bej^inning' 

But as for the great class of tihose who can prodoce 
neither of these proofr, how can they proceed? They are 
gfosslyselMeceived. Their -trust and hope ai;e<a}|ogetber 
without foundation. 

No wonder that they are content without pr<^gFe88. After 
assuming, iwithout evidence^ jbhat .they ai^ Christiaius,^ it is a 
small thiqg to add the 4nsum|»ti<w that they move while they 
stand still. 

Here, dherefbre, I propose to my readers, tiiat th^ insti- 
tute a solemn and thorough seli^^xanunation. Let sack in- 
quire uid know whether he is one of ithis v^y extensive 
class, who thus easily imagine themselves to be somethistg 
when they are nothing. If he has-no^er yet doiabtad on 
the subject, nor rigorously inquired, he has i^eason for ap- 
prehension. Let him dwell no longer in uncertainty^ or 
content himself with coi^ecture. Let him >asce]:!t«n;wbether 
he has actually made a rdigious beginnii^. If not, let. him 
waste no time in studying how to make whcncemmi. He 
has an earlier and more important wcMrk •«- 16 remove away 
all the heavy rubbish whiohj through bis jMsU^eoj^tiQii and 
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kng blindneas, has been accamalating about him, and lay in 
earnest the foundation of a hearty faith, and a holy, heav- 
enly character. If he is not sure that he has already begun 
the Christian life, let him begin now, to-day, with a prayerful 
determination^ with a devoted purpose, with a heartfelt self- 
consecration to Gk>d, and Christ, and duty. Let him leave 
this great matter no longer in suspense, this most momen* 
tons question no longer open, but let him bring his real 
character and his hidden motives into the light — the clear 
light of truth — by taking devoutly and resolutely, the first 
grand step, by performing the initiatory act of intelligently, 
distinctly^ and with a single heart, dedicating himself to 
the service of his heavenly Master. 



CHAPTER III. 

ERRORS NOTICED AND CORRECTED ESPECIALLY THE ER- 
ROR OF THOSE WHO FANCT THAT THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
MAT BE SUSTAINED WITHOUT THE USE OF MEANS. 

I HAVE endeavored to expose the mistake of those who 
dream that the religions life has no beginning. I now 
turn to those who fimcy that it may be sustained and suf^ 
ported without the use of means. 

In stating their error thus, there is absurdity on its very 
face, so great that it may be supposed impossible fw any one 
to maintain such a position. And perhaps to the iidl extent 
none will venture to maintain it in terms, though we certain- 
ly hear language which jexy nearly approaches the state- 
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sent X hiire atdc, and daily wtesis ««idiMit wkkdi is qoih 
listeat with fio other principle thas thai whidi auch a «tala- 
ment invol? ea. In fact, ii ia ihe jtendaiioy of the apecal*- 
tiona and the practice of the day lo Make light of fimna, le 
ttodenralas nodes of operatmi, to apeak of tiuMa, peroaoa^ 
places, cereoLOQies, as unesaential, aaalenaiy iaatmmeatal, 
-^ as crutches for the lajaaa, leaduignstri^gs for the weak, 
guides for babes,-*- quite neoeaaary to those who aeetso £ur 
wedded lo the body that it clqga und Miqpedes their suoda; 
but wholly UBBccessary to the aoul itscAf ; in ia«t, as }»adgea 
Qf an inferior eonditieny u marks of flpiritttal hackmdiieas, 
aa the remnants of an earthly d^qpensatio*, and jrelica of 
the infancy of our race, which are fast beciainiag unneces- 
sary in this enlightened age, and which the truly enlight- 
ened had best dispense with at once. 

There is a good deal of loose thinking and talking of thif 
sort It is founded on a misapprehension of the real nature 
of the adrancement of man in the present world ; as if cul- 
tivation and religion were making an actual change, not in 
his condition and advantages, but his very nature ; relieving 
him of his d^tendeiacte on the bpdy, the sensi^^ a<id the m^ 
terial yrorid. Whereas, evidendy, he nHist setain still bis 
connectioo wi4 them, bis relation to thcnii and must be 
affected by them in his desires, appetites, habits, enjoy- 
ments, character --^ must net tbroiigh them, and be acted on 
by them ; .aa4 sq kng as this is m, it is perfectly impos- 
sifale thai he should be aMe to maintain a purely spiritual 
existence, or to advance his ^iritual character without aid 
from abroad* WbUe this oonoe^tion with the outward 
world perpetually operates on him to affect his teifiper and 
distract his affections, it is necessary to counteract it by 
agents and contrivances which also iq>eraybe outwardly, 
While, #very day, appetite m^st ba indulged ^t stated hours^ 
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ibtttbeis doae, nai «B0itmg thonglMs, mteTeste, Mid pMstoiii 
alMDrb IiIb mud, ht must •every day fa«ve «Uted meaiifl of 
np^itraljgmg their engroning «id inlbctiiig power, mr diey 
irill i^xtaia the miulery. 

Hmt it JBay be when the soni duH he sepsnited from its 
pveeent oomnectidn irith the hody, we do not know. Per« 
haps liien it ms^ |^ tm m coarse of tioly pngfesB witbocft 
external aid, or stated help ; though the Scriptures give no 
f cpr esc ntaiiwis which warrant ns to decide pevenfptorify that 
it is so. €<tfiainly it i^ not so now; and they who fancy it 
to be eo, ara taking the sore method to dwairf their own 
slilmre and chill their devout affeetioas. 

There is, undcmhtedly, a idistnustion to be made between 
idigioB and die means of vdigioo—* a distmotiott, the 
want of attention to which has led to great abases, and 
been the parent of fanvlkism and saperstitioB* Forms and 
oeremonies hare been exi^gerated into the essentials of 
Mtfa ; t^inions hare been made to take the place of eharac- 
tear, and days and ofasenranoes have usurped Uie respect 
which shonld have been paid to righteousness and true 
piety. In order to afoid this error of times past, it has be* 
oomo a fiiTmte notion with many, that religion only, should 
hare attention and honor — pure, unmixed, unaecofla|»anied 
rdigton. They are to heoorae religioas ; that is the great 
end; they are to form perfect characters. Religion does 
moi consist in saying one's prayers, attending church, ob* 
senring the Sabbath, sitting at the Lord's table, reading the 
B&le: these things are not religion. One may do all 
these, and yet not be religions -«« men have done all, soni- 
pnlottsly, and yet- been reprobates. These are bnt the 
means ; and if one be but a religioas man at heart, it is 
of no consequence whether he scrupnloosly obs^ve these 
means or not Indeed, he had best SYoid any ai^roach to a 
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■opeMtitioDi regard for then ; it would belittle him ; it is 
best to have a great deal of freedom. One riioald not be a 
•lafe to certain hours ; he can pray at aiijr time ; a prayer 
is just as acceptable at the workbench, and in the street, as 
at the altar ; and etery day ought to be a Sabbath; one day 
has no more real sacredness than another. There is great 
danger oi mistaking the means for the end ; we will pursue 
the end only. 

Common as smnething like this may be in the thoughts 
of many and the practice of more, it is yet wholly indefen- 
sible as a matter of reasoning, and utterly ruinous when 
applied to practice. Here and there a man may be found 
who can live on these principles uninjured; but they are 
extraordinary men ; the great majority would inftllibly be 
destroyed by them. 

They lead to a disregard <^ religious services, which will 
extend, in too many instances, to a disregard of religicm it- 
self, and will often inevitably cause the Christian character 
to fall into decay, because the props which are necessary 
to support it are removed. So serious an evil deserves to 
be carefully considered. There can be little hc^ of gen- 
eral advancement or great attainment in religion, when 
such opinions are prevalent. 

Let it be considered, therefore, that although, abstractly 
and strictly speaking, there may be an essential distinction 
between an end to be gained and the means by which it is 
to be gained, — for .all practical purposes there is no differ- 
ence whatever. If the result be desirable, and can be 
attained only through a certain process, that process is of 
precisely the same consequence as the result If the affair 
be one of duty and obligation, the obligation to perform the 
process is as. absolutely binding as the obligation > to effect 
the result. If I desire to hold an eminent rank m society. 
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if I wiA to be^ pnaaoler of hniiian good in an important 
prafesnont it is juat as inipoi!taiit that I should paaa through 
the discipline of that preparatory education which fits lor 
the profesBioD, as it is that I should eater <m that profession. 
•My lUMifiilness and eminence depend equally upon both. It 
is Bot'enoi^h, m order to the arrival oia steamship at a 
distant cily^ that the crew be lal their posts, the engineer at 
his wheel, and the maefainei'y all in beautiful order ; the 
boSer must be filled and the fire kisdled ; and he would be 
:.a stupid commander who should slight these because they 
.are only means— who should say, that his object was to 
arrive at theieity, and he was not to be butting himself 
. about !these httlepr^iminartes to progiess. Yet it wendd 
be hard to undegraitand how there is any less stopsdity in 
those who fancy themsdves nble to arrive at he&vMi, while 
they slight 4be i^pointed means ef fdroceeding thither, as 
wholly secondury affairs. I ask, ^ Are you a fltudent of the 
Scriypttties^ So you -dmly and rstatedly pray ? Are you food 
of fii^quentidg occasions of religiotts worship 7 " Your an- 
swer is, " O, no 1 religion does not ccnsist in liieae things. 
I am only carefiil about the great end; that is aU w^oh I 
need to regard." That is to«ay, iso long as.yoa are resobed 
to urrive safely at the end of your journey, it is of no eon- 
.sequence wh^her the water, and the wood, and the fire, be 
applied to the boiler or :not! '' But," I add^ '' one would 
imagine that your own feelings wonkl pronqiit yon to join in 
these religious observances and acts-— that your own reli- 
gious state of mind and heart woidd lead you to take pleasure 
in them." *' Why, yes, sememes, now and then; and tk^ 
it is well enough to alHend and use them. But unless one 
happens to be dispeaed to engage in them, it is not worth 
while to do so. It is only the great end which I am anxious 
about" ''And thus," I reply, '' earing only fixr the ocenn- 
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pUikmaU of your voyage^ yoa hvf^ no rale but your incK' 
natioHS to decide when you shall fud the frt irhich is tt> 
carry you on.'' 

One would be glad to ask of the great men who hare 
* blessed the world with their light and action in any depart- 
ment of useAilness — especially one would like to ask of tiie 
apostles and reformers — how this doctrine would hare op- 
erated in their case, and where the world would have been 
if they had been beguiled by it-** if Paul, instead of his 
journeyings and toils that he might preach the gospel^ and 
establish and organize churches, and so sa^e men's souls 
and extend the kingdom of Christ in the world, had thought 
within himself, ** Preaching, and worship, and the Christian 
community, are (»ily the means of salvation ; they are but 
secondary things in comparison with salvation : salvation, 
salvation, that is the great, prime, all-absorbing considera- 
tion ; and why should I be wearing out my life <» the mere 
means 7 " -— or if Luther and the other men that have moved 
the world with their doctrine had sat silent, oa the happy 
suggestion that |>rieaeAtii^ is not religion — religion is' the 
great thing to be regarded ! And yet, where is the man 
who can show that it would have been more absurd in them 
thus to have fwsaken the preaching of the gospel, and the 
gathering of assemblies, than it is in any private man to for- 
sake the hearing of the word mi the same pretence ? 

And yet there are men who practise and defend this un- 
speakable absurdity ! They think themselves good Chris- 
tians, and yet waste the hours of the Sabbath, are slack in 
their attendance on public worship, almost strangers to the 
Bible, without worship in their families, and without stated 
prayer in their closets ; and, if you expostulate with them, 
very soberly reply, that these things do not constitute reli- 
gi<Mi ; they care only for religion itself. And thus there is not 
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one of the meaiw i^pointedfbr and essential to rdigious e»- 
Ublbhincaifr and gvowtb whkh is not put by on this plea« 

It is evident enough, I think, that these means, if not 
parts of religion, are yet essential 'to it. But I go still far- 
ther. I aak if it be so unquestionable, as appears to be 
taken for grmted, that they are no^jp«rf9 of rtiigion. Is it 
so dear that the reading of the Scriptures, acts of devotion, 
and attendance on the ordinances, are not essentially, and in 
their own nature^ paffts of religion as wdl as means ? Let 
us look at this. What is religion ? Strictly speaking, it is 
something invisible, intangible, immaterial, — ^ which has no 
shape, and is not cognizable by any human sense. Practi- 
cally ^>eidci&g, it is a certain character — that state of mind, 
heart, and ckaraeter, which become the relation in which a 
man stands toC^od. Now, I ask,, what is that state of mind, 
heart, or character, without the expression of it ? Is not 
the expression of it, properly speaking, a part of itf Can 
we say that there is character where there is no manifesta- 
tion of it ? If we were consulting philosophical exactness 
of terms, perhaps this might be diluted ; but so far as 
regards real life and the common judgment of men, it is 
doubtless correct. We know nothing of real benevolence 
of heart, if in no way manifested — nothing of uprightness 
and strength of character — nothing of intellectual power — 
except so far as expressed; and this expression is always 
regarded aapart of tiie character itsdf ; it is the character 
acting. ' 

Now, rdigion is a certain state of mind,- heart, and char- 
acter ; but if there be no manifestation of this state in 
aotton, neither the individual himself nor other men could 
be assured of its existence and reality. But what are the 
expressions, what the manifestations, of religion? The 
most natiffal, perhi^ the most spontaneous, the most indu- 
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biUble, is prayer. It is tiw e7Bpre$tkm9fih»i ndk^mm kevt 
to its €fod» It is the langaoge of the dofouH iniBd. It m 
tke aotion of the pioaa spirit. I canant ooDceivey tbemfove, 
tbet say one slioold esteem: pnyer simfilf e sisewt of x^ 
ligtOD. It ie a pert <^ rdigioii. It is «a inilierari>Ie coan 
conttant Ask4 it is lepreseoted, tlveiif lioot tte Senptaies, 
more frequently as sa essential act of iel^pD%. — inaep^ 
arable from aad inherent in a ikvout oharaelsKf *— ^thsKaaa 
means of inereaainf the demtinBal temper, or of flpidtoal 
improToaMnt^ 

The same is tme aonetnuag theOhristtattordiQaneeaL 
To eapress- &ilh and neimesa of qiiril by bq»tisaiy and: to 
camoMine with the Savior at. hia taUe^ are in themselres 
relif ioaa astioaa. To read tiM Sccipturas^. uaA daroallf 
medilateoa the troth of God, and weadiq) in:hde.'h0aae^ aad 
listen to the preaohiag of hkweid^.aw ja iig i e i ai aete, ez<« 
presaions of a religioas charaetfv, nQ< leas thaa; means, of 
increasing in Chrialian knofiiedge and hoyineak 
* It iS| therefore^ far from. tme that^ inaegilecting .rdiigioas 
ohservanoesy we merely postpeae the means to; the end. 
They coastitnte, in their Tery natare, parts of that: whicb we 
seek to aebieye. They are natural ea^essianSf mam^iuith 
timu, of the> religions charaeter ; aad oae eaa har^* be 
aiithonzed in isMgining- himself; ta possess: that ehasaoter, 
if it do not thus display itaelfc 

If it bev.atiii said that oao mi^ make hia Beleotiaa« from 
these meana^ and uae those which beat sait his own caae^aad 
satisfy his own want, it may be repdliedj Uadonbtedly he 
may find greater edj&cetion in some than'- m otben»^.and to 
sack he may- wiUi pecnliar intniopt apjdy^ Bjat-heeaa 
hardly think himself at liberty tQsligki* nay^so long assail/ 
have been appointed by £U»d^.and areregardad as^ past of 
man'« service to himc; so iong^ too^ aa.eaak of < 
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muMt&txmadm oi fiiuig ^ipfetMoa 16 th«l flpirit wbieli 1m 
fccfesitti to tieBiiia to dritkate, and which he oiiglit lo iiiid 
pteanue in espmsiAg. 

If tfae» thkkgs b« flo, erery man's dutf becomes pkHO^ 
md he cmi live in aq^iett t)f it only at the hazard of a great 
afaBvdity» v^h eaals hie soul into fearfri peril. 



CHAPTE&IV. 

VHB vocrvn emuatiaii ruv oh keb. avAso aaaiKst thb 
amMObureK vo meeuBsa tors Ausaa moM i>i8Ar» 
peumuupp BEsracxiiMi rvM sirjeaniBMr or ▲ Msuoioiie 



Amomo die hittderaneea agamatwhieh tteyomg Chris- 
tian nwy need to be pntcn hie guard, we may menkioB, next, 
dm arising from. fiUse* eipeelalieni lewpecting Hie eBioy«< 
ment ct^ a wJigioMstifi^ Tim f^penbig views of a religions 
eustenoe aae like those of youths bri^ with wigne antic** 
patiens of the firtnio^ InH of gay dreams, romantic and vis- 
ionary rnqteetmions. It is the youth of the sonly excited, 
asdent, confident^ and painting^ tibe firtnre in eviotn too nnt- 
knaif gmgeoos to he trae. Nei that any eArsfraganoe of 
expectation can exceed the actnd hq^inem whioh the 
Cbristimi sealines M his eslnfaiiihed fidth. YoungChris- 
tisas do not, fiw they cannot, expect too much ; hot they 
expect *^ as the Scriplttf e says *^ they ask «-«- cwi«s.'' They 
Mr as to the natnre mote than as^ ihe<legteetrf' enjoyment 
TlMgr look iov' it in eieilenMnt^ in strong ^moliQa, in 
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eestisy, in riptare. They eipeet to be forever in the fl«ne 
glowing frame of bliss in which they are now, while the 
subfect is all new and their feelings all fresh. The scaler 
have just fallen fr<Nn their eyes, the iight has broken in upon 
their sonls for the first time, and the scene that bursts upf» 
Uieir view is that of Elysinm. They have no idea that hf 
miliarity can ever render it less beautiful, or dull in any de- 
gree the emotion with which they gaze upon it But it is 
a universal and inexoraUe law of nature, that familiarity 
tames the passionateness with which any object is regarded. 
The excitement of feeling goes down* The exaltation and 
frenzy of the mind subsMe. The pleasure may continue, 
bat the rapture ceases. 

He, therefoei who proceeds to cultivate his religious na* 
twe under the expectation that it is to yield him a perpetual, 
sensible joy, is sure to be disappointed. It is not the nature 
of the mind to be capable of perpetual, unintermitted joy. 
In all cases in which the mind is wrought up to a high pitch 
of excitement, one of two consequences always results — 
^Iher^it becomes weary, and the interest of the subject is 
worn out by the intenseness of the action, — and this often 
happens in religion, where a most passionate devotion for a 
season ends in coldness, indifference, and worldliness, -^.ot 
else, the exeitem^eit being modified and controlled by reason 
and principle, the mind settles dovm into a <pii6t, sleail&Bt, 
gentle, and equdble condition, without ecstasy, but iKill of 
content And this, too, is what we see in daily exanqilea of 
die judicious and cimfirmed believers. . 

Many are made greatly unhapi^, and ^ into i^ievous 
dee|)ondency, for want of duly considering thb. They find 
erelong that their frame of mind ^odw. Not only have 
they no rapture, but they perceive with horror thai occasion- 
ally even a lethargy of feeling comes ever them, as if they 
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had fairif exhmnsted the exeitabHity of their mind. They 
read and pray with a calmness which frightens them — a 
calmness they in vain try to agitate ; and whereas they were 
shortly before lifted to the third heavens with delight, they 
now stand unmoved, as if the very pulse of celestial life had 
stq^d. The contrast appals them. They fancy them- 
selves deserted of God and all goodness. They feel them- 
selves abandoned and lost, and are ready to sink in conster- 
naticm and despair. They had imagined, in their hours of 
exalted musing, that the love of the world was subdued ; 
that the power of its fascinati<m was gone ; that its follies 
and lusts, its pride and [Measures, having been seen once in 
their true light, could never have charms for them again ; 
and that the sinful feelings they had f^merly excited could 
not be excited by them again. But, as they again move 
about in the .actual scenes of the world, they find it fv 
otherwise. The desires and appetites which they supposed 
to be dead, were only sleeping, and they suddenly wake. 
The passions and selfishness which they supposed subdued 
spring up vigorously, and would break their chains, and 
clamor for indulgence, as before, and, perh^s, in some un- 
guarded moment, seize on their gratification. All this a»- 
tonishes and alarms them. They were not prepared for it 
It is wholly unexpected. They find themselves deceived. 
They know not how to meet it. They are miserable. Their 
life is wholly a difierent one fir<»i that which they proposed 
to themselves •—* a life of watching, selfdenial, and anxiety, 
when they had been looking for nothing but peace and joy. 
They are disheartened, and perhaps abandon the path which 
promised them pleasantness and peace, but has yielded them 
weariness and pain. 

It becomes important, therefiure, that the beginner should 
understand the nature both of Christian dnty and of ChriH* 
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tin happiness, thftt he may cotmt the cost before be begim, 
and not fail through ftlse and mreasoDable expectations. 

Let htm consider, then, that Christian daty is cooibrmity 
to a law, ttid Christian happiness ^ result of that con- 
formity. This law governs the afibctions, as well as the 
conduct ; determines the whole state of mind and feeling, 
as wen as of life ; and it is only when mind and feeling are 
conformed to this law, that the mm is in the way of Chris- 
tian duty,*- only then, therefore, tint he is to expect hapf»- 
ness. And what happiness t That which belongs to the 
eonseiensness of baring done duty ; tlml which grows out of 
«nd appertains to the state of mind wfaieh is attained ; — 
and that w91 be, of coarse, satisfoction, contentment, rather 
than ecstasy. The conscioosness of being right, the assur- 
ance of dw faror of God, — these, being aUdtng and habitual 
impressions on the mind, are likely to produce a calm peace, 
rather thm a tumuhuous ddight. 

Then k is to be considered, Ihrther, that religion q)erates 
on ^be human mind npon similar principles with other sub- 
jects, juid follows the laws and constitution of human nature. 
If, then, in respect to the question before us, the analogy of 
the other affections shows the same result, we ought to be 
satisfied. And undoubtedly it is so. The religious affec- 
tions are kindred to all the afibctions. That lore which is 
the essence of religion is the same lore which exhibits 
Itself in the various relations of man, and is the source of 
the purest and strongest joys of earth, as it is to be of those 
of heaven. How intense and fervent the love of a mother 
for her ehMl What sacrifices will she make for it, 
what toils endure, and how readily does her heart flutter 
and her eye overflow! Yet there are times when that 
strong aflection seems dead in her bosom, and we have 
often heard her say that it seemed to her as if she had no 
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feeliDf » as if she were an uiuiatiu*al creattire, from whom all 
natural affection had departed. Yet^ meantime, nnezcited 
as she is, she goes resolutely on, discharging her maternal 
duties, till some occasion calls forth again the floods of 
tenderness. She did not blame herself — we did not blame 
her — for that habitual tranquillity of feeling, for that tem- 
porary coldness ; -^ far from* it. The cares of a large fam- 
ily never could go cm, if the parent were agitated always with 
the intense feeling toward all the children which is the real 
measure of her love for each ; and we know that she gives 
as genuine proof of her affection where the work she does 
for them takes her thoughts away from them, when she for- 
gets them for a season^ because she is so busy for their good, 
as when she overwhelms them with caresses and tears. 

So, too, the father of the household. He leaves them in 
the morning, is absorbed^ with the toilsome cares of his 
business, and may not be distinctly ccmseious of a thought 
or emotion going back to them during the day. Is it proved, 
then, that he does not love them? Time was, when the 
image oi her t^o is now the mother of his children haunted 
him like a dream, mingled with all his thoughts, could not 
be, would not be, banished from his mind : it was like a 
light about him wherever he went, and a bliss in his thoughts 
however he was employed ; and thus his love was one per- 
petual living rapture. Because it is so no longer, does he 
therefore love her the less? Nay, he loves her the more, — 
with a sober, steadfast, habitual confidence and affection, 
which has lost its passicm, but has become an essential") por- 
tion of his being, — intrudes on him less, but in its calm- 
ness and quietness blesses him more. It is only the idle 
dream of romance which expects the rapture of the lover to 
be perpetuated in the sober certainty of waking bliss which 
makes the hiqi^ioess of home. — And so of all the aflfections. 

36» 
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Tli« rdigioos afiediowi go bj the same law. Whea Bel^ly 
awakened and fixed oa the great fealitiea of Qod and eler« 
nity, Ibej e«groii^ and agitate, and ebserb tbe aoui ; diere 
» no room for any other thought, alfiM:tioa, or care ; thcae 
fill and c<HiBiiine the whole being* But by-aad-by the heart 
settles into a stale of tranqailiity ; and thennaa, oceopied in 
obedience and duty^ is excited tesa, and walks with his faith 
as an old and familiar fiiend. 

Lei it, then, be no disooaragement to ike reUgioos asptrasft 
that fanailiarity with his new life has abstracted something 
firom the keen relish it had «t first. Let him ieam to find 
an equal satisfaction in the moderate and unexciting life of 
tranquil duty, that he at first fiNUid in the strong emoti^is 
of the mind. Acoqitance with God dqieads on the heart 
being right with him ; and as you do not judge of the right- 
aess of your child's affection toward yourself and the other 
children by its vehemence of ei^ession, by its being easily 
called out in tears and vented in outcries, but rather by its 
•teady and unobtrusive watchfulness for your wishes, and 
carefulness, not to oiiend, and fidelity, and Jondness, — so 
believe that the great Father judges of you, and approves 
you none the less because the strength ef emotion with 
which you first came to him has subsided into an equable 
confidence and uniform obedi^ice. 

And here I cannot refirain firom saying a few wwds in 
relation to another source of diseomFagement, winch often 
operates in connection with that» to the considersition of 
which this chq>ter is e^cjiaUy devoted. 

The Christian is very frequently disheartened, not only 
at finding less excitement and rapturous en}oyment in the 
religious life than he expected, but^ also at not discovering 
such obvious marks of progress in the advaneii^ stages as 
at the ccmuoaeaoement But it is a very ia^MNrtaat truth fiar 
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him who aa going forward iii.ti» Cihtiitian 18b to reoMnnbeit 
that the growth of charaMer fidlows^ m many respeets^ the 
analogy oi all other growlk In its begtoninga it is more 
peieepttble ; its prog^eai in ita first atagea ia mote striking s 
an eKtraordinary difference is in a very t^oit time no* 
ticed, afler a mim has poskively changed lh>m worldlinesa 
to relifioD. But the snoceeding elepa become by-and-by 
less pere^tible; and thoogh aotaal, perhaps eqaal progress 
may he made in a more advanced atale of the Christian 
coarse^ yet the watk may seem to be almost stationary. An 
iUustratioA of this may be foimd in the difierent appear- 
ances of motion in the riiwag and the meridian stm ; the 
former seeming to advance with rapidity, the latter hanOy 
to move. Or take^ for comparison, a work of art, a paint** 
ing« The artist takes a blank and unmeaning canvass. He 
sketches the outlines of his beaotifiii subject. A very diorl 
time suffices to exhibit great prepress. The whole form 
and features come ri^diy into view. But as he approaches 
tofwards the finishing of his work, he labors the more del* 
icate parts, he retoncfaes, refines, perfects; hot it idl 
makes little show"": in trath, there may be m<»re and more 
earefiil study, and anxioos toil, and the highest efibrts of 
his genius, and yet the mount of labor and thought, and 
the d^ee of imiHrovemeni, be p«!t»eptible to none but a 
most obaerving and pvactiaed eye. So it is with the Chris* 
tian character the nearer it apfwoaches to perfection : there 
may be great watchfolness, labcHrioua selMiscipline, toil fev 
advancement, and a perpetual addition of those delieato 
strokes^ those hues and shadea of i^ritual beauty hy which 
perfei^tioa is attained; but no change shows itself, mean* 
while, to the common observer; the Chriatian seems to 
others precisely where he was a month ago, and he himself 
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may be dkittiilM at not pereeivin^ any obnooa mcrkB of 
growth eorrMponding with his ardaoua labors. 

Let the Christian, then, not be deoeifed. Let him be sare 
that he judges himself by a right standard. It is true th^ 
he ought not to be too easily satisfied of his improrement ; 
but neither ought he to be discouraged through an irraticmal 
regard and judgment of his moral condition. When the 
oak was just springing from the ground, and rearing its 
stem in the increase of its first tender season, its growth <^ 
but twelve inches above the soil, whereon nothing but de- 
cayed leaves was manifest before, appeared conspicuous and 
considerable ; but now that it has waved its branches in the 
sunshine and winds of threescore summ&s, and sheltered 
two generations of men with its beneficent shadow, and 
nurtured innumeral^e tribes of living creatures in its kindly 
arms, it may add the same measure of increase in a year 
to each of its hundred gigantic limbs, with no perc^tible 
enlargement ; its real growth has been a hundred-ibld what 
it was when most conspicuous to men, but no one observes 
or appreciates it. So it is with the Christiaa character : the 
more advanced its stages, the nearer it attains to perfection, 
its actual in^rovemeot, though greater than in the begin- 
ning, may nevertheless be less perceptible. 

In view oiihe discouragements alluded to in this chapter, 
and of all others that might be enumerated, I would say to 
him who has really entered on a religious life, *' You have 
taken the only rational course, the only safe course, the 
oi^y truly happy course : persevere unto the end ; run with 
patience the race that is set belcnre you ; fight the good fight, 
keep the faith, lay hold on eternal life. Light is sown for 
the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart" 
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CHAPTER V. 

fHrnsiBERATfONS BE8IONSD TO ASSIST THE CHRISTIAN IN 
THE SUCCESSFUL USB OF THE MEANS AND MIETUODS OP 
RELIOIods PROGRESS. 

In order to the successfal use of the means of religious 
progress, so that they shall truly operate to a religioas 
growth, it is essentifd so to employ them as to create an 
equal, healthy develc^raent of the character in all its parts^ 
Ro as to avoid the inconsistency mid distortion which are 
the consequence of too exclusive devotion to some, and the 
comparative neglect of others. A perfectly well propor- 
tioned religious character is rarely to be found; but for 
that very reason it should be the more anxiously desired. 

Character is constituted of the state of the mind and 
affections, and the habits of life. These ought all to be in 
harmony with eltch other, — directed by the same princi- 
ples, exhibiting the same features, wearing the same com- 
plexion. If they disagree, there is a painful discordance 
perceived ; something is wrong ; there is neglect of duty, 
blame somewhere. 

Now, the means of cultivating and perfecting the right 
state of mind and affections are, primarily, meditation and 
prayer, and those mental exercises of eontemplaticm, self- 
examination and study, by which the soul is directly 
wrought upon and raised to a spiritual fervor. Thus it ap- 
proaches to God, cherishes holy and benevolent desires, and 
comes to love and enjoy the things that are unseen and 
eternal. And when, from the seasons of contemplation and 
thought, the man goes into the scenes of sotive life^ he 
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carries with him this propensity to goodDGss, these desires 
to do well. > He goes with a mind imbued with the senti- 
ment of devotion, and the ^irit of dntifulness. 

Thus far, well. But the character is -fiHt, yet complete : 
the habits of his active life make part of it. And what are 
they ? Do they correspond with this internal frame? Are 
they in harmony with these principles and s^itiments I 

We are ready at first to ask, *' How can they be otherwise t ^' 
But we are soon reminded that it is often ev&k so. It is 
common to witness lamentable inconsistencies between the 
feelings and the conduct. Some men appear to live two 
lives. They seem to have two souls. In private thought 
and in familiar converse they are devout men. Their sol- 
ubilities are quick ; their emotions are strong ; their sense 
of God lively ; and they greatly (njoy their seasons of devo- 
tion and reading. But in tbe routine of life they are 
worldly, grasping, self-indulgent, devoted to gain, neglectful 
of trusts and duties^ and far inferior to many who have no 
religious sensibility, who find little enjoyment in retirement 
and reflection, but who have accustomed themselves to the 
most scrupulous fidelity in every passing hour of social life. 

It is to be with you, therefore, a matter of study and 
effort to carry the sentiment <^ the closet into action. The 
life of contemplation must not contradict the life of action. 
It is but partially that character is foitned which is formed 
only by thinking, musing, and purposing. It wants the 
completeness of active habits. It wants the test which is to 
be found only in life. It wants the principle of growth which 
can be found only in action. And this is what is particux 
larly to be considered in this connection — action is an 
essential and all4mportant means of reUgious growth ; so 
much so, that even the contemplative graces, the virtues of 
the mind, true affection, exalted principle, beaew>lent difr> 
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poutkmsy — ^^wiuch we are ready to belieTe thrive best ia 
solitude; to eultirate which, multitudes hare shut thenv- 
selves out from the world, that they might have nothing to 
do but to meditate; read, and pray, — even these fail of their 
true perfection unless quickened and ripened by action. 
For consider a moment* When the mind is thus excited 
and glowing with divine truth and virtuoas thoughts, is it 
not all so much impulse to do something ? Does not the 
deshre qpring up spontaneously, prompting to act^ — that is, 
to express itself? But there is no opportunity to act, and 
the impulse is denied. It is excited again, and again de- 
nied. What is the conseifuence ? It is enfeebled. It be- 
comes less and less strong. It fades and dies from the soul. 
Generous impulses, not acted upon, perish ; the soul loses 
its sensibility,, becomes callous. It has long been a ^miliar 
accusation against a certain sort of sentimental reading, that 
it tends to consume Mid waste the sympathies, and paralyze 
the aflfeetions, by highly exciting diem, but allows them not 
expression in action, awakening the impulse, but refusing to 
gratify it It is equally the case with all religious affec^ 
ttons. And it is easy to understand how they who trust to 
them as if sufficient, and take no pains to carry them out in 
act, may come to exhibit two distfnct characters—- ele< 
▼ated thought and glowing feeiing, but selfish indolence of 
life and cold inactivity. 

Consider, therefore, that action is an essential means of 
religious growth. Follow out the highest impulses of your 
mind. Obey the suggestions of your conscience. Nev^ 
deny the religious promptings of your feelings. Then yon 
will estaUish the domini<Mi of principle, the supremacy of 
conscience. Then all good feelings, having received their 
natural and intended gratification, will be encouraged and 
strengthened, because they have had their legitimate ex- 
ercise. 
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Bwuupltf to Um BtBie pwrpoie m^y be miMle fe^^eetu^^ 
the rdatiaft vUch subtittA betweon prindflU mnd habit. 
Habit ifl a thing of trenoDdoas powac : it ia soaietimes om- 
niiioleiit in nuua; and it ia of the greateat nentequQiice tbai 
ita energies ha «a aauoh aa poaaiUe, and aa eaailj as poes^ 
ble^ aeciured on the aide of yirtue. It may be the greateat 
helper or the greatest hioderance to improvement. It was 
intended to be the former i and yet to how many, thvough 
life, doea it profe the latter? In how many 9Wa does 
▼irtne mate toibome gvowU^ becauae clqgged, tbw«rted» 
depreaaed, by nnfortunate babita!— ^habita temed ia early 
lift^ eataUiahed in the fl^h» rooted in the a0^tiooa» woven 
into the daily routine of eondnct, till they becoog^ a part o( 
the very naUiiVe ;. a«d the poor wretch whom they enthral ia 
bound down ^ a miserable inaignificance of charaeler, and 
yet ia wholly unaware of their deleteriotta predomioanoe. 
Tbey ace habits^ for example^ ^f luxurious living, of per- 
petual personal indulgence, of slothiulneaay of mental ina/c- 
tion; tbey are around him like a heavy and deadening 
alaiQsphere, thfoug^ which his spirit baa to make its way 
upward, and by whicb its fl^bt is perpetually retarded. It 
has alwaya been so, and he does not know it, or, if he knows 
it, bow difficult to enforce the r^aiedy i But in most in- 
stances, he baa mdi conoepticii of the true nature o£ the evil 
which hind^s him ; is not, perhsq[Mi» even aware of his 
grievous want of alacarity and progress— <>lilKe the perpetual 
invalid, who has borne about with bim &om time immemo- 
rial a sealed disorcler which enleebles him, but has no vio^ 
lent symptoms, and who still engines in all the gwierai 
duties of 1^, — without the vigpr and delight that, other 
men kndw,— -but with aU the vigor and deiigbt that be ever 
knew, and tber^re without any consciousness of the «^xtent 
ef his own deficiency ; and who nofer can be conscious how 
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§ta he is below the vigor and spirits of other men, except by 
being delivered from his ailment and made like other men. 
So is it with him whose moral power is palsied by the un- 
propitious habits I have referred to: he never can know 
the degree in which they are an injury to him, until, having 
thrown them off, he sees how rapidly he rises without them. 

There is the greatest reason, then, that one should strictly 
examine himself in this respect; that he may not be de- 
pressed forever by circumstances in his modes of life, of 
whose injurious influence he is ignorant, and which he might 
counteract if'he knew them. 

But could he' counteract them ? It will not do to answer, 
No ; and yet the 4i$culty is in many cases so all but in- 
superable, that, we are rea^y to understand in its literal 
sense the words of the prophet, and believe that the under- 
taking is as desperatdy hopeless as that of changing the 
leopard's spots, and the Ethiopian's skin. To take the 
most familiar example: 'there is the drunkard. He con- 
tinues eyich against his own will, in spite of his own resolu- 
tions, in contradiction to his own interest, tears, professions, 
purpoies, principlei. His*bad habit is but the tjrpe of all 
bad liAbits ; a little more desperate, perhaps, because it has 
worked* itself into every, fibre of the body, and made its grat- 
ification to be damdred for by every organ and function, 
every muscle, sense, and nerve; but^l bad htbits, in their 
place, exercise the same insane dominicm. Sloth — is not 
the man ashamed of it ? does he not make vows against it ? 
does he not mourn at the ruin and disgrace it entails upon 
him? and yet he is slothful still. Ill-temper — does not 
the passionate mother, whose bursts of anger lead her to ill- 
treat the child that she loves, blush at her own shame, and 
condemn herself with bitterness and tears? and yet to- 
jnonrow the passion is her master again. Procrastination-^ 

37 
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with wini keen anguiab, with what abiding sense of dcgvar 
dalion, with what renMrse far IHends ne^^led, duties 
omitted, precious opportunities of usefulness passed by, 
and occasions of honor and improvement lost forever,— 
with what compunction and self-condemnation, with what 
Uffment of uniatermitting selMissaftisfactiqn, — does thai 
inexplicable habit pursue itf poor deluded fictiipl And 
yet remorse and shame» and a tboiftand*injttilDus result^ 
and the appeal even of sober principle, are vain. 4 Hit stilt 
submits to his master^ and will be wiser to^marrmo. Other 
instances any one can add. And they suggest the fearful 
qoMaon, which almost staggmB our hope as we reply to it 
-— whether, hi sober truth, a confirmed SH habit be not in- 
curable, and whether virtue h^vt any project of gaining 
in the conflict 

The best answer is found in the af^^eai to opposite facts. 
The worst habits in the most desperate cases, and under 
the most unpromising cirourastaiiees, have been corrected. 
The history of the Obristien religion is filled with e|:aQ{^es. 
It has shown its ^^mne power in these triumphs, and proved, 
by the wonderful troplites of its *grace, fc the amazing con- 
versions from sin which it has wrought, that however des* 
perate may seem to be the struggle between priasiple and ' 
habit, yet the good is the stronger, aidl most prevail in the 
end, whenever it is failiifiilly and perseveringly supported. 

But how much faith and what long •perseverance it 
demands ! 

From these extreme ^ases, then, the Christian, who is 
seeking imprevement, must take both a warning and en- 
couragement -^ a warning that he examine his conditifm, 
and be fully acquainted with every circumstance in •his 
modes of life which threatens this ruinous ascendency over 
4iis princ^le j and an mcmttfogemeBi that, if he dirtiet 
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*aajr which is interwoFen with his whole being, so that to 
part with it is like parting with a right hand or right eye, 
he yet is able to do it, aiid to enjoy the happiness of de- 
liverance. 

He is especially to learn the great duty of seeing to it, 
from the first, that all his personal and social habits, his dis- 
position of time, the ordei of bis affairs, the customs of his 
daily life and business^ be such as to facilitate his virtuous 
purposes;^ — such as to make devotion and s^igion easy to 
him, — such as to make holy thoughts and benevolent 
actions always in place^ never incongruous, never irksome, 
because evidently in the way of other affairs. By ttiis 
method, he should give to goodness the fairest chance of 
obtaining a conflate ascendiypcy over him. Principle, find- 
ing all the habits of life and mind congenial, would thrive, 
and strengthen, and iftsume the complete mastery. 

To make this yet the more sure, let him take pains 
directly to aid and enccAirage his principle; not only by 
bringing it forward and making it active on great emer- 
gencies, but by allowing it, nay, calHftg on it, to. exert 
itself oonstantly ; ^ing it small tasks ; cheering it by the 
pleasure of small triumphs ; and, in a word, by making even 
Hhose lesser office? of duty and kihdness, — which other 
men do of course, and without thinking, -v^ by making even 
them matters of principle, — turnings them ^ into thoughtful 
acts of religioilr obedience, 4k>ing them because they are 
consonant to faith, and are suitaUei^to a spiritual and 
holy nature — whether he eats or drinks, or whatever he 
does, doing all to the glory of God, as to the Lord, and not 
to men. In this way, the full power of habit .and all its 
noblest energies may be enlisted on the side of his im- 
provement. Because principle, being often called into 
action, and being made the supreme deciding authority. 
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more frequently than any thing else, the halHt of acting' 
from principle will become stronger than any other habit » 
will overcome, suppress, exclude every hostile habit: the 
opposition between principle and habit, which once so pal- 
sied the purpose and neutralized the efforts of virtue, will 
have ceased; and the forces once antagonistic, having 
become united in the alliance of truth, having become in 
fact one, there can be no longer any serious impediment to 
the onward progress of the soul. Being- made free from sin^ 
ye wiU become servants to Ood, and hone your fiidt unto 
holiness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAXIMS ON WHICH THE EXPECTATION OF RELIGIOUS PBOC^ 

RESS IS TO BE BUILT. 

Let us suppose that the low views* and the enoneoas 
principles on which the Christian life is too frequently 
made to proceed are set aside. We next go on to state 
the maxims on which the Expectation of Christian progress 
must be built. 

Andl, first of all, it is evidMit that there must he a hegipr 
ning. There is no4Such thing as setting out in the midst. 
There is a first step in every journey ; there is the com- 
mencement of life in every germ. The religious life of the 
soul can form no exception : it must have a first step, a 
commencement. Define it as you please, — let it be the 
act of the human reilK)n alone, — let it be the moral char- 

M 

acter as exhibited in dailjilife, — let it have no authority or 
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guide but the individual judgment and will; still there 
must be a beginning somewhere, for the simple reason that 
the individual who i^eroises the judgment and will has a 
beginning; so that no one, by adopting ^, low idea of the 
nature of the religious life, can thereby escape the obliga* 
tion to ascertain whether he have started on the trye career, 
nor assume that he came into it as a matter of course when 
he came into the world. For into what did he then come ? 
Info those very habits of decent living which, in his view, 
are the Christian life? Surely not Those habits were 
formed at a time when he had power to form the opposite 
habits ; when he had the o[^rtunity to decide for himself 
which he would Adopt; and when, from some motive or 
other, he did adopt the better rather than the worse. If he 
claims that thj^se should satisfy his conscience, then he must 
be able to show that he adopted them of good intention, 
that he formed the purpose to possess apd maintain this 
character. Either he formed the purpose, or he did not 
form it : if he never formed the purpose, but is what he 
is by pure accident, then, of fourse, he will not pretend to 
«ny more virtue than if, by a similar accident, he had be- 
come any other character ; ^nd, on the other hand, if he 
formed the purpose and pursued it by resolute forethought 
and plan, then he made a begintiing. Therefore, nothing 
can be more absurd than the idea so commonly and un- 
thinkingly held by men, that they are in the midst* of their 
religious progress, when they never formed a distinct in- 
tention of pursuing it, and cannot prove that they ever laid 
an express plan^in relation to it 

Now, if this be true in rega|d to that low idea of the 
Chrii^iaxi life just referred to, how much more is it true of 
that correct and elevated idea whieh Mses beyond the de- 
cencies of external morals, to^the spiritual purity of the 

37* • 
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affections, companionship with Christ, and a universal holi- 
ness. This absolute and express devotion to things invis- 
ible and eternal, this perpetual and ^preme reference to 
the spiritual, is not a state of mind which grows up spon- 
taneously, which starts to being of itself, out of the incum- 
brances and occupations of this visible state ; — it must be 
the result of effort, the effect of design. No man can have 
thus gained the mastery over the sensible present without 
having intended it and labored for it : he could not do this 
without fixing a mark on that era of his life ; without b^ng 
able to go back and say that then he made a beginning ; 
not perhaps at such a day or hour, or even absolutely such 
a year ; but certainly that at such a period of life he look a 
decided stand, and, by some process of mind more or leas 
protracted, came to the express understanding with himself 
that he was bound by religious obligations. 

This is the first element in the religious life — this set- 
tled purpose of soul, this distinct, acknowledged, cherished 
intention and plan to live for heaven. He that cannot 
convict himself of having deliberately formed such a pur- 
pose, who is not conscious of having meditated and acted 
upon such a plan, talks idly when he asserts that he is in 
the midst of a Christian course : He deceives himself. He 
wants the first element of the religious life. 

Next to this purpose, religious progress demands effort. 
The purpose must not die in inaction ; it must not, as, alas I 
is too firequently the case, waste itself in reverie and musing. 
That dreamy state of the mind, which loves to dwell in 
contemplation, — to sit with the eyes half closed and gaze 
on the visions of glory w^ich the fancy brings before it, — 
to think of the admirable things that may be done, and the 
grand designs which it would be delightful to accomplish^ — 
is an unprofitable state, and does little to advance the char- 
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acter. It is likeiy to enervate rather than to improve it 
No purpose is of any value which does not ripen into 
action ; and the ever«preaent purpose of Christian progress 
is nought, unless accompanied by ever-active effort. 

Inaction is the death of a]] virtue, the palsy of the char- 
acter. It accounts satisfactorily for the backwardness and 
meanness of Christian men in Christian attainments. One 
might almost fancy, from the sluggishness vfith which men 
hold their faith, that, in adopting the gospel as their hope 
and rule, they had simply placed themselves on board some 
convenient vessel sent for -their deliverance, and now were 
quietly to float down the gentle stream to the greftt city of 
their rest; instead of which, all experience and all revela- 
tion teach them, that they are embarked on a wide and 
perilous ocean, where they must watch and toil, and where 
they can make no progress exc^t they make effort. 

Our infatuation on this point is dreadful. Nothing else 
comes without labor and perseverance. Learning, accom- 
plishments, distinction, wealth,- — they are all earned; and 
no nlan, who desires them, hesitates to pay for them the full 
price, enormous as it sometimes is, at which alone they ciui 
be possessed. But that greatest and highest attainment, a 
perfect human character, is to come of itself. The calm 
peace of self-government, — the holy luxury of heavenly- 
mindedness — ^ the lofty and complacent dignitj*. of spirit- 
ualized affections — the*honor of being like God, and glory 
of entering with Jesus Christ into immortal purity and love, 
— this we expect to obtain by wishing : this vast acquisi- 
tion, this unlidKted and illimitable boon, we look at, we 
admire, we long for, we do not doubt we shall possess; 
and yet we make for it nothing like, the effort which we 
make to get bread for our children and ornaments to our 
houses. 
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No wonder, Aan, that the Christian commnnity improves 
■o slowl J. No wonder that exemplary patterns of Christian 
attainment are so rare. No wonder that, instead of seeing 
all around as those men of the beatitudes, those partakers 
of the- divine nature, thpee illustrious imitators of God, of 
whom the N'ew Testament speaks, and whom Christ meaixl to 
fashion as his peculiar people, we are compelled to mourn 
over incoosisteKcy and frailty *-* compelled to hide a multitude 
of sins in our goo4 men with the mantle of a wide charity — - 
compelled to extenuate and apdogize for our own and our 
brethren's faults, on the scope oC that human imperfection, 
which it is our shame that we hare not long ago surmounted 
and sepressed. No^<»id^ that, in this laxness of exertion 
toward Christian perfection, the world still waits to com- 
ftehend the meaning of that description which qp«aks of a 
''royal priesthood,'' *'sons of God," ** parfect^en in Christ 
Jesus." For w^re are they? Here and there one, just 
to satisfy us that the word of God describes no in^possibiiity 
•—just enough to cast uiu^sMkable reproach and shame on 
the indolence of the backward multitude of believesrs, — 
backward, because they make no true effort to go forward. 

But it is not this listlessness and inaction alone, to which 
we are to look as the cause of this imperfect measure of 
Christian attainment amongst us ; -^ much is to. be imputed 
also to a certain ve^ueness in respect to the ncUure and order 
of Christian progress. Men do not distinctly perceive what 
it is, nor how it should proceed. The same* inaccurate and 
cloudy notions already adverted to, which persuade them 
that they are in the successful ^prosecution of a work they 
have never expressly begun, nor formed any express pur- 
pose of doing, leiti t^m also to believe that it will be, by<- 
and-^y, successfully completed in some general way ; but 
they have not described to themselves in what way it is to 
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be — they indistinctly see they must go forward, but they 
have no clear, accurate idea of the path, and no idea what- 
ever of the stages by which they are to proceed. In a 
word, their notion of the whole subject is general and con- 
fused, amounting to nothing more than that they are to be 
improving themselves and advancing toward heaven ; that 
they are to grow better as they grow older ; — but as to ana- 
lyzing this idea, and reaching an actual underalanding of the 
several points in regard to which they are lo grow better, — 
this is foreign from their thought; and no wonder that 
this vagueness of purpose keeps them stationary. 

The n^ct point, therefore, to be considered is, that re/i- 
gious progress is to be made by st€Lge$^ It is sot m«rely 
proceeding, but proceeding from one point to another. It 
is not merely becoming better, but becoming better ^st iw 
one respect and then in another. 

All progress is from stage to stage. Ii^the processes of 
nature it is so; — first the blade, then the ear^ then the full 
corn in the ear ; — a continued growth, but arriving at and 
pas^Oig certain epochs or periods as it proceeds. So in the 
growth of the human frame, and of the human mind ; so 
in the advancement of society and knowledge. No science 
can be taught, no art can be learned, except in passing 
from step to step ; one portion must be acquired first as a 
preparation for another, and the third can be reached on]y 
through the full comprehension of«the second. Why should 
religious knowledge and Christian character be exceptions 1 
Why should we not expect in their pursuit also to find natural 
steps of advancement, which invite us to aim at one attain- 
ment in the first place, and to make that a stepping-stone 
for the next 1 And if our religious progress were divided 
out for us into portions, would not its accomplishment be 
more certain and more satisfactory ? 
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It itiay not be easy — indeed, it is very difficult-* to state 
distinctly and with philosophical exactness the succesatre 
stages of the religious progress; and fqr this reason^ 
among others^ that they cannot be precisely the same to all 
men. Even the author of that eelebiated description of 
the Christian life vtrhleh defiicta the Pilgrim's i progress^ 
though of a class of believers who have gone as far as any 
in makfttf Christian experience of the same undeviating type 
in all individuals — has yet found it necessary to allow great 
varieties in the several histories which he framed. Greater 
varieties still will be allowed by most persons who consider 
carefully the infinite diversities which exist in the natural 
tempers and disporftions of men, and the circumstances of 
education, society, busineis, companions, forids ci life, ^c. 
in wUch men are placed. It is inevitable that, under this 
state of things, no minute account can be given of the 
stages of Christian progress which will precisely ^>ply to all 
persons. We can state nothing more than a few general 
principles, of whose varying application every man must 
judge for himself. < 

Thus we may say, first, this culture of character which 
you have undertaken is a vast and complicated thing: it 
is not one thing, but many ; and it demands equal watchful* 
ness and effort in many directions, as to the thoughts, the 
passions, the words, the actions. It demands right affec- 
tions toward all objects that concern you in this world, and 
ill the invisible world ; the prc^r balance of the affections ; 
the due adjustment of the habits with the principle; the 
true combination of freedom and restraint, of contemplation 
with action, of firmness with gentleness. It demands knowl- 
edge, self-restraint, watchfulness, and action, in so many di- 
rections, on so many subjects, and so unintermittingly, that 
to undertake the whole at once, to assume the equal charge 
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twf alJ, and attempt their fkiAfbl regulatkm at the same men 
milHit) is a task that might well seem desperate. The work 
must be divided ond classified ; the field must be separated 
into portions ; specud attention must be first bestowed on 
this, and then on that, and the huge labor be facilitated by 
partition, the long jonrney accomplished by stages. 

Then, secondly, as respects the precise order in which 
the sevieral objects shalhlbe taken up and accomplished, it is 
telear that the first care fit^uld be to establish the dominion 
of some great leading principle in the soul, some one 
inaMer authority, to trhose pervading infiuence all shdl 
flubmit, und from whose absohit^ word there shall be no 
appeal. This will be to lay tthe foundation of the charao- 
ter steadfast and strong, and to fuciiier and facilitate the unity 
and compactness of th^ wbc^e structure. And the Ckteator 
has provided for this in the very constitution he has fi^amed, 
by making conscience the «up9ime power, and ordaining 
that every faculty and diiqposition shall bow U> its sway. 
Th assure to oonscienee its rightful sovereignttf is, there^e, 
the fk0l' object ; to this one great end the attention should 
be directed rand the ohi^ effinrt made, because, until con- 
science sits manareh IB the soul, alieflTort afier permanent 
moral idvaacement must be vain ; and afterward none can 
be lost; a»d in the mean time, while this is going on, muoh 
discipline of the heart and the life will b^' unconsciously 
accomplished which otherwise might demand serious labor. 
Let tile v%orof the soul, tfaeh^be concentiji^d to the ae- 
complibhment of this result, rather than dissipated and en- 
feebled in Uie 'attempt to pei^tn several acts of inferior 
mmnent. 

Having made some progress in this .great work, there is 
another dflttinctMohject wiksch may in the same way com- 
mand. the special attention of the soul, and be mMlo iMit- 
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ter of Btadious and almost exclnsiTe oonaiderattcNi ^ the 
predominant affection, pamely. This is of not inferior c<h»- 
sequence to that just mentioned. That to which the heart 
is devoted decides the character ; and if the character bi 
matter of solicitude, especially is it matter of sdieitade to 
decide what shtll be mistress of the heart. Here the case 
is plain. Love is the first and second thing ; Ioto is the 
fulfilling of the law ; he that dwells in love dwells in God. 
This is the principle that must sway the affections : when it 
does, the law will be fulfilled, and the soul will dwell with 
Ood, without any minute and painful toiling after the petty 
details of duty. Let this, then, be a distinct study, — the sep- 
arate and express aim, *— unit the characteristics of divine 
love are impressed deeply on the heart, and all meaner affec- 
tions recognize and bow to its domiBicm. 

Another distinct object must be, to gain an eiveaMoak^nl 
consciousness of the divine presence. The good child must 
learn^t* fbel the Father's presence, must never lose sight of 
hiS|)eye ; and it is essential to epiritual growth that the spirit 
human should be always aware of its contact with the Spirit 
divine. This is to be learned. Xhis must become a habit 
And it can only be by making it a subject of distinct study 
and effort ; so that the soul, which the officious senses would 
restrict to this visiUe scene of things, may be able to strag^ 
gle away from^em, and look alway at the things which are 
unseen and eternal. 

Let these mffice for specimens of what is intended by 
stages in the religious progress. I trust I have said enough 
to exhibit my meaning clearly. The doctrine I would in- 
culcate is, that, instead 'of proposing to ourselves, in general 
terms, the vast and vague purpose of becoming religious, 
we should parcel out our duty into its natural departments, 
and make each the object of separate discipline, until we 
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have become in some measure adepts in it, and then at- 
tend in the same way to another. Of eoorse^ this method 
cannot be pnasued to the letter; no one can exclusively 
cultivate his conscience, and have no care of his affections ; 
nor cherish the thought of Qod, and^yet neglect his con- 
science. On the c<Hitrary, attention to either.of these objects 
greatly tends to fix attention on the othec two ; but unques- 
tionably the greatest proficiency in regard to each and to all 
would be achieved by an effort specially directed to one at 
a time. 

This general principle might be illustrated aad explained 
to a much greater extent; but enough has been said to 
render it intelligible, and show its application. One thing 
at a time, though a rule impossiUe to be literaUy adhered 
to, is yet, as far as it may be observed, as wise in the prog- 
ress of the religious character as in any other inq>ortant 
affiur. « 
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